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THE BALLET-DANCER. 


The theatre was crowded, and 4 sea 
Of eager faces turned toward the scene, 
Viewing the stage with rapt expectancy, 
Waiting the entrance of the ballet queen. 
The lights flashed down, the footlights glared and blazed, 
And still the waiting throng impatient gazed. 


The mimic actors of a mimic scene 
Performed their parts with their accustomed zeal, 
And won some slight applause, but still between ~ 
The few faint rounds, one seemed to keenly feel 
That this was but preliminary to 
Something more pleasing and more fair to view. 
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But hush! the silence of attention falls 
Upon the waiting hundreds, as a strain 
Of sweetest music rises now and falls— 
Half dies away, and then recurs again. 
It is the signal; and with graceful bound 
The famous dancer answers to the sound. 


And now the music grew more witching still; 
That face, that form, those motions full of grace 
Seemed scarcely mortal as she trod at will 
The mazes of a dance none else could trace. 
Like a bright dream of fairy-land seemed she, 
The sylph of music and of poetry. 


A blazing star rested upon her hair— 
A star-tipped wand was grasped in one small hand, 
Which ever and anon she waved in air, 
As if she felt a world at her command; 
While through it all an air of modesty 
Made the whole dance from vulgar coarseness free. 


She seemed a part of music, and the strain 
Subjected to her motions, rather than 
Her motion to the melody; in vain 
One strove to tell when either charm began; 
The two were blent in one with perfect art, 
For well the wondrous dancer knew her part. 


Poised on one fairy foot at last she stood, 
Smiling, and conscious of her triumph hour, . 
Flushed from the effort none had yet withstood, 
While at her feet fell many a blushing flower. 
She stops, she whirls, to grant the loud demand; 
Alas! is there outstretched no friendly hand? 


Wild shrieks of torture, and a sheet of flame! 
White faces full of horror in the crowd— 

Wailings, and cries, and callings on Heaven’s name, 
And dire confusion mid the clamor loud. 

No more the queen of motion and of grace 
Will win applause in her accustomed place. 


She was a ballet-dancer, and we know 

Those who deligbted in her graceful powers 
Will find another on whom to bestow 

Their tribute of applause, and a few flowers. 
Her fate, her woes will soon forgotten be 
By the gay lovers of Terpsichore, 


She was a ballet-dancer; yet, perchance 
She had a heart as warm, a soul as pure 

As many a one who mingles in the dance 
Begirt with friends, and of position sure, 

It is not ours to judge; we only know 

Her poor profession, and her death of woe. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Although celebrated for its shy timid 
disposition, which seems kindly bestowed 
by nature as a safeguard against its many 
foes, the hare has proved susceptible to 
the kindness of man, and has been the pet 
of one whose descriptions have associated 
its peculiarities with his name. Cowper’s 
three historic hares, Puss, Tiney and Bess, 
are among the most interesting of domes- 
ticated creatures. These hares, it seems, 
differed in their dispositions one from the 
other. Tiney was reserved and surly; Bess 
was full of frolic and drollery, but did not 
live long. Here is the poet’s own account 
of Puss, who evidently became a privileged 
character. ‘‘ Puss grew presently familiar, 
would leap into my lap, raise himself upon 
his hinder feet, and bite the hair from my 
temples. He would suffer me to take him 
up and carry him about in my arms, and 
has more than once fallen fast asleep upon 
my knee. He was ill three days, during 
which time I nursed him, kept him apart 
trom his fellows that they might not mo- 
lest him—for, like many other wild ani- 
mals, they persecute one of their own spe- 
cies that is sick—and by constant care, and 
trying him with a variety of herbs, restored 
him to perfect health. No creature could 
be more grateful than my patient after his 
recovery, a sentiment which he most sig- 
nificantly expressed by licking my hand, 
first the back of it, then the palm, then 
every finger separately, then between all 
the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part 
of it unsaluted; a ceremony which he 
never performed but once again upon a 
similar occasion. 

“Finding him extremely tractable, I 
made it my custom to carry him always 
after breakfast into the garden, where he 
hid himself generally under the leaves of 
a cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the 
cud until evening; in the leaves also of 
that vine he found a favorite repast. I had 
not long habituated him to this taste of 
liberty, before he began to be impatient 
for the time when he might enjoy it. He 
would invite me to the garden by drum- 
ming upon my knee, and by a look of such 
expression as it was not possible to misin- 
terpret. If this rhetoric did not imme- 
diately succeed, he would take the skirt of 


my coat between his teeth and pull at it 
with all his force. Thus Puss might be 
said to be perfectly tamed, the shyness of 
his nature was done away, and, on the 
whole, it was visible by many symptoms, 
which I have not room to enumerate, that 
he was happier in human society than 
when shut up with his natural com 
panions,”’ 

An English writer thus speaks of an in- 
stance of the power occasionally shown by 
hares in swimming’ ‘“‘A harbor of great 
extent on our southern coast has an island 
near the middle of considerable size, the 
nearest point of which .is a mile distant 
from the mainland at highwater, and with 
which point there is frequent communica- 


tion by a ferry. Early one morning: in 
spring, two hares were observed to come 
down from the hills of the mainland to- 
ward the seaside, one of which from time 
to time left its companion, and proceeding 
to the very edge of the water, stopped 
there a minute or two, and then returned 
to its mate. The tide was rising, and after 
waiting some time, one cf them, exactly 
at high water, took to the sea, and swam 
rapidly over in a straight line to the oppo- 
site projecting point of land. The observer 
on this occasion, who was near, but unob- — 
served by the hares, had no doubt they 
were of different sexes, and that it was. the 
male that swam across the water, as he 
had probably done many times before. It 
was remarkable that the hares remained 
on the shore nearly half an hour, one of 
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them occasionally examining, as it ap- 
peared, the state of the current, and finally 
taking to the sea precisely at that period 
called slackwater, when the passage across 


could be effected without being carried by 


the force of the stream either above or be- 

-low the desired point of landing. The 
other bare then cantered back to the 
hills?’ 

There are numerous varieties of these 
interestitig little creatures, but we have 
chosen for our illustration on page sever the 
Engrish hare, which loves to frequent the 
rich dry downs of England, and which is 
hinted by greyhounds. Coursing, as the 
pursuit of the hare is termed, is esteemed 
next to the fox-chase the greatest field- 


sport, by the English aristocracy. Beside 
the greyhound, which runs by sight, the 
hare is also hunted by the dogs called har- 
riers and beagles, which follow by scent. 
The noble elk above carries his branch- 
ing horns with all the dignity and grace of 
nature. He resembles the European red 
deer, with his lofty horns sometimes reach- 
ing the height of six feet, his commanding 
form and royal air. The elk’s length is 
seven to eight feet, and its height from 
four to five. The branching horns are shed 
in February and March. The Indians hunt 
it, chiefly for the skins, as the flesh is 
rather coarse. 
The red deer, once plentiful, but now 
found in Scotland only, has furnished 
from early times the most exciting sport for 


the English nobility. A stag hunt was 
formerly esteemed the grandest diversion 
afforded to man, though we cannot re- 
press, if we would, the thought of its 
cruelty. So beautiful and inoffensive a 
creature as the deer surely deserves a bet- 
ter fate than to be hunted down by hounds 
in spite of its gallant but unavailing at- 
tempts to out-distance its pursuers. Words- 
worth’s poem on the legend of Heart-leap 
Well has*found many admirers, not only 
for its beauty, but also for its pathetic 
truth. The shepherd, meditating on the 
wonderful chase, thus rhymes: 


“ For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 
And in my simple mind we tannot tell 

What cause the hart might have fo love this place, 
And come and make his deathbed néar the Well. 


“ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by the Fountain in the summer-tide; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s 
side. 


“Jn April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that selfsame spring. 


“« Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 
The sun on drearier hollow never sbone; 
So will it be, ab I have often said, 
Till Trees, and Stones, and Fountain, all are 
gone.” 


“ Gray-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and 
mine; 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


“The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 
“ The Pleasure-house is dust :—behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


“ One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what 


conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasures or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


Very different from the stately elk is the 
appearance of the wolf, which is the sub- 
ject of our next illustration. The charac- 
ter of the wolf is too well known to need 
description. It is always the same fierce, 
cowardly, bloodthirsty creature. Wolves 
formerly existed in great numbers in this 
country from Maine to Georgia, and the 
early inhabitants of Boston were aceus- 
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tomed to fence in their cattle to protect 
them from the attacks of fierce foes; and 
although these animals are now unknown 
in the thickly settled regions of America, 
they are still found in the wilder northern 
portion of the country. Richardson thus 
mentions them: ‘‘ Their footmarks may be 
seen by the side of every stream, and a 
traveller can rarely pass a night in these 
wilds without hearing them howling 
around him. They are very numerous on 
the sandy plains which, lying to the east- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, extend from 
the sources of the Peace and Saskatche- 
wan rivers toward the Missouri. There 
bands of them hang on the skirts of the 
bison herds, and prey upon the sick and 
straggling calves. They do not, under or- 
dinary circumstances, venture to attack 
the full-grown animal, for the hunters 
informed me that they often see wolves 
walking through a herd of bulls without 
exciting the least alarm; and the marks- 
men, when they crawl toward a buffalo 
for the purpose of shooting it, occasion- 
ally wear a. cap with two ears, in imita- 
tion of the head of a wolf, knowing from 
experience that they will be suffered to 
approach nearer in that guise. On the 
Barren Grounds through which the Cop- 
permine River flows, I had more than 
once an opportunity of seeing a single 
wolf in close pursuit of a reindeer; and 

I witnessed a chase on Point Lake when 
covered with ice, which terminated ina 
fine buck reindeer, being overtaken by a 
large white wolf, and disabled by a bite in 
the flank. An Indian, who was concealed 
on the borders of the lake, ran in and cut 
the deer’s throat with his knife; the wolf 
at once relinquished his prey and sneaked 
off. In the chase the poor deer urged its 
flight by great bounds, which for a time 
exceeded the speed of the wolf; but it 
stopped so frequently to gaze on its relent- 
less enemy, that the latter, toiling on at a 
long gallop, with its tongue lolling out of 
its mouth, gradually came up. After a 
hasty look, the deer redoubled its efforts 
to escape; but, either exhausted by fatigue 
or enervated by fear, it became, just before 
it was overtaken, seareely able to keep its 
feet.”’ 

Many stories are told of the ferocious 
wolves of Northern Europe; which some- 
times pursue the traveller’s sledge as it 
passes through the woods and over barren 
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tracts, imperilling his life, if not destroying 
it. 

Among the curiosities of zoological gar- 
dens or menageries the hippopotamus is 
reckoned a first-class attraction, though 
personal beauty cannot be said to be one 
of its attributes. It is found, as we know, 
only in Africa, where it dwells in the riv- 
ers, and feeds on the vegetation along the 
banks. Its disposition is not the ‘most 
amiable; a very slight provocation will 
rouse it to fury, and it is no despicable an- 
tagonist. Yet, formidable as this huge 
creature is when infuriated, the natives of 
the Makoba tribe, which dwells at the east 
of Lake Nyami in Southern Africa, do not 
hesitate to attack it in its native element. 
When enjoying its freedom in the African 
rivers, it is said that the hippopotamus 
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wears a very different aspect from that 
which it assumes in confinement, not only 
its ears and nostrils, but also the ridges 
over its eyes, being then a bright scarlet, 
so intensely brilliant that no comparison 
can convey any correct idea of it. 

In hunting the hippopotamus the Mako- 
ba makes use of harpoons, to each of which 
along strong rope made of palm-leaf is 
attached. Armed with a number of these 
harpoons and a supply of ordinary spears, 
the natives embark in their canoes and 
float down stream in perfect silence till 
they reach the bathing-place of the ani- 
mals. When one appears the hunter 
throws his harpoon with unerring aim, and 
the victim, roused by the sudden and un- 
expected pain of the wound, gives a con- 
vulsive spring and shakes the head of the 
harpoon out of its socket, leaving it only 
attached to the shaft by a many-stranded 
rope. At this stage of the fight it does not 
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often show fight, but rushes down the 
stream at full speed, only revealing the 
upper part of its head and back above wa- 
ter, and towing the canoe along like a 
feather. At the same time the natives 
hold fast to the rope, paying it out some- 
times, and at others hauling it in, playing 
their enormous prey as if it were a large 
fish. They aim to exhaust the animal, 
and to get it into shoal water, as until 
these ends are accomplished they could 
not hope to contend with it successfully. 
The most perilous part of the chase is 
when the hippopotamus feels that its 
strength is failing, and, turning, with all 
the force of desperation upon its pursuers, 
threatens to demolish the canoe with one 


crush of its enormous jaws. If it succeeds 
in destroying the canoe, the danger to the 
natives is imminent; for if it can reach 
one of them with its terrible teeth it is cer- 
tain death to the unfortunate hunter, since 
the creature has been known to bite a man 


in two. But the men make use of a curi- 
ous expedient to avoid so dreadful a fate. 
They dive to the bottom of the river and 
grasp a stone, a root, or anything that will 
keep them below the surface, and hold on 
as long as their lungs will let them. The 
yeason for this manceuvre is, that when the 
animal has sent the crew into the river it 
raises its head and looks about on the sur- 
face of the water for enemies. If it can- 
not see anything that looks like a man, it 
makes off, and so allows the hunters to 
emerge, half-drowned, into the air. To 
keep the animal off, spears are freely used, 


time. 
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but they cannot harm him much unless one 
should enter the eye, which is unusual. 
The head of the River Horse is one huge 
mass of sulid bone, so thick and hard that 
even firearms make but little impression on 
it, except in one or two spots. So it is not 
with the hope of inflicting a fatal wound 
that the spears are used, but merely to de- 
ter the beast from charging by causing it 
pain, 

But at last the hippopotamus becomes 
wearied, and is guided into shallow water; 
several of the crew jump on shore with the 
rope and fasten it toa tree, after which the 
animal’s fate is sealed. In vain it fights 
and struggles, and makes the most frantic 
attempts to free itself from the rope that 
holds it to the shore; nearer and 
nearer it is drawn, until it is 
close to the bank, when the na- 
tives attack it afresh with large, 
heavy long-bladed spears made 
expressly for this purpose, until, 
worried to death by its many 
wounds, it falls helpless, never 
to rise again. Such is often the 
fate of the hippopotamus in its 
native rivers at the hands of 
man. Our illustration represents 
it feeding upon the river banks. 

Since the above was written, a 
baby hippopotamus has made its 
“appearance at the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, the first one 
born in England that has not 
died soon after birth. It was 
christened ‘‘Guy Fawkes,” and 
a British journal states that 
** almost as soon as Guy was born he began 
to take his proper nourishment. When 
about four hours old he accompanied his 
mother into the bath, and remained in the 
water for nearly two hours, keeping below 
the surface for fifteen minutes or so ata 
When fatigued with swimming and 
diving, the young animal gets on its moth- 
er’s back, and lies there lengthwise, his 
head in the same direction as hers, with a 
quaintness resembling that of some gro- 
tesque Eastern carving. Both the beasts 
are pretty nearly of the same hue—black, 
graduating downwards to pale slate color— 
but the skin of the little one is just a shade 
or two lighter, and its comparative soft- 
ness makes it seems lighter still. 

One incident of our new friend's brief 
history seemed like to close it. There is a 
massive iron gate, fastened hy a chain, be- 
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tween the sleeping apartment of mother 
and child, and their tepid bath. The chain 
was broken by the mother in ene of her 
tantrums, and the gate was then banged 
by her to and fro with such dangerous vio- 
lence that the life of the little one was not 
worth a minute’s purchase, unless he could 
‘be somehow got away. By the offer of 
food, the dam was tempted outside the 
house, where the spacious enclosure is 
almost filled by a square or oblong pond of 
handsome dimensions. The little creature, 
then seven days old, followed its parent; 
and the heavily-barred door was closed, 
shutting them out, while the broken chain 
inside was repaired. For a while they 
plunged about in the pool; but at last, 
getting timid at the sight of strangers be- 
ginning to appear at an early hour of the 
day, madam began to thunder and bellow 
at the great door. She worked herself into 
so fearful a rage that the perspiration 
stood in large glistening beads all over her 
skin; and then, to the great danget of her 
health, she plunged once more into the 
pond. The cooling did her no harm, how- 
ever; and as for the little one, this fresh 
bath in the open air set him all aglow, and 
he came back again to his straw-littered 
chamber ruddier than the cherry. 

“¢ Of all African beasts the hippopotamus 
is the most African—the very ‘Africanest,’ 
if we may socallhim. The fauna of each 
of the great divisions of the world has its 
characteristics, Brazil, with its gorgeous 
butterflies, gemmed humming-birds and 
painted snakes, is the land where nature 
revels in wild luxuriance of beauty and 
color. In Australia we meet with an epoch 
of marsupial immaturity—a fauna in which 
all is babyhood. We may safely assert of 
Africa that its fauna is peculiarly its own, 
and has about it the most marked and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. A certain blind, 
dull, stupid ferocity is common to almost 
all the thousand-and-one living things of 
the great south-eastern continent. 

“The student in natural history can at 
once perceiye that the beautiful adaptation 
-of structure to peculiar habits is in no ani- 
anal more conspicuous than in the hippo- 
potamus, Its trunk is barrel-shaped, and 
supported clear of the ground on very short 
and thick legs, The naked hide covering 
the broad back and sides is of a dark- 
‘brownish India-rubber color, impressed by 
sumerous fine wrinkles crossing each other, 


but disposed almost transversely. Minute 
drops of a glistening secretion exude from 
the pores, which are dispersed over the 
whole integument, and which the animal 
is provided with for the purpose of lubri- 
cating its thick hide, and thus preventing’ 
it from breaking or cracking. The ears, 
which are very short, conical, and fringed 
with short scattered hairs, it moves about 
with much vivacity. The color of the iris 
is a dark brown; the pupil is a small trans- 
versely-oblong aperture ; the eyeball is rel- 
atively small, and is remarkable for the 
extent of the movements of protraction and 
retraction. The nostrils, situated on prom- 
inences, which the animal has the power 


* of raising on the upper part of the broad 


and massive muzzle, are short oblique slits, 
guarded by two valves, which can be opened 
and closed spontaneously, like the eyelids.” 

It may be questioned if in the whole cat- 
alogue of snakes a species can be found so 
much to be feared and dreaded as the Co- 
bra di Capello, or hooded snake of India 
and Ceylon, called by the French the Spec- 
tacle-Snake, or Serpent a lunettes, from the 
curious markings on its neck, which re- 
semble a pair of spectacles. This deadly 
reptile is well represented on page 12. 

The superstitious Hindoos profess great 
veneration for this hideous creature, and 


in some of their religious temples it is 


treated as an object of adoration, and a 
visible form of the deity. Itis fed by the 
priests with milk and sugar, and grows 
quite tame under this treatment. In its 
wild state the cobra is universally dreaded, 
as no remedy has been discovered for the 
deadly poison of its fangs. Butif man has 
failed to find an antidote, a small animal 
of the weasel kind—the mungoos, or ich- 
neumon—is credited with a knowledge ex- 
ceedingly necessary to it in its frequent 
battles with the cobra, to which it isa 
sworn and dangerous enemy. Indeed, ina 
fight between a cobra and a mungoos the 
victory is commonly won by the latter, 
small though it appears, and slight, beside 
its terrible antagonist. The following ac- 
count of the adventure of an officer in In- 
dia with a cobra illustrates the truth of our 
statements. The officer, through some ac- 
cident, was wandering on foot at night 
through a desolate part of the country, 
and at last, wearied out, threw hiniself 
down on the dry grass, just at dawn, and 
slept. 
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“No doubt of it! I slept soundly, 
sweetly—no doubt of it! I have never 
since then slept in the open air either 
soundly or sweetly, for my awakening was 
full of horror! Before I was fully awake, 
however, I had a strange perception of 
danger, which tied me down to the earth, 
warning me against all motion. I knew 
that there was a shadow creeping over 
me, beneath which to lie in dumb inaction 
was the wisest resource. I felt that my 
lower extremities were being invaded by 
the heavy coils of a living chain; but as if 
a providential opiate had been infused into 
my system, preventing all movement of 


thew and sinew, I knew not till I was wide 


awake that an enormous serpent covered 
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the whole of my nether limbs, up to the 
knees! 

“* My God! I am lost! was the mental 
exclamation I made, as every drop of blood 
in my veins seemed turned to ice; and 
anon I shook like an aspen leaf, until the 
very fear that my sudden palsy might rouse 
the reptile, occasioned a revulsion of feel- 
ing, and I again lay paralyzed. 

“Tt slept, or at all events remained stir- 
less; and how long it so remained I knew 
not, for time to’ the fear-struck is as the 
ring of eternity. All at once thesky cleared 
up, the moon shone out, the stars glanced 
over me; I could see them all, as I lay 
stretched on my side, one hand under my 
head, whence I dared not remove it; nei- 
ther dared I look downward at the loath- 


some bedfellow which my evil stars had 
sent me. ' 

** Unexpectedly, a new object of terror 
supervened; a curious purring sound be- 
hind me, followed by two smart taps on 
the ground, put the snake on the alert, for 
it moved, and I felt that it was crawling 
upward to my breast. At that moment, 
when I was almost maddened by insup- 
portable apprehension into starting up to- 
meet, perhaps, certain destruction, some- 
thing sprang upon my shoulder—upon the 
reptile! There was a shrill cry from the 
new assailant, aloud appalling hiss from 
the serpent. For an instant I could feel 
them wrestling, as it were, on my body; 
in the next, they were beside me on the 
turf; in another, a few paces off, strug- 
gling, twisting round each other, fighting 
furiously, I beheld them—a mungoos, or 
ichneumon, and a cobra di capello! 

“*T started up; I watched that most sin- 
gular combat, for all was now as clear as 
day. I saw them stand aloof fora mo- 
ment—the deep venomous fascination of 
the snaky glance powerless against the 
keen, quick, restless orbs of its opponent; 
I saw this duel of the eye exchange once 
more for closer conflict; I saw that the 
mungoos was bitten; that it darted away, 
doubtless in search of that still unknown 
plant whose juices are its alleged antidote 
against snake-bite; that it returned with 
fresh vigor to the attack; and then, glad 
sight! I saw the cobra di capello, maimed 
from hooded head to scaly tail, fall lifeless 
from its hitherto demi-erect position with 
a baffled hiss; while the worderful victor, 
indulging itself ina series of leaps upon 
the body of its antagonist, danced and 
bounded about, purring and spitting like 
an enraged cat. 

** Little graceful creature! I have ever 
since kept a pet mungoos—the most at- 
tached, the most playful, and the most. 
frog-devouring of all animals.” 

The mungoos is of a grayish-brown color, 
and is beautified by a splendid squirrel- 
like tail, and lively, prominent,dark-brown 
eyes. 

The liking of the cobra di eapello for 
music is well known, and in India the 
people entice these serpents from their 
hiding-places by its means; The snake- 
charmers tame the cobra and teach it to 
dance to their rude melddies, but some- 
times pay for their daring by losing their 
lives, 
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BY M. T. 


CALDOR. 


[CONCLUDED. ] } 


CHAPTER VII.—[conrinvep.] 


Old Moll bent forward in breathless at- 
tention. The brown figure in the window 
shrank further back, and the delicate hands 
clenched themselves together till the plain 
gold ring on the third finger made a sharp 
indentation in the tender flesh. 

He who had been once John Maclean of 
Scotland, but was now the Reverend Mr. 
Pomfret of Chicago, answered, unhesitat- 
ingly: 

did. I married an English couple— 
very interesting people they were.” 

**God bless you!’ ejaculated Old Moll. 
*You’re not a villain. You’ve only been 
the innocent dupe of a wily man. John 
Maclean, this is a blessed day for you.”’ 

The clergyman looked questioningly into 
the face of the lawyer, thinking the old 
woman demented. 

** You will understand our drift present- 
ly. Now I want the names of this couple. 
Take time before you answer.” 

The man was silent some time, then 
spoke, confidently: 

*T am positive concerning the groom, 
but am not so certain about the bride’s 
name. He was Wilmot Leigh of Lincoln- 
shire. Her name was Miriam—Miriam 
Black, or White, I am not positive which.’’ 

*“* There are other colors,’”’ said the law- 
yer, smiling. ‘“‘ Green, Grey, etc.” 

“ Grey! that is it. Miriam Grey.” 

“You are positive? You have no fur- 
ther doubt ?” 

“None whatever. The circumstances 
were peculiar. The fee was generous 
enough to keep me two months longer in 
Sicily than Iintended. I was a poor minis- 
ter then, broken down with being turned 
away from my Scotch parish.’ 

“Did you know that Wiimot Leigh died 
not quite two years after ?”’ 

“T have never heard a word from him 
since; my life has been entirely changed 
since then.” 


“Did you know that the widow’s claim 
was disputed? that her marriage was de- 
nied ? that her certificate was stolen? that 
another entered into possession of the right- 
ful property of her child ?”’ 

“*T never heard a word of it.’’ 

“Then you are likewise ignorant that 
search was made all over Scotland, and far 
and wide through Great Britain for a John 
Maclean to testify to the mg#fiage ceremony 
he performed? That advertisements were 
sent about, and diligent inquiry set on 
foot ?” 

The astounded man wae up his right 
hand solemnly. 

“ As Heaven is my teetie Tam ignorant 
of it all.” 

“T believe him,” ejaculated Old Moll, 
still clutching hold of ‘Philip Leigh’s arm 
to restrain the impetuous’ questions which 
rose to the young man’s lips. 

“Tell us how it happens all this inquiry 
could not reach you. But'first let me say 
that Richard Merton was tlie principal ad- 
niinistrator of the estate which did not go 
to Wilmot Leigh’s true heirs !”’ 

A low exclamation burst from the clergy- 


man’s lips. 
“IT see it allnow. Whata poor dupe I 
have been. Let me tell youeverything. I 


understand now why I was urged to return 
at once to America. I came home from 
Sicily improved in health, but sorely de- 
jected in mind. My mother had died dur- 
ing my absence, which severed the only 
tie which bound me to Scotland. I tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain a living of some 
sort in England, and was forced to write 
for periodicals to earn my bread. I had 
occasion to go to Mr. Merton for a recom- 
mendation to a desirable office, and he in- 
quired my history.” I am positive now that 
I went back to my sojourn in Sicily, and 
related the marriage incident. It must 
have been then nearly two years after. IL 
remember distinctly his inquiries about the 
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names of the parties. He informed me 
that it lay in his power to put me into just 
the position I required, provided I was will- 
ing to fulfil a few unimportant conditions. 
He said a certain whimsical lady of fortune 
had commissioned him to find a clergyman 
to send out as a sort of missionary to the 
great western country in America, she 
agreeing to pay a most liberal salary yearly, 
provided the clergyman would take her 
name, and lose his old identity and associa- 
tions. In the woeful strait.to which 1 was 
reduced, this offer seemed like a special 
providence. I had no ties whatever to 
make it difficult to comply with the condi- 
tions. John Maclean had been such a 
wretched being, had proved so miserable a 
failure, I was not sorry to have done with 
him, and began life again under the better 
auspices of James Pomfret. I went to 
America; I settled in Chicago. The stip- 
ulated sum has been regularly paid, but I 
have heard nothing else from Richard Mer- 
ton until to-day. Ihave grown prosperous, 
and I trust useful. I have a happy family 
circle, ard have become a genuine Ameri- 
can citizen. But growing rather fatigued 
after an unusually arduous season of 
preaching, the whim seized me to come 
back to my old Scottish home, and see if I 
should recognize myself in the hapless asso- 
ciations connected with it. Passing through 
London, and learning by the directory his 
residence, I called to thank the man who I 
supposed had been the disinterested means 
of my prosperity.’ 

** Phe hand of the Lord is in it all,” cried 
Old Moll. 

Philip Leigh was on his feet at last. He 
confronted the lawyer with a pale stern 
face. 

**T seem to be in a maze,’’ said he, “ but 
if this story I have heard is true, what 
an 1?” 

No one answered. 

** At least I can say this for myself,” con- 
tinued he, the proud young head haughtily 
erect, “Iam no dastardly usurper vf an- 
other’s rights. No one here is so astounded 
at this startling revelation asI. It is true 
Ihave no question of it. It throws light 
upon many strange movements of my guar- 
dians. Itexplains my poor father’s sudden 
death. No wonder the perfidy of such an 
act killed him! But there are true heirs 
somewhere. Does this movement come 
from them? Sir, showthemtome. They 
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shall find an eager friend to assist them in 
proving their rights. Why, how hardly 
they must judge of me. Wilmot Leigh’s 
own son kept out of his right by such a dis- 
tant relation as I. Man of law that you 
are, I put the case in your hands at once. 
I leave the property to be given to these 
long defrauded heirs.’’ 

Having spoken thus, still pale and sorely 
agitated, Philip Leigh took his seat again 
by Genevieve’s side. 

She laid her hand timidly upon his. 

‘*Philip, Philip Leigh,” whispered she. 

He turned with a quivering lip. 

“It is only for your sake I am sorry, 
Genevieve,” said he, with a wistful smile. 
** It was pleasant to thiuk I could give you 
all the beautiful surroundings you de- 
served,”’ 

“This noble restitution, this prompt obe- 
dience to the laws of honor are worth forty 
estates,” answered she, in the same low 
voice. ‘* We are alike in our fortunes now, 
Philip, dear Philip. Iam so happy in aec- 
cepting your offer made this afternoon. I 
can do it now fearlessly. We are both 
young and strong; Heaven will smile upon 
your noble conduct. We shall be prosper- 
ous and happy both.” 

He looked up into her face now, all pain 
and sadness falling off beneath the glow of 
joyful pride. 

‘Heaven bless you, Genevieve! I am 
ready for anything now.” 

Old Moll’s sharp ears had caught every 
word, but the green calash hid the overflow- 
ing eyes, the triumphant smile, from ob- 
servation. 

**No doubt the true heirs will speedily 
be forthcoming,” said the lawyer, turning 
tothe policeman. ‘ You are satisfied now, 
I judge, that the statement my client made 
was correct, that the motive for hanging 
about Richard Merton’s door was for a more 
worthy purpose than stealing spoons or 
table linen ?”’ 

The man nodded, good-humoredly. 

*““We may need your evidence at some 
future trial. At present I think we had 
better relieve Mr. Leigh’s parlor of so many 
intruders. You, reverend sir, will of course 
consent to accompany me where 1 can take 
down your evidence in a proper shape.”’ 

He exchanged a few low words with Moll, 
gathered up his papers, and accompanied 
by the policeman and the Reverend Mr. 
Pomfret of Chicago, took his departure. 
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“‘T hope, Madame Heckler, you have 
given orders for a generous entertainment,”’ 
said Philip, in a gay voice, approaching the 
window where the brown figure was hidden. 

She did not answer, and he laid his hand 
lightly upon the drooping curtains and 
drew them aside. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated he, in a 
tone of alarm; ‘‘ the woman is dead, or has 
she only fainted ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RicHARD MERTON came forth from the 


_ library something like half an hour after 


his reverend acquaintance had left it, look- 
ing haggard and exhausted. 

He inquired of the servant if dinner was 
ready to be served, and looked gratified 
when told that it only waited for his appear- 
ance. Yet when he had seated himself, 
and the well-filled plate was set before him, 
he pushed it away with a sickly smile, and 
asked for coffee only. 

He was too wretchedly abstracted to no- 
tice bow pale and angry was his wife’s face, 
or even to remark the absence of Annabel. 

It was only upon the short irritated 
cough, the well-known prelude to the angry 
torrent of words with which this daughter 
of a baronet had sometimes regaled him, 
that he started nervously, and returned to 
the consciousness of her presence. Rally- 
ing all his powers, he looked across the 
table, and said, in what was intended for 
an unconcerned tone, but which dismally 
failed of its purport: 

“Why, my dear, are weallalone? Where 
are the young people? I thought Philip 
was down out of his chamber at last.” 

“* My daughter isin her chamber. She 
has a severe headache. Mr. Philip Leigh 
has returned to his own home, I believe. 
Have you finished yourdinner? Iam sure 
I have no appetite myself. I would like to 
see you in the library,’’ answered Mrs. Mer- 
ton, with freezing stately courtesy, which 
paid due regard to the presence of the 
servant. 

“TI will go now. Idon’t think I am very 
wellto-day. I must get away from business 
for a little while,” answered the master of 
the house, in a lugubrious tone; and with 
a rueful face he followed the lady as she 
éwept before him. ‘ 

She waited till he was in the room, closed 
the door behind him, and turned the key 


with a vindictive snap. Then sweeping 
about, she faced him with eyes flashing an- 
grily, and cheeks purple with rage. 

“Richard Merton,” cried she, in a voice 
trembling with passion, “ this is your work; 
this comes from setting yourself against my 
authority. I wanted the girl sent away, 
and you would not letme!” 

**What in the name of reason ails you? 
Annabel, I told youI could not send her 
off, but I submitted to your plan; I allowed 
you to make her life as intolerable here as 
you could. What has she done now? O, 
Iremember. About that old woman. Set 
your mind at rest. Iam going over to the 
police station ; I will take care the creature 
is convicted upon a charge that will put her 
safely out of the way. Of course she stole. 
I have no doubt of it.’’ 

**T don’t care anything about the wo- 
man,’’ cried Mrs. Merton. “The old 
wretch helped matters along for that blue- 
eyed doll, instead of hurting them, as I ex- 
pected. Idon’t care anything abuut her 
now, only I think it would be a satisfaction 
to see them all hung together!” 

**What troubles you, then? The girl 
shall go if youinsist. I will get her board- 
ed somewhere in the country.” 

“ Why didn’t you say that before ?” vocif- 
erated the lady, fairly doubling up her deli- 
cate hand and shaking it in his face. ‘It 
might have done some good then, but it is 
too late now.”’ 

“Too late?’ repeated the Honorable 
Richard, retreating before the menacing 
gesture, and asking mentally what could 
have happened to put his wife into such an 
extravagant rage. 

** Too late!” mimicked Mrs. Merton, fol- 
lowing up her advantage, and finally hold- 
ing him at bay in the corner of the room. 
“O Richard Merton! I could find it in my 
heart to box your ears, just as if you were 
a blubbering schoolboy. Your stupidity 
has spoiled everything, ruined my poor 
dear Annabel!’ And Mrs. Merton sank 
down into the chair behind her, and in- 
dulged in that rare luxury for her, a genu- 
ine unfeigned fit of hysterics. 

It was a long time before the Honorable 
Richard learned just what had happened. 
Not until he had seen his wife in an ex- 
hausted sleep, with her faithful Susan 
watching over her, and gone to his daughter. 

The fair Annabel gave him a more coher- 
ent account. He was somewhat relieved 
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to find the extent.of the grief her. mother 
had set forth in such piteous terms, had 
been the shedding of a few natural tears of 
pride and mortification. She had already 
discovered a gleam of hope, On the table 
with the refreshment-tray, which had been 
somewhat rudely rifled for a young lady 
heart-brokeén, and life-blighted, lay a small 
newspaper engraving of the latest lion, the 
handsome Lord Barclay, in the act of 
mounting a spirited hunter. 

The undaunted. young lady had been 
building air castles of wonderful success, 
founded upon the solid basis of the set of 
diamond and amethyst, “‘ which papa could 
not certainly have the heart to refuse now.’’ 

Richard Merton’s sallow cheek fiushed 
hot with anger as he listened to the by no 
means softened recital. 

“T donot wonder at your mother’s excite- 
ment,”’ said he, sternly. ‘The insulting 
young ingrate! After all I have done for 
him, to defy me in my own house, We 
shall see how his proud head will bow. He 
shall yet sue humbly for the privilege of 
marrying you.”’ 

And he went back to his library, unlocked 
one of his private letter boxes, and began a 
strict search over a pile of papers, yellow 
and dusty with the years in which they had 
reposed in unmolested quiet. 

He found what he had been searching 
after, carefully sealed in a blank envelop, 
and laid it securely in the secret compart- 
ment of his pocket-book. When this was 
done, he sat there a long time, lost in deep, 
and by no means agreeable revery. The 
flush of anger died out from his thin sallow 
cheek. His head drooped lower and lower, 
until it rested upon the arms crossed over 
the table. A hollow groan came drearily 
upon the stillness of the room, as his labor- 
ing chest shook convulsively. 

*O Alick, Alick! if I had followed your 
solemn charge, I might yet have hope of 
gaining back my peace of mind. I thought 
all things were laid in such a prosperous 
train, that I stood upon the goal of my de- 
sires, and lo, the fruit. turns to dead ashes 
on my lips! The very foundation of secur- 
ity and safety seems knocked away from 
under my feet. Turn which way I will, 
only bitterest humiliation awaits me. 
Heaven have mercy upon me! After all 
these years of forgetfulness, my sin has 
found me out!’ 

There was a woeful wretchedness in the 
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tone, a terrible agony of remorse looked 
out from the glittering eyes. 

“Richard Merton!’ said a deep-toned 
voice, ‘‘have you grown wretched enough 
for atonement? Do you bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance ?”’ 

The startled man sprang up, and looked 
around him wildly. The door of the paper 
and rubbish closet was slowly opened, and 
the ubiquitous Moll walked forth gravely. 

“Who are you?” demanded Richard 
Merton, shrinking back from the out- 
stretched, warning finger. ‘How came 
you here ?”’ 

entered buta moment since. I knew 
you would be here overwhelmed with the 
failure of your cherished plans, I meant 
to share the wretched hour with you.”’ 

** Who are you ?” demanded Richard Mer- 
ton, in a tone less fierce and high. 

**T am one who knows every secret you 
have sought to bury in your guilty heart, 
Richard Merton. I know of the foul wrongs 
perpetrated, of the evil plans frustrated. 
Once again I ask, do yourepent? Would 
you once more have peace of mind ?”’ 

“It is impossible—there is no hope!’ 
cried out the tortured man, 

“With man itis impossible. With God 
all things are possible,’? answered the 
strange woman, who had always a text for 
every occasion. 

I could hope muttered Richard 
Merton, wistfully. 

“ Carry your agonizing repentance to the 
feet of a Merciful One, more ready to give 
than you to ask,’’ exhorted Old Moll. 

The master of the stately house clasped 
his hands over his face, and the hot tears 
streamed through them, 

“Tt is well,’’? croned Old Moll, rocking 
herself toand fro. ‘“‘ Tears are never at the 
command of the utterly depraved. They 
show when the heart grows like that of a 
little child. Weep on, Richard Merton; 
weep away all the hardness, and obstinacy, 
and evil pride. Throw yourself, like a sin- 
ner, at the Lord’s feet, prostrate in the dust, 
and rise up like him, pardoned, ready to.go 
forth to prove by works the sincerity of 
your repentance,” 

Another long silence. The hands were 
slowly withdrawn, the white haggard face 
looked forth with a gray gleam of hope 
upon its ghastly features. é‘ 

“T think I understand you... Whoever 
you are, [thank you. You have put into 
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my groping hand a thread, which, frail as 
it is, may raise me up above the vortex of 
ruin which threatens to engulf me, Ido 
repent. In dust and ashesI acknowledge 
that I have lived all my life by a false and 
treacherous principle—that no man can do 
evil and find peace, even though prosperity 
surround him, Iwill make a full confes- 
sion; not to punish Philip Leigh, but to re- 
store to the defrauded their just inheri- 
tance. You have some mysterious interest 
in the girl; take this, it is all that is needed, 
but I can bring further proof, a living wit- 
ness. Take it quickly, ere the evil demons 
come back to rule my heart. Take it, use 
it, and leave me to implore mercy of that 
Heaven whose rule I have long defied.” 

He snatched out from the pocket-book 
the envelop so lately placed there, thrust it 
into the old woman’s hand, and dropped 
his head again to the table. 

Moll’s hands were clasped over it a mo- 
ment in joyful thanksgiving. Then, sud- 
denly, she bent over the humiliated man, 
resting her two hands upon his shoulder, 
with her hot tears dropping upon the bowed 
head. 

* Richard Merton, may the merciful Lord 
forgive, and bless, and love you as I do!” 
. said she, solemnly, but the voice was not 
the voice of Old Moll. 

He sprang up, and looked around him 
wildly, stretching out his arms imploringly. 

spoke? where are you? QO, in 
the name of mercy, speak again ?”’ 

But Old Moll had vanished, and when he 
rushed through the hall to the outer portal, 
he saw her just closing a coach door behind 
her, as it whirled away. He went back to 
the library, with the look of a man walking 
in his sleep. 


Philip Leigh lifted up the stiff insensible 
figure of Madame Heckler, and carried it 
to the divan, bidding Old Moll call a ser- 
vant to his aid. The mysterious woman 
had complied, and taking advantage of the 
confusion at the Lodge, had quietly made 
her way back, as we have seen, to Merton 
House. 

Genevieve, with her ready sympathy and 
womanly dexterity, came to the aid of 
Philip, and untied the strings of the muslin 
cap to give the cold throat relief. Heavy 
masses of rich brown hair, threaded occa- 
sionally with gleams of silver, fell out as 
she removed the cap, and made a wonder- 


ful change in the character of the face. 
The girl, with a low cry, sprang away, 
and searched over the pale cold features 
with fierce questioning eyes. 

** What could have affected her so strange- 
ly?’ murmured Philip, as he chafed the 
delicate hands, and sprinkled the water over 
the insensible face. ‘Genevieve, could 
you loosen that close shawl? It would 
nearly strangle her, I think, if breath should 
come at all.” 

Genevieve’s shaking hands unlocked the 
plain black brooch which secured the cape, 
and unbuttoned the waist of her dress 
across the neck, 

Another low sobbing cry broke from her, 
as her trembling fingers tangled themselves 
ina black cord around her neck, which 
drew forth a small ivory case. She seized 
the case, opened it, gave one glance at the 
girlish face painted within, and fell on her 
knees before the sufferer, crying, faintly: 

* O, saveher, Philip, save her! She must 
not die! It is my mother, my blessed 
mother!’ 

Philip Leigh could not stop for further 
questioning, but worked with a will, chaf- 
ing vigorously at the cold hands; and forc- 
ing drop by drop through the parted lips the 
wine Dickson had brought him. 

Their efforts were rewarded at last. Slow- 
ly came the fluttering breath back to the 
gasping lungs. The deathly pallor of the 
complexion warmed beneath the inflowing 
tide of life. After a feeble trembling the 
eyelids fluttered away, and those sad blue 
eyes looked up—into other tender orbs of 
just such violet hue. 

‘* Mother, mother!’ sobbed Genevieve, 
flinging her arms around the helpless figure. 

The feeble hands were clasped around 
her neck with a passionate abandonment of 
tenderness, which showed how terrible a 
void had racked the mother’s heart, and 
over the colorless lips rippled the old words 
of endearment, the fond childish phrases, 
mixed up with many a sweet Italian word 
of caressing love, 

** My child, my darling—my own precious 
one! Genevieve, carissima! Do I hold 
you in my arms again? O, how these eyes 
have ached, ached all the day and wept all 
the night, for one sight of this precious 
face.” 

‘Why did you send me away from you? 
O, why did you practise so cruel a deceit ?” 
asked the daughter, in tones of reproach. 
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“To give you yourrights. IknewI should 
never be able to prove them myself. And 
Tecould trust so fearlessly the noble man 
to whom I sent you. O my darling, if I 
had known he was to die, I should never 
have tried it. And yet how blessedly has 
the truth come forth.” 

She had been growing stronger, and 
raised herself now, and drew her daughter’s 
head fondly to her breast, while her fingers 
wandered lovingly amid the gold-brown 
rippling curls. 

“My rights, mamma? Ido not under- 
stand—it is all a mystery.” 

You shall hear it fully explained. Only 
say you forgive me for allowing you to be- 
lieve me dead; but O, was I not the keenest 
sufferer? Sometimes I have thought to 
grow mad with the hungry longing, gnaw- 
ing ever at my breast. I have kept your 
history from you, because it was so woeful- 
ly sad that 1 wished to spare your young 
heart so much grief. I really believed I 
was to die, and I embraced, with feverish 
longing to have you safer, the first oppor- 
tunity to send you to Captain Alick. I gave 
him all your history and mine, and I knew 
that great generous soul would accomplish 
all that was possible. Do I understand 
that this noble-hearted, though strange ap- 
pearing woman you call Moll, was left by 
him with the furtherance of his plan? 
Heaven bless her forever. O my child, we 
can face the world now. Your mother’s 
name is free from cloud or stain.” 

“Mother, dear mother, what claim have 
I? You perplex me,” said Genevieve, 
slowly. 

“ My child, did you not hear the man’s 
testimony? It was true, every word of it. 
Wilmot Leigh was my husband, your 
father.” 

The girl sprang away from the clinging 
arm, and flew where Philip stood, grave, 
startled, almost dismayed by this renewed 
revelation. 

“Philip, O Philip, f can give it back to 
you, Ican give it back to you. Wish me 
joy, Philip!” 

He took in his the eager hands. 

** My Genevieve, pardon me that I am al- 
most grieved. Shall I be so selfish, so cow- 
ardly as to allow you to marry a penniless 
man? You, who with your peerless beauty, 
your angelic goodness, and this noble for- 
tune, may well count upon the coronet of 
a duchess.”’ 


‘Philip, Philip! will ‘you mar the bliss- 
fulness of this happy day? What for me 
were the proudest coronet in the land, if I 
lacked the more precious diadem of Philip 
Leigh’s affection ?’ pleaded a sweet earnest 
voice. 

While yet Philip, the proud foolish fel- 
low, stood gravely thrusting down the long- 
ing to clasp herin his arms, and defy every 
nobleman in the land to wrest her from him, 
Old Moll returned from the hasty visit to 
Merton House. The few words she had 
overheard explained the case for hershrewd 
mind. She came up to them with a smile 
they did not see. 

** You have discovered in my absence the 
true heir to the Leigh property, Mr. Philip. 
It is well for you that you have given good 
proof of your disinterested affection, else 
you had lacked Old Moll’s approval. Now, 
no voice will give a heartier blessing to your 
union than mine. Especially,” she added, 
‘as I have taken pains to ascertain, as be- 
comes a faithful guardian, that a snug little 
property is set down to you in a will which 
may shortly come into the executor’s hand.” 

“It isa false report. There can be no 
one able or willing to will their property to 
me,’’ vociferated Philip. 

Moll smiled calmly. 

“You are rash in your judgment. I am 
very positive there is an individual both 
able and willing, my gallant young lover. 
Take your sweet little bride, and be happy, 
Philip Leigh. ‘You deserve each other, and 
this happy issue of so many startling devel- 
opments. This girl’s angel mother could 
not refuse her sanction to such a union. 
May her blessing descend upon you. Old 
Moll’s mission is accomplished. She must 
go her own way now, and bid you farewell,” 

“ Farewell!’ cried Genevieve, seizing the 
old woman’s hand. ‘“* Never, my noble,gene- 
rous friend ! You must remain with us; your 
home will be ours, your happiness our ear- 
nest study. You shall not leave us, Moll. 
Help me plead with her, Philip. Dear 
mother, it is Moll who has wrought all our 
joy; help me to convince her she is hence- 
forward one of our family.” 

The old woman wheeled around sudden- 
ly, as Mrs. Wilmot Leigh came forward to 
her side, to add her veice to her daughter’s. 
entreaty. 

“Mother! mother!"’ exclaimed Moll, in a. 
shaky voice. “ What do you mean, Gene- 
vieve Leigh ?”’ 
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“That I have found my mother—my 
poor, poor mother—who nearly crushed 
her own heart and mine, to send me away 
to one whom she believed able to prove for 
me my rights. She concealed her contin- 
ued existence to further the longed-for dis- 
covery. I found her here, Philip’s house- 
keeper and my mother. It is all likea 
beautiful fairy tale—the lost one returned 
to life—the good made happy.” 

“Ah, there is one whose place none can 
fillY’ sighed Mrs. Leigh; ‘‘ our noble, no- 
ble friend Captain Alick, I understand 
that he left with you, my good woman, the 
fulfilment of his plans for our behalf. 
Wonderfully indeed have you succeeded. 
It is very little indeed that we can do for 
you in return. Surely you will not refuse 
us the satisfaction of caring for your de- 
clining years?” 

Moll had been staring wildly from be- 
neath the green calash. 

cried Genevieve, ‘‘I remember. 
She used to know you. She told me she 
used to know and love you once. Do you 
not recognize my mother, Moll ?”’ 

“What! is there still further discovery 
to be made?” exclaimed Philip, gayly. 

*Yes,’’? answered Moll; but her voice 
sounded singularly unlike the deep tones 
to which they had grown accustomed. 

She turned around slowly and deliber- 
ately, and walked toward the door. 

“No! no!’ cried all three. 

“T will come again. I must go for Rich- 
ard Merton. Put aside your anger against 
him; he is a miserable but penitent sinner. 
Without knowing of this discovery of ours, 
he has voluntarily given me the long- 
sought marriage certificate with which to 
establish the claims of this dear Gene- 
vieve. Wait here until I can bring him.”’ 

It was not so tedious a matter waiting, 
though Moll was absent two hours. There 
was so much to teil on either side—so 
many explanations. Mrs. Leigh was say- 
ing with a happy smile, just as the car- 
riage rolled again to the door: 

“Ah, Philip Leigh, you cannot guess 
with what bitter and unkind feelings I 
came hither as your housekeeper. I ap- 
plied to you, from a vague hope of in some 
way eliciting information concerning the 
cruel arts which had been practised to de- 
fraud me and my daughter of our rights. 
I watched your movements closely until 
the accident occurred. Then my bitter- 


ness melted. I learned from Dickson’s 
occasional visits of your chivalrous con- 
duct to my Genevieve. I began to doubt 
your complicity with your guardian. I 
grew to respect you. How thankful I am 
now to heal our difficulties by giving you 
this precious one, I cannot express to you, 
for words have little power where feelings 
are so deep.”’ 

Philip extended his hand to meet that of 
his late housekeeper with deep emotion. 
Genevieve left her tender clasp of the 
twain, to run to the window to watch the 
inmates of the coach. 

“‘He has come! O Philip, Mr. Merton 
has come! But how melancholy and 
bowed down he looks. Dear Old Moll! 
her influence seems almost miraculous. 
How could she melt that proud heart? 
Mother, dear mother, do not tremble so. 
Why should you be afraid to meet him?” 

“Alas, my child, the sight of that man 
will recall many sore experiences of my 
life; but that which thrills me now with 
keenest pain is the memory of Alick 
Thurston. He came between us so wick- 
edly and cruelly—this Richard Merton. O, 
how will he dare to meet my eyes?” 

“Or mine!’ exclaimed Philip, fiercely. 
‘* Making me the innocent defrauder of the 
widow and orphan, to give a wealthy hus- 
band to his daughter.” 

He came in first—Richard Merton—and 
his stern lip quivered, as he said, promptly: 

“T have just listened toa strange but 
blessed story—that one whom I believed 
sleeping in her grave had retarned to life, 
to enable me to atone, so far as possible, 
for my wicked conduct. I come into the 
presence of you whom I have wronged so 
bitterly, humbly and penitently to confess 
my wrong-doing; not that 1 have heart to 
expect or implore your forgiveness, but 
that I believe it the first step toward re- 
trieving my character here, and the way to 
prove my sincerity in the sight of Heaven.” 

The words fell falteringly from his lips. 
It was almost frightful to witness the great 
change which had come over him in these 
few brief hours. Not only in his deport- 
ment, the humble, pleading, deprecating 
tone which had been so hard, and stern, 
and self-sufficient of old, the downcast 
mournful eye and broken voice; but in the 
haggard worn face, the tall form bowed 
and bent as with the sudden weight of 
years. 
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The pair who had been so bitterly de- 
nouncing him a moment since, spoke sim- 
ultaneously : 

“We believe you truly penitent. We 
forgive you freely.” 

A mournful smile broke over his face. 

‘So generous? Idid not expect it. I 
did not dare hope for it. I am sure I do 
not deserve it yet. But I will try. Heaven 
willing, I will try.” 

Genevieve hastened to give him an easy- 
chair, for she saw how his limbs trembled. 
He sank into it with a long-drawn sigh. 

“You too?” he murmured, in a keenly 
regretful tone. 

Moll from the doorway had observed 
everything. 

“Thrice blessed is this joyful day. It 
almost seems like an earthly resurrection 
day. The blind see, the wicked repent, the 
dead are made alive again!’ exclaimed 
she, coming forward slowly. 

*And you were to reveal still another 
mystery,’’ said Genevieve, eagerly. 

Moll was deliberately untying the strings 
of the odious green calash, which no one 
yet had seen removed from her head. 

Tantalizingly slow in her movements, 
she crossed the room, and rang the bell, 
ordering a basin and aewer. The servant 
brought it, while utter silence and watch- 
ful eyes followed her movement. 

The green calash fell upon the floor. 
Upon it dropped likewise the long snow- 


white elfish locks; the cloak, the blue. 


dress followed. Moll stood before them, 
dressed in a fine broadcloth suit of navy 
blue with bright buttons. She bent over 
the basin, dashed the water over her 
swarthy face and hands, and turned herself 
around. 

Genevieve was sobbing in the out- 
stretched arms in another moment, and 
Richard Merton was kneeling at her feet, 

“Captain Alick! O Captain Alick!”’ 

» Only swift-falling tears, choking sobs 
and close-hand pressure could give utter- 
ance to the emotion which filled every 
heart. Words were so utterly inadequate, 
so poor, so feeble, at such a moment! 

Later on, Captain Alick had called 
around him a jubilant group. Not one of 
the dear ones who had clung so fondly to 
his memury was absent. There was hon- 
est Tim, with a story of his own to tell of 
the wonderful comfort Old Moll had given 
him at her lonely hut on the night of his 
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first visit, and of his many queer expedi. 
tions since. There was Dickson and Jane 
Gove, almost as glad in their young master 
and mistress’s felicity, as in the promised 
comfort of their own lives. Even Richard 
Merton still lingered, finding it hard to 
tear himself away from the rejoicing happy 
circle, for a return to his gloomy home, 
where he had yet to confess such a humil- 
iating story. But his repentance was ear- 
nest and sincere. He hadagood motive 
now for retrieving his character. He had 
afar more cheerful heart, too, since the 
injuries he had inflicted were now so won- 
derfully healed. 

It was not until the others had silently 
left them to each other’s society, that 
Captain Alick, approaching Mrs. Leigh, 
said, earnestly: . 

** Miriam, the path of life leads down the 
vale, 1 know, yet there may be many a 
pleasant year left us—many a golden au- 
tumnal day. Why should we walk apart, 

, Whose hearts were blended in the early 
springtime? Miriam, beloved of my youth 
and manhood, will you come to brighten 
the home from which I must lose Gene- 
vieve ?”’ 

Her answer was low-breathed and brief. 
But when the young people came in softly, 
with shy inquiring glances, they saw that 
their dearest hopes were to be fulfilled. 
That those faithful hearts, separated by 
the cruel chances of so many years, were 
to repose quietly in each other’s affection 
through the remaining days of life. 

“I think there is only one who will 
be shocked and distressed by the marvel- 
lous revelations of this wonderful day,” 
said Philip Leigh, that evening, as he was 
playfully clasping the jewels, from the 
well-stocked casket bequeathed from many 
generations of Leighs, around the arms and 
neck, and showering with diamond sparks 
the guld-brown curls of Genevieve. 

“Aud who may that be?” asked Gene- 
vieve, with an arch smile. ‘“‘ The fair An- 
nabel who so scornfully discarded you this 
morning ?” 

“Nay! She has already comforted her- 
self with the prospective claims of Lady 
Barclay. But I refer to her singularly 
proud and ambitious mother—to Mrs. 
Merton.” 

“And why should she mourn, I pray 
you?” asked Mrs. Leigh, leaning across 


from her veteran lover’s protecting arm, to 
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admire the pretty tableau of the graceful 
girl and handsome youth. 

“Can you not see? She has lost for- 
ever, I fear, something more precious to 
her than any happiness of ours.’’ 

“You speak in riddles ; what has she lost ?”’ 


Philip bent to arrange a fillet of pearls 
across the fair forehead, and drew out 
from the crushing golden band a shiny 
ringlet, ere he answered, with a clear mer- 
ry laugh: 

**She has lost—Captain Alick’s Legacy 


MY BOATS. 


BY FANNY HOPE. 


In my childhood’s hours I used to play 
With a painted boat the livelong day, 
Launching it off with the greatest glee, 
Watching it slowly return to me. 


At times the mad waves would lash about 
My little craft that I thus sent out, 
Whirling, tossing and lifting it, then 
Throwing it back on the beach again. 


So many times had my craft set out, 
And returned again, I had no doubt, 
If I sailed it on the deepest sea, 

My boat would again return to me, 


At last, one morning I took my boat, 

And on the ocean set it afloat, 

Watched it away with a thrill of pride, 

Thinking, “It will come back with the 
Mattapan, Feb., 1874. 


[tide.” 


But that little boat I never saw more, 
Although I hastened oft to the shore, 
But not my boat, or even its wraith, 
Rewarded my unwavering faith. 


Ah, many a boat 1 have since sailed, 
And their sad fate I have oft bewailed ; 
The ocean of life is broad and deep, 
And some of our fairest barks will keep. 


And now I have only one boat more 
To sail away to a distant shore; 

I have hope and faith to go with me, 
But youth was lost on the rolling sea. 


This, my lifeboat, will never return, 
But across the river I there shall learn 
Why all of the boats I sent to sea 
Were lost, and never came back to me. 


A COINCIDENCE. 


BY CLARA L’CLERC. 


*Helas! je ne puis esperer ni Tun ni 
Voutrel’ Poor Telemaque! how I pity you! 
How miserable you must have been, shut 
up in that horrid old tower! Not you, 
Rover; I’m not talking to you, but of poor 
Telemaque, ‘le fils d’ Ulysse, roi d Ithaque 
en Grece. By the way, Rover!’—and 
Hope Hentz closed the volume from which 
she had been reading, tossed it upon the 
grass beside her, took the great shaggy 
head of her favorite between her soft white 
palms, and looking straight into his know- 
ing eyes, continued, ‘‘ between you and 
me, 1 think this same Telamaque was a 
little vain. How egotistical: ‘Je suis, Te- 
lemaquel’ etc. What say you, old Rover?” 
And the soft hand gently smoothed the 
shaggy ear, and patted him kindly on the 
head. The dog buried his great nose in 
the young girl’s dress, wagged his great 
plume of a tail, and gave other evidence 

2 


that he fully appreciated the confidence his 
young mistress was reposing in him by 
making known her opinion of so noteda 
personage. 

“I say, Rover!’ continued the girl after 
a while—for she had been as busy sticking 
her slipper bindings full of blue waed vio- 
lets and the tiny cups of the heartleaf as 
though her life had depended upon its 
accomplishment, and now put out her lit- 
tle feet, admiring the effect with evident 
satisfaction, “we must go home. The sun 
is kissing the world a good-by. How beau- 
tifully those golden arrows shimmer 
through the trees; how fragrant the air; 
how musical the birds; how good God is to 
us? 

She had arisen from her mossy cushion. 
of green grass, tufts of violets and heart- 
leaves; and after shaking out the folds of 
her delicate pink gingham, she took her 
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broad-brimmed straw hat from the sweet 
shrub bush near by, and tying the rich pink 
ribbon beneath her pretty chin, caught up 
her favorite book, Telemaque, from its 
resting-place on the grass, called Rover, 
and then looked around. Something was 
missing. ‘* Where is my dinner-basket, 
Rover?’ 

The dog gave a quick short bark of intel- 
ligence, and darted away to a clump of 
“shrub-bushes”’ on the opposite side of 
the narrow path near which they had been 
resting. In a few moments he returned 
with a pretty little willow-basket, and wag- 
ging his tail, trotted on soberly by the side 
of his mistress, carrying the basket. 

“*T know Aunt Esther wonders what has 
become of me!’ A serious look gathered 
over the bright brunette face; the dark 
eyes left off their laughing; the glossy 
raven curls ceased their saucy coquettish 
‘hide-and-seek ’’ about the damask cheeks ; 
and the twin coral lips closed without a 
smile over the pure white teeth. ‘It is too 
bad! Ishould not serve Aunt Esther so. 
I know how restless and uneasy she be- 
comes when I stay out so late; and I must 
do so no more. I shall try to be very good 
after this. But, then, J have Rover; he 
would not let anything trouble me. But 
she thinks because I am—’’ 

‘Pardon my boldness, lady; but can 
you direct me to the house of Mrs. Hentz 
—Mrs. Esther Hentz, the widow? That 
was the name given me, if I mistake not.” 

With a stifled shriek, the young girl 
looked around, and saw standing near her 
—no formidable sight, surely—only a very 
handsome young man, tall and slender, 
with chestnut-brown hair clustering in a 
thousand little rings over a massive brow— 
for having made an exceedingly polite sal- 
utation to the lady, he still held his straw 
hat in his hand—his face pale, very pale; 
eyes of a deep bright blue looking admir- 
ingly upon the tiny figure before him; and 
white teeth gleamed through the brown 
mustache, just a shade darker than the 
hair; and the rich musical voice spoke 
again : 

“T crave a thousand pardons, lady, for 
having startled you so. I am on my way 
to the residence of a Mrs. Hentz—a widow 
lady, I believe. I am just recovering from 
a sévere attack of illness; and, wishing to 
visit some quiet little nook, where I might 
enjoy country air and country scenes, with 


a glass of fresh rich milk every day, some 
of my friends directed me to Mrs. Hentz 
as the person. But, pardon me; I’m speak- 
ing in quite an unceremonious manner.” 

By this time Hope had recovered her 
power of speech, and replied, very courte- 
ously, thatrshe would direct him, with 
pleasure; that Mrs. Hentz was her aunt, 
ete.; and concluded by asking him if he 
had walked all the way from the station— 
a mile and a half distant—burdened with 
that heavy valise. He replied that he had 
been unable to hire any conveyance at the 
station to bring him out, but that he was 
not much fatigued ; that the exercise would 
do him good. 

She regretted that she could not assist 
him; he returned thanks for her kindness, 
praised her large Newfoundland, and 
called him Rover. Hope’s large dark eyes 
turned upon him in wonder and astonish- 
ment. A merry smile twinkled in his blue 
eyes and lurked beneath the shadow of his 
mustache. 

“A third time pardon me, Miss—lady; 
but for the last half hour I’ve been study- 
ing a most beautiful picture.” 

A tide of crimson swept over the girl’s 
cheek, neck and brow. She walked on in 
silence, while the young man continued: 

““Imade an effort several times to ad- 
dress you, -but refrained from disturbing a 
scene so beautiful; and not until I heard 
you say ‘Aunt Esther’ did I summon cour- 
age sufficient.” 

By this time they were nearing a pretty 
little two-story house, covered with cling- 
ing vines and hanging moss, set back from 
the road amid a grove of noble oaks. Old- 
fashioned flowers bordered the handsome 
walk, and attracted the stranger’s notice 
as he lifted the latch to the neat white 
gate, and waited for his companion to pass 
through. As he followed her, the gate 
shut with a click, and an old lady, with a 
kind matronly face, came out on the low 
piazza, and stood awaiting the approach of 
the trio. Rover was the first to ascend the 
steps; and placing the basket at the old 
lady’s feet, he stretched himself upon the 
broad mat for a twilight siesta. By this 
time Hope and her companion were upon 
the steps. 

** Hope, dear child !’—the voice was very 
kind—“‘ you give me such uneasiness. I 
fear for my pet to be out so late.” 

“Dear aunt, I shall do so np more. But 
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J have brought home a visitor with me—”’ 

‘Mrs, Hentz—good-evening, madam.’’ 
And the young man took the hand which 
the old lady had kindly offered. 

** My name is Lindsey, madam—Murdoch 
Lindsey; and I was directed by my friends 
to you. I should like to engage board with 
you for several weeks.”’ 

‘* Happy to see you, Mr, Lindsey. Walk 
in. Hope dear, wheel the large armchair 
out here for the young gentleman, and let 
him rest before trying to mount the stairs; 
he looks weakly. Been sick long, sir?’ 


‘The faded blue eyes looked into his kindly, 


and a wrinkled hand removed his hat from 
his aching head and smoothed the tangled 
curls very tenderly as he sank into the 
large old-fashioned chair, which the bright 
little Hope had wheeled near the trailing 
clusters of honeysuckle and star-jessamine. 
*T’m sorry, but you’ll have to room up 
stairs,’ continued the old lady. 

‘* It makes no difference, madam; I am 
only fatigued by my walk from the station. 
I have been convalescent now some three 
weeks. Whata beautiful littlé place you 
have, madam!’ And the stranger’s eye 
wandered admiringly over the old-fash- 
ioned house and grounds. 

“Tm glad you like it, sir. But excuse 
me, that Lmay haye your room prepared. 
My niece, Miss Hope Hentz, will keep you 
company. Ill send Sylvia to you, Hope, 
when the room is ready.’ And the good 
lady went into the house, leaving the young 
people together. 

The next morning Murdoch Lindsey was 
too ill to rise. His long walk from the 
station had given him a ‘‘ back-set,’’ so 
Aunt Esther said, and very carefully the 
old lady nursed him through the day; and 
late in the afternoon he managed to creep 
down stairs, and found the large armchair 
on the piazza, as he had left it the night 
before. 

‘*I wonder where that little sprite, that 
little heartleaf is?’ he murmured, as he 
closed his eyes and rested his head upon 
the faded purple velvet cushion of the 
chair. And while Murdoch Lindsey sat in 
the large old chair beneath the swaying 
and drooping vines of honeysuckle and 
jessamine, dreaming the few bright hours 
of the fair June afternoon away in thoughts 
of Hope Hentz, she—*“‘ the little sprite, the 
little heartleaf,’’ as he had designated her 
—was just “closing school’’ in a little log 


schoolhouse which stood in a grove about 
half a mile from ‘Aunt Esther’s.”” What 
a cool little place it was, with wild sweet- 
brier and ivy clambering over the low 
doorway and twining about the rock chim- 
ney! Large old trees stretched their 
gnarled branches across, and united above 
the lowly roof, making even at noonday an 
almost twilight coolness and fragrance 
within. The evening hymn was sung; the 
little ones all gathered around “dear Miss 
Hope’’ for a good-night kiss; the door was 
pulled to and latched; and the young 
schoolmistress, with Rover by her side, 
started on her homeward walk. 

‘* How funny it seems to me! Two weeks 
to-day since I commenced teaching for 
poor Hattie Marshall. And I really like 
it. Inever thought that I—Hope Hentz 
the heiress—would take pleasure in teach- 
ing a little country school; and all for love , 
of poor dear Hattie. I fear it will bea 
long time before she is able to teach, but 
I shall do all I can to please her patrons. I 
wonder what dear old Guardy would think 
of it? But, anyway, I shall not be there 


_ when that hateful nephew returns from his 


great eastern tour. Heigh ho! I hate to 
displease old Guardy, but must do it in this 
instance. I shall not marry a man I know 
nothing of and care nothing for.”’ 

Presently the pouting lips parted, and 
a gay gush of song floated up among the 
tallold trees; and the mocking-bird ceased 
his song to catch the air “sweet Hope 
Hentz’’ was singing. 


The truth is, Miss Hope Hentz was a 
spoiled little miss. She had been left an 
orphan at so early an age that she had no 
recollection of her parents; but her dear 
old guardian, Felix Knight, was.a father to 
her; and on her last birthday, when his 
little pet Hope and her eighteenth year 
joined hands on a fair May morning, he 
took the little beauty on his knee and gave 
her a letter to read—a letter written years 
and years ago by that father who had so 
long been sleeping in his grave. This let- 
ter told her that it was the writer’s wish, 
as it was also that of his best friends and 
her future guardian, that when she should 
become eighteen years of age she should 
marry Mr. Knight’s nephew; and Mr. 
Knight, having no children of his own, 
and his nephew being an orpban, all his 
uncle’s vast wealth should be given to him 
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on condition that he would wed her; and 
the uncle considered it best that they 
should not meet until they had completed 
their scholastic course. ‘“‘And now, my 
dear daughter, my old friend and I have 
talked this over many times; and his heart 
seemed fixed on uniting the two estates. 
He says there is but one way, and that is 
the marriage of yourself with this young 
man; [I write to you as I should speak to 
you were it the morning of your eighteenth 
birthday, my daughter; I think of you as a 
woman grown, and speak of him as the 
young man, which will be true ere your 
eyes kindle above this page;] and also says 
that the young man shall not have his 
property unless he marries you. Now, my 
child, I do not command you to marry this 
young man; but I advise you to do just as 
your guardian directs. He will never tell 
my child to do anything that will not con- 
duce to her happiness. Praying God’s 
blessings on you and your future husband, 
I close this, my first and last letter to my 
daughter—my only one—so soon to be left 
fatherless.” 

She wept while reading these words. 
Why should she not? ‘It seemed as if her 
father were speaking to her from his last 
resting-place. 

“ Do not cry, Beauty; just do what your 
father says, and all will be right.” 

“But, Guardy, I have never seen this 
nephew of yours—this man both yourself 
and my father wish metomarry. Suppose 
he should not like me, and I should not 
fancy him—then wliat?”’ And she looked 
up archly into his face, smiling through 
her tears. 

*O, but he must like you! he will like 
you, I know, Beauty. Howcan he help it, 
after once seeing yot ?”’ 

But she very resolutely shook her head. 

“T know I shall hate him, Guardy, just 
because you want me to like him; for when 
one wants me to like a person, then that 
very person 1 am sure to dislike. When is 
he coming ?’’ she asked, suddenly. 

“IT expect him home the latter part of 
next month. I have written him exactly 
what your father says to you in his letter; 
and he must accept, or he loses the estate.’”’ 

“Now this is too much! You speak as if 
‘] had no voice at allin this matter. And 
I'll tell you now, once for all I will not 
marry him. Let him stay in the east, 
where he has been, you say, for so many 
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years. I know I wish he would stay there 
And with that, the little beauty swept from 
the room, with tears of indignation spark- 
ling in her eyes and quivering on her jetty’ 
lashes. 

The next morning’s mail brought her a 
letter from a recently-widowed aunt, beg- 
ging her to spend the spring and summer 
months with her, as she (Hope) was now a 
young lady of leisure. Hope was much 
pleased with the idea, and informed her 
guardian that she was going to pass the 
summer with her Aunt Esther, who, since 
Uncle Austin’s death, was so lonely, and 
that she considered it her duty to visit her 
aunt. Her guardian coaxed, scolded, 
begged; but allto no purpose. She had 
been at Aunt Esther’s a month, enjoying 
everything so much—even teaching school ; 
which last she was doing to accommodate 
an old friend of her childhood, who was. 
suffering with a severe attack of fever. 


The blithe little lay had been carolled to- 
the close, and the end of the lane “ had. 
been turned,” and Hope wasathome. She 
started as she saw the pale face of the inva- 
lid resting against the purple cushion of the 
chair. ‘‘ How pale he looks?’ she mur- 
mured; ‘‘I fear he is going to be very ill 
again.” Soft as her footfall was, the young 
man opened his eyes, and smiled “a pleas- 
ant good-evening.” Hope passed on with 
a bright smile and gentle inclination of the 
head. By-and-by he heard her sweet voice 
singing snatches of ‘‘ We met by chance ;’” 
and after a while she came down the stairs: 
—he heard her light feet tripping—erossed 
the hall and entered the low piazza. How 
sweet, how fragrant she appeared! A dress 
of pure fleecy white enveloped her slender 
form; the pretty throat seemed the prettier 
for its covering of delicate lace and spray 
of star-jessamine and sweet brier, fastened 
with a tiny pearl brooch; the curls, fra- 
grant as if dipped in some ambrosiul urn, 
were looped here and there with sprays of 
honeysuckle and jessamine. What a soft 
light lingered in her eye! what a witching 
smile played about her coral lips! 

“ How wearily the day must have passed 
with you, Mr. Lindsey!’ And the tiny 
form seated itself upon one of the low wil- 
low benches, beneath the honeysuckle 
vines. “I regretted several times, during 
school to-day, that I had not left the key to: 
my little library with Aunt Esther, so you 
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might have enjoyed some of my favorite 
authors.”’ 

A schoolteacher! Had he heard aright? 
ile stared with his great beautiful blue eyes 
into the speaker’s face. So slight, so girl- 
ish, such a perfect child herself, it seemed 
quite a mystery to him. He had conceived 
an idea that all schoolmistresses were ugly 
old maids. But this little creature before 
him! Surely, she was no old maid; only 
a waif—a stray leaf—for some one to gath- 
er and place among his heart treasures. 
All this and more, too, floated through 
Murdoch Lindsey’s brain, while he sat there 
and watched the slender fingers pull a clus- 
ter of honeysuckle into tiny bits and cast 
them on the floor. At last he spoke: 

‘*You are very kind—very, Miss Hentz; 
but I intend trespassing still more upon 
your kindness. Will you favor me by read- 
ing a few pages from the author you were 
reading yesterday? [have'always had such 
an earnest desire to possess a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. Would 
that I could find some one willing to teach 
such. a stupid pupil as I would prove.” And 
the blue eyes. looked pleadingly into the 
dark ones. 

‘*T would be your teacher, Mr. Lindsey, 
if you think me capable of instructing you 
in any way.’ And a bright glow suffused 
the beautiful face. 

‘Thanks, thanks, Miss Hope’’—may I 
not call you so ?”’ 

With a bright smile of assent the young 
girl hastened to get the book in order to 
commence their lesson; for she was almost 
as eager as the young man, who watched 
ther with a peculiar smile hid away beneath 
his mustache, and murmured softly, ‘‘ How 
beautiful she is! O Hope, Hope! Dare I 
hope?” 

She soon returned, and seating herself 
near Murdoch Lindsey’s side, Hope Hentz 
gave him his first lesson in French, while, 
I fear, both were taking a lesson in some- 
thing far more dangerous to their hearts. 
Hope would look up in astonishment, now 
and then, as her pupil read some sentence 
after her with such perfection that she won- 
dered if he were not the teacher, and sie 
the pupil. He caught the look; and, per- 
mitting his hand to rest lightly upon the 
fair slender one upon the open page, with 
a strange light in his blue eyes, which 
luoked so pleadingly into hers, he repeat- 
ed softly, dreamily: 


“Tis pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes; that is, I mean, 
When both the teacher and the taught are young.” 


One bright July morning, a month later, 
as Felix Knight satin his large pleasant 
library, engaged in writing, a servant en- 
tered the room with the morning mail. 
Having placed the various packages and 
letters upon the table, with a deferential 
bow to his ‘master, he withdrew. Felix 
Knight took off his gold-bowed glasses, 
wiped them carefully with his straw-colored 
silk handkerchief, replaced them on his 
nose, and proceeded to break the seal of 
the first letter, which proved to be from his 
ward. A portion of it read thus: 


** And now, dear Guardy, I have a secret 
to tell you, or, rather, a confession to make, 
in connection with this’ same person, and 
your consent to gain, to a question very 
near my heart. I have at Jast found one to 
love. He is truly one of nature’s noblemen. 
Refined, intelligent—poor, but ambitious, 
he will yet write his name upon the tablets 
within fame’s proud temple. And, Guardy, 
dear Guardy, he loves me truly, devotedly, 
for myself alone. He knows me only as a 
poor country schoolmistress. How noble, 
how beautiful this love! And he pleads so 
eloquently to make me his own, to take me 
to a little home all our own, where he says 
his little heart-blossom may shed her fra- 
grance around his heart and home. Dear 
Guardy, you must let that great heart of 
yours forgive your ‘ Beauty,’ and confer 
some other bride upon your nephew, togeth- 
er with your estate. By the way, has that 
nephew ever returned?’ You have never 
mentioned him in your letters. I must’say 
that if he is half as good, noble, endearing 
and manly as my lover, Murdoch Lindsey, 
you must have a paragon of anephew. Do 
let me hear from you immediately. I have 
never meutioned your name to him, as I’ve 
found it so sweet to be loved for myself 
alone. When you write, give me your ad- 
vice, as I do not wish to marry without your 
consent, my guardian—my second father,” 
etc. 


A look of chagrin, even anger, kindled 
upon ‘the old gentleman’s face, as he com- 
menced this portion of the letter, and rest- 
ed there until he came to the closing sen- 
tences; and then a glad light of astonish- 
ment, triumph and joy broke over his face. 
He rubbed his hands gleefully, and pro- 
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26 
ceeded to take up another letter. He broke 
the seal and read: 


*“*My DEAR AND HONORED UNCLE,—On 
the reception of your letter, I was ready to 
embark for my native land. I pondered 
that letter many, many times during our 
voyage over, and came to the conclusion 
that I had rather be a poor man all my life 
than marry in order to obtain wealth. So, 
after placing my feet upon my native soil 
once more, I wrote you immediately to that 
effect; but have never yet heard from you. 
Therefore, I resolved to start out bravely 
and make a fortune; but, unfortunately, 
was taken severely ill, almost immediately 
after landing. For several weeks my life 
hung as it were upon a thread ; then I grew 
better slowly; and when convalescing some 
of my acquaintances advised me to seek 
some quiet country home where I might 
recuperate, They recommended Mrs. Es- 
* ther Hentz, a widow lady—a kind mother 
has she been to me. 

**And now, dear uncle, comes a little 
story for your good kind heart to receive. 
I have at last found the elect of my soul. 
O, my pen refuses to describe her beauty, 
grace, intelligence and heart-loveliness. 
And this peerless heart-flower has given me 
the sweet hope that one day she will be mine. 
Yes, the hupe—for she is indeed a most 
beautiful Hope. How sweet the name— 
Hope Hentz! By the way, if I remember 
correctly, your ward is a Miss Hentz, is she 
not? Ah! how her loveliness, if she pos- 
sesses any, would pale when compared with 
my heartleaf! I have never mentioned 
the fact that Ihave any relatives living; 
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the truth is, Ihave passed myself off as a 
poor man minus some of my favorite accom- 
plishments, for the sake of studying them 
under her sweet tuition. Ah! I am indeed 
a happy man—loved for myself. And now, 
dear uncle, I shall not even take this step 
without consulting you, my best frieud— 
my more than father. Give us your bless- 
ing, I pray you.” 


The old man’s eyes glistened ashe fin- 
ished the perusal of this letter. “It is ac- 
complished!’ he exclaimed, clapping his 
hands joyfully together, and taking his pen, 
he wrote: 


** Marry, by all means, and immediately, 
my dear children; for, truly, yours was a 
marriage made by the angels. The one 
wish of my heart is to be gratified—the 
union of my well-beloved nephew, Murdoch 
Lindsey, with my beautiful ward and heart- 
child, Hope Hentz. God’s blessings ever 
attend you!’’ 


Who can picture the wonder, the astonish- 
meut of those two young hearts, when they 
learned that in endeavoring mutually to 
avoid each other, the affinity of their souls. 
had drawn them together? 

** Be it so, love—heartleaf—Hope ?’ mur- 
mured Murdoch Lindsey, as he gathered 
the beautiful head of his bride upon his 
bosom and kissed the fair brow and beauti- 
ful eyes, sparkling through their tears of 
joy and love. 

“Truly, the angels celebrate our mar- 
riage: forit is indeed the one among a 
thousand over which they touch their harp- 
strings!” 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 


BY KENDALL MUNKITTRICK. 


Fair little bluebird in the maple tree, 
O sing one little lyric, with that art 
Which makes your coming welcome to 
each heart 
That loves to study nature, and to be 
Enwrapt within its wondrous mystery. 
_Sing but one song, and then thou mayst 
depart— 
Jersey City, N. J., April, 1874. 


Wake the soft strain that from thy breast 
did start 
In the warm southern fields ; e’en that to me 
Will sweeter seem than all the songs in June 
Of oriole, aud him with scarlet breast. 
And now the little fellow, thus addrest, 
Pours forth his soul in one idyllic tune, 
Then fiies away into his new-made nest, 
Leaving all silent as a tropic noon. 


> 
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THE MANIAC SAILOR: 
OR, THE ADVENTURE OF A JOURNALIST. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


One sultry day in August, 1859, I found 
myself at Malden, a Canadian village at the 
mouth of Detroit River, with a prospect of 
not being able to get away before a late 
hour in the afternoon—I mean get back to 
Detroit. The town was dull, the people 
sleepy, the weather terrible, and the pros- 
pect of remaining there for seven hours was 
anything but agreeable. 

However, there came a little ripple of ex- 
citement where I had looked for utter stag- 
nation. As Isat in the hotel barroom read- 
ing over and over again a steamboat time- 
table tacked on the wall, a boy came run- 
ning in with the information that one of 
the patients at the insane asylum, located 
near the town, had nearly killed one of the 
attendants, got possession of a large knife, 
and made his escape across the fields. 

The landlord roused up enough to hope 
that the maniac would be caught, and five 
minutes afterwards the circumstance had 
passed from my thought, as I supposed that 
recapture generally followed escapes from 
such institutions. Looking out from the 
window I saw a trim little schooner being 
made fast to the wharf, before deserted by 
man and vessel, and anxious to kill time, I 
made my way to the river. On the way 
down, I passed the three French sailors 
who constituted thé crew of the craft, but 
gave them such little notice that I could 
not have recognized one of their faces five 
minutes after. 

Going on board the schooner, which was 
named the Lafayette, and was of about 
ninety tons burthen, I stretched myself out 
in the shade of the mainsail, which had not 
been lowered more than half way down. 
The craft was light, being on her way to 
some port down the lake for cargo. The 
crew, as I afterwards ascertained, had been 
obliged to stop off at Malden to attend a 
lawsuit. There was scarcely a breath of 
air stirring when I first went on board, but 
in the course of half an hour a fine breeze 
sprang up from the nor’west, and, not 
knowing what caused the detention of the 
crew, I greatly wondered that they did not 


return. I, however, soon had reason to be- 
lieve that the breeze was to be taken ad- 
vantage of. I heard a step on the wharf, 
some one jumped over the rail, and I rose 
up and encountered a roughly-dressed but 
not a savage-looking man. 

‘Fine breeze—fine breeze!’ he ex- 
claimed, rubbing his hands together and 
kicking at a coil of rope. ‘ We must get 
under way as soon as possible.” 

** If you were only going up the river, in- 
stead of down, nothing would suit me bet- 
ter than to keep you company,” I replied, 
knowing how cool and pleasant the ride 
would be. 

‘** But, Iam,” he returned, pulling away 
ata halyard. “I did think of going to the 
North Pole, but I have changed my mind. 
Tf you'll help me get sail on her, you shall 
be in Detroit in two hours.” 

He laughed when he spoke about the 
North Pole, and I joined in, supposing that 
he had reference to some point down the 
coast, and that he felt in particularly good 
humor. When I asked about the balance 
of the crew, he stood for a noment puzzled, 
and then, striking his forehead, exclaimed : 

*“O yes; 1 understand now. The men 
have concluded to remain here until I get 
back. They had a curiosity to look through 
the insane asylum, and I thought I would 
give them a holiday. Wecan manage her 
alone, I guess.” 

‘At that moment, a boy about fifteen 
years old made his appearance on the deck, 
carrying a bundle in his hand. He asked 
the captain which way he was to sail, and 
on being told up the river, offered to lelp 
sail the schooner as far as Detroit for the 
sake of getting transportation. He was told 
to come on board, and was with us the next 
moment. The schooner laid with her bow 
up stream, and was made fast by'a rope 
thrown overa “‘ snubbing post.” Instead of 
sending any one to cast off the rope, the 
captain slipped it free from on board, the 
rope running out through the hawse-hole 
as the current started the schooner down 
stream. 
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“ Here! take this and push her off!’ he 
exclaimed, handing me a long pike pole, 
and at the same time ordered the boy to 
hoist the jibs. 

Both orders were promptly obeyed, and 
in three minutes, to my great amazement, 
the Lafayette had swung around and was 
going down stream. I was somewhat con- 
fused, as was the case with the boy, but 
this did not prevent us from promptly obey- 
ing the subsequent orders to hoist the fore 
and mainsails, and we soon had all sail set. 
The schooner was into the lake by this time, 
and after a moment’s hesitation I walked 
aft to where the captain stood at the wheel 
and inquired : 

“Do you call this going to Detroit? 
What are you trying to do?” 

None of your business he shouted in 
reply. ‘‘ I am captain of this vessel, and I 
shall sail her where I please !’’ 

But, you said—”’ 

“*T want no mutiny here!’ he interrupted, 
‘vo forward there and haul in a little on 
that foresheet, and if I hear another word 
from you, you’ll get this!’ 

He reached one hand to his bosom, pulled 
out a large knife, and laying the weapon 
on the cabin roof before him, repeated his 
order for me to go forward. The moment 
leaught sight of the knife my hair came 
up on end, for it instantly occurred to me 
that the captain was the escaped maniac! 
I saw itin his look and actions, was con- 
vinced in a moment, and my legs trembled 
so that I could scarcely walk forward to 
where the boy was standing at the sampson 
post. I had just reached the sheet to give 
ita haul, having called to the boy to aid 
me, when the maniac sung out: 

“Here! you devil! come here, quick !”’ 

Feeling that it was the best course to obey 
him, I hastened aft, and he let go of the 
wheel and signed that I should take it. At 
the same moment I heard a shout astern, 
and my eye caught a small sailboat coming 
in pursuit, being manned by four men, and 
then not over thirty rods astern. The luna- 
tic had noted the pursuit, and this was why 
he called to me. — 

“ Hefe! take the wheel—give her anoth- 
er point—the devils are after us! We 
must get our artillery ready!” 

He ran around to the companionway and 
down into the cabin, being very much ex- 
cited. The men astern were waving their 
hats and shouting, one of them calling to 


me that the escaped patient was on board, 
and saying that he would murder us if we 
did not look out. The boy had come aft, 
and this information gave him such a shock 
that he ran foward, slipped over the bows, 
and got a seat on the chains. 

I could hear the maniac rummaging round 
the cabin, and I made up my mind to bring 
the schooner up into the wind and hold her 
there until the pursuers could come up. 
The breeze was freshening every moment, 
and a black cloud was beginning to blow 
up in the southwest, portending a thunder- 
storm. There was already quite a heavy 
sea on the lake, making the vessel jump 
and toss like acork. I saw that the sea was 
getting too much for the sailboat, and 
therefore gave the wheel a sharp turn or 
two, and hauled the schooner as near the 
wind’s eye as she could come without her 
sails “‘jibing.’’ The effect was of course 
to stop her headway, and the jibs began 
snapping and cracking like a score of coach 
whips. 

The pursuers gave a eheeras they saw 
the manceuvre, and put their boat directly 
for the schooner, but our triumph was the 
matier of a moment. The sound of the 
snapping jibs caught the attention of the 
maniac, and he rushed up to ascertain the 
cause. 

‘* Ha! youare betraying me!’ he shouted, 
leaping at me and tearing me from the 
wheel. ‘* You shall die for this, yes. Ill 
cut your heart out and feed it to the sharks!’ 

As I went whirling along the deck, he 
gave the wheel a turn, the schooner’s head 
fell off, and every inch of canvas was soon 
drawing again. The pursuers were within 
ten yards of us as the sails filled, and, see- 
ing what had occurred, again shouted to 
me, telling me to leap overboard and they 
would pick me up. They also shouted the 
same words to the boy, having caught sight 
of him in the chains; and why he did not 
do it is more than I can conceive, although 
I believe that he could not swim, and was 
fearful of drowning before they could come 
up. As for me, I should have taken the 
leap, being a good swimmer, had not the 
man suspected me and cried out: 

‘* If you attempt to go, I will plunge after 
and stab you with this knife !’”’ 

He had the knife close at hand, and Lsaw 
that he could leave the wheel and strike 
me before I could fling myself over the rail. 
I therefore abandoned the idea, the sooner 
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because there was then a distance of half a 
mile between vessel and boat, and the 
weather was growing worse every moment. 
I started to go forward, but the lunatic 
called me back and ordered me to take the 
wheel. He threw his hat, coat and vest 
overboard, removed and tossed over his 
shoes, and when he looked up I saw a 
change for the better in his countenance. 
His eyes had lost some of their fire, the 
hard lines had left his face, and I saw him 
smile. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be glorious if we could be 
the first to discover the golden islands?” 
he began, coming up and laying his hand 
on my arm, and speaking as gently as a 
woman. ‘I have been looking for them 
all my life, but I never had a shipand a 
crew, and could not run before the wind. 
The islands are all gold—solid gold, and 
we are heading right for them. There’s 
enough gold to make us all rich—to buy us 
fine houses and nice clothes, and you shall 
have half. Wont it be a grand thing!”’ 

He pulled up the sleeves of his shirt 
while speaking, and I caught sight of an- 
chors and hearts tattooed into his arm. 
This was enough to show that he had been 
a sailor, and I believed that the golden 
islands of his talk were some fabled locali- 
ties which had been brought up in the fo’- 
castle of an ocean vessel. While these 
thoughts were running through my mind, 


I was also thinking that it was best to fall. 


in with his whims and to humor them, so 
I replied: 

‘‘ That’s just where I was going—to the 
golden islands. We will have a fair wind, 
and you shall be captain all the time. The 
boy and—” 

** The boy—O yes!—here! where is he ?”’ 
interrupted the man. He glanced along 
the deck, up aloft, and not seeing the lad, 
the hard lines crept back into his face, and 
his eyes resumed the serpent look which I 
so much dreaded. 

**T know where he is—here, you take the 
wheel, and I'll find him,’’ I returned, fear- 
ing that he would go forward and injure 
the frightened lad. , 

He took the wheel without a word, 
glanced down at the compass, and I went 
forward to the boy. He was terribly fright- 
ened, refusing for some time to leave his 
hiding-place. I had persuaded him over 
the bows, and was trying to reason his 
fright away, when I saw that the schooner 
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was going wild, and in a moment more she 
came up to the wind dnd the jibs com- 
menced flapping. I was just turning, when 
there came a step, a scream of rage, and I 
was knocked against the starboard bul- 
warks by a heavy blow on the ear. I heard 
the boy cry out, there was a struggle, and 
then the madman shouted: 

“You black devils! You plotting hye- 
nas! You were planning to rob me of my 
ship and my gold?’ 

AsIrose up, I felt the vessel tossing 
and bounding, saw the booms swinging, 
and, knowing that she was about to broach 
to, Iran for the wheel. The lad was strug- 
gling and screaming, the waves were dash- 
ing over the bows, and I hardly knew what 
I did as I seized the wheel and flung it 
over until the Lafayette was on her course 
once more. Just as I had accomplished 
this, the maniac rose up, having the lifeless _ 
body of the boy in his arms. The lad’s 
face was as_black as coal, and his tongue 
protruded from his mouth two or three 
inches, showing that he had been choked 
to death! I screamed out, and jumped for 
the madman just as he raised the corpse 
on the rail, but I was too late. I was not 
half way to him when he gave the body a 
push, and then with a hoarse shout he 
sprang for me. 

I ran back to the wheel, whirling it over 
as I passed, forward to the foremast, 
around it and back to the cabin, pursued 
by the howling fiend, and there I picked 
up a belaying-pin and stood at bay. He 
hesitated for a moment, and then going to 
the rail, he armed himself in a similar 
manner, and began advancing towards me 
as the tiger creeps upon his prey. Hiseyes 
shone like fire, his teeth were firmly set, 
he grasped the oak-pin with both hands, 
and I knew that a struggle for life was at 
hand. He was within ten feet of me, and 
creeping slowly up, when the schooner 
came up to the wind again, the ropes 
cracking like musketry. In an instant al- 
most the man changed from a lunatic to a 

practical sailor. He saw the danger, real- 
ized that something must be done, and he 
stepped back, tossed the pin overboard, 
and said: 

“I was only joking; I wont hurt you. 
We are to sail to the golden islands to- 
gether, and we must both be captains. 
Throw your pin away, and keep her off.”’ 
Though retaining the pin, I stepped to 
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the wheel, and once more put the little 
ship on her course, the lunatic going for- 
ward and easing off the sheets a little. 
The storm, which had been threatening, 
was now close athand. The clouds were 
rolling up almost dead against the wind, a 
sign that the tempest would be a severe 
one, and the Lafayette was being lifted 
and knocked about like a cork. I knew 
that immediate preparations ought to be 
made to meet the storm, and therefore 
called to the lunatic. He had eased off the 
sheets and trimmed the jibs until the La- 
fayette had heeled over to port, and if the 
wind increased, the sails must fly or the 
schooner go over on her beam ends. I 
brought her a little nearer the wind as he 
came aft, and then desired him to take the 
wheel. 

“T know what you want!’ he yelled, 
whipping out the knife which he carried 
in his bosom; ‘‘you want to shorten sail 
and keep us back. You don’t want us to 
reach the golden islands. But you shall 
not. Ho! there! Keep her off—steady, 
now—if you touch me I’ll give you a taste 
of this!” 

** But, captain, come here,” I replied, as 
he started to go forward. “ You know that 
if we are wrecked, some other ship may 
reach our gold first—pass us as we are 
drifting about on the waves, Let us lower 
the mainsail, haul down the jibs, and keep 
her under a reefed foresail until the storm 
is over.” 

He was a sailor as well as a lunatic, and 
after a brief glance at the black cloud, he 
walked forward, seized the mainsail peak- 
halyards, and seemed about to lower the 
sail. But he suddenly changed his mind, 
and making fast the halyards, he began 
shouting, leaping and dancing. His fury 
was again aroused, and he seized and 
tossed overboard everything he could lift. 

“Blow! blow! blow!” he screamed, 
running toward me with the knife uplifted. 
“It’s going to be a grand storm! The 
mermaids will ride on the white caps, and 
the dolphins will wash in the foam. Keep 
her off! keep her off! We must travel 
faster than this.” 

He crouched down again, glared at me 
with his bloodshot eyes, and then began 
creeping toward me, holding the knife 

ready for a thrust. I looked him straight 

in the eye, and minded the wheel. He 
came closer, and a white foam, stained 
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with blood, began to work out of his 
mouth. His hair was cut short, and it 
stood up on his head like so many bristles. 
His eyes were full of blood, his teeth were 
hard set, and I saw that he meant to mur- 
derme. If I left the wheel, the schooner 
would broach and capsize; but I meant to 
do it as soon as he made his spring, believ- 
ing that life would be safer in a battle witL. 
the waves. 

I never took my cyes off his for a mo- 
ment. He came creeping slowly on, halt- 
ing an instant now and then, and at length 
he was within five feet of me. Then he 
straightened up, his face looked more 
fiendish, and I saw that he was about to 
spring. I wanted to speak, to say some- 
thing to break the spell which had seized 
me, but my ‘mouth was sealed. I could 
not have uttered one single word to have 
saved my life. I saw his arm raise, he 
drew a breath, and then he leaped. He 
leaped high from the deck and ahead, asa 
tiger would have done, and the next instant 
was dashed against the bulwarks with great 
force, his knife falling at my feet. Intent 
upon watching him, I had brought the 
schooner into the wind, and a huge wave 
had caught and lifted her up, and flung 
her away as a boy would toss a ball. 

“I picked up the knife, held the schoones 
where she was for a moment, and had just 
decided to run forward and lower the 
sails, when the maniac leaped to his feet. 
and the storm broke. There was a flash ot 
lightning, a terrible roar, and for the next 
moment it seemed to me as if the wind 
ceased blowing and the waves stopped 
their dash. The sailor looked over the 
rail, then forward, and then suddenly gave 
a loud shriek and began to dance. He 
whirled, leaped, jumped, tossed his hands, 
and every moment uttered shrieks and yells. 
which sounded more like the howls of a 
wounded wolf than the voice of a man. 
Then came the storm. The wind hulled, 
whipped about, and in a moment blew 
from the other direction, whistling and 
screaming a regular tornado. ‘The booms 
** jibed ’”’ over, the sails filled on the new 
tack, and then the schooner made a plunge: 
down. I thought she would go straight 
under, and for half a moment it was a hard 
struggle. Then there wasa boom! beom! 
boom! and flying-jib, jib and foresail went 
flying to leeward, rent like ribbons. Eased 
of the burden which was holding her 
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down, the schooner came out of the waves, 
shook a deluge of water aft upon us, and 
then started off like a bird. The mainsail 
was new, and might have helped us to out- 
ride the storm but for the lunatic. He let 
go of the shrouds, to which he had been 
clinging, leaped upon me, tore me from the 
wheel, and dragged me around the deck, 
shouting: 

“O, isn’t this grand! How fast we go! 
All the devils in the world can’t steal our 
gold now! Waltz—shout—scream—dance !”’ 

I was like an infant in his hands, and he 
pulled me around, up, down, port and star- 
board, whither he pleased. His fingers ate 
into my flesh as if they had been talons. 
He flung me upon the cabin, dragged me 
off, and twice tried to throw me overboard, 
foiled each" time by the heavy lurches of 
the vessel. In the midst of the maniac 
dance I heard a hoarse voice from dead 
ahead sing out: 

“Ahoy! there! Port—hard aport, for 
God’s sake! You are running into us.”’ 

The next instant the Lafayette grazed 
the side of a barque. I caught sight of 
half a dozen sailors, heard the crash as our 
vessel tore their yawl off the davits, and 
then came our mishap. The schooner 
came up, shivered a moment, the booms 
went pounding, and then she fell over on 
her side as if a thousand giants had been 
lifting on the weather-side. The fiend had 
me by the throat with his murderous 
grasp when the accident occurred, and 
would have strangled me in a moment 
more. 

I cannot remember just what followed. 
Something tore us apart, flung us clear of 
the vessel, and after what seemed an age 
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to me, I rose to the surface close to the 
cross-trees of the muainmast and drew my- 
self upon them. There were ropes in plenty 
about me, and I soon had a hold which 
would keep me, 

‘Ho! ho! you tried to cheat me, and 
T’ll kill you for it,’’ yelled a voice behind 
me. ‘‘ You want to steal my gold—you are 
one of the devils who used to beat me when 
I shouted for my wife!’ 

I looked around, and beheld the maniac 
clinging to the cross-trees of the foremast, 
and flourishing above his head a belaying- 
pin which he had picked up. The waves 
dashed over us every moment, so that I 
could not see him plainly, but he kept 
shouting all the time. At length the schoon- 
er swung around, lessening the dash, and 
giving me aclear view. At that moment 
the man was within ten feet of me, draw- 
ing himself along by the triantic-stay, and 
grinning in anticipation of murderous 
work. What came over him I could never 
understand. He suddenly let go of the 
stay, threw up his arms, and giving utter- 
ance to a shriek which will ever haunt me, 
went down from my sight. 

I have but little more to relate. Floating, 
drifting, sometimes buried under the 
waves, sometimes lifted high on the crests, 
I clung to my seat for two long hours after 
the madman went down to his death, and 
was then rescued by a boat from a brigan- 
tine which hove to on catching sight of the 
wreck. My friends have often badgered 
me because I refuse a sail, and because the 
information that an insane person is tray- 
elling about the city gives me a nervous 
chill. My story constitutes my expla- 
nations. 


The flowers were at our feet, low at our 
feet, 
And on the wind’s faint breath came in- 
cense sweet, 
While we walked on as in a dream that 
day— 
We dreamed the hours away. 


Since then the years, how many, have 
toiled on, 

And we with steady eye now look upon 

The tangled path that meets us just before, 

For now we dream no more, 
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And if we meet, ’tis with a careless nod, 

For all the common road we daily plod 

Is thick as weeds with cnmbering cares 
And we forget the past. _[o’ercast, 


Or, if remembered, it is half with shame, 

We call that early love a sickly flame, 

For since that time we both have grown so 
Such folly we despise! [ wise, 


Yet I am weak enough, my friend, to-day, 
To grieve for that old self, that on the way 
I left behind so many years ago, 

When those low winds did blow. 
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SUNNY DAYS. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


O, the days like spice-blown roses, with their beauty afid perfume, 
When the hours are crowned with lilies just breaking into bloom; 
When a tender haze falls slowly over dewy steeps and fells, 

And the bees are gayly humming as they swing in scarlet bells; 


When the air is blossom-tinted, and the breath’ of scented pines 

Mingles with the rich aroma of the honeysuckle vines; 

When from pearl-fringed, mossy valleys, fragrant woodlands, ’broidered plains, 
Float, in silver waves of music, thrilling songs and sweet refrains. 


O the mountains! where the shimmer of the glowing sunshine lies, 
Like rippling golden wavelets where the filmy cloud-shade flies; 
Where the murmur of the forest, and the singing of the rills, 

As they linger in the hollows, or dash a-down the hills, 

Blend to form one song of gladness, till the sweet-voiced echoes wgke 
All along the ferny uplands and the borders of the lake. 


O the low, green, sunny meadows! ilecked with jewels, sweet with blooms, 
With the crystal dewbells chiming as they swing on fire-tipped. plumes; 
Where the dainty snow-white lily bows her head with lowly grace, 

And the rose beneath the leaflets half hides her blyshing face, 

As the fervid wind in passing, like a lover, stops and sips 

Long sweet kisses, softly stolen, from the rarely-fragrant lips. 


O the fleeting white-robed hours! when from hidden cosy nooks 

Spring the opal-tinted flowers, lines from Nature’s open book. 

Shadowy ferns, and fair pale jonquils, all may learn who wish and will, 
Creamy bunch-plums and syringas, glowing-hearted daffodils. 


Coyly hiding where the rushes ’mong the reeds like fay-wands grow, 
Like sapphires set in emerald, the modest violets blow; 

Purple pansies, winsome crocus, wee small daisies, golden-tipped, 
Smile to greet the sweet arbutus, and the wild pinks, crimson-lipped. 


Plymouth, N. H., June, 1874. 


QUITS. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“Ir we don’t have some fun with these 
finical city gentlemen, I'l] give up,” said 
Nell Bartlett to her cousin, as they were 
preparing to retire. ‘They think just be- 
cause they live in a great Babel that they 
know it all and we nothing. The fact is, 
Blanche, I invited you here on purpose. 
There’ll be lots of picnics, and wood-wan- 
derings, and boating, and horseback-riding, 
and all that sort of thing. And they’ll 
make good gallants, even if they are soft 
enough to believe that we swallow all their 
brainless flatteries as effectually as a great 
spider does a fly.” 


“Do you not judge them harshly, Nell? 
You know you have seen but very little of 
them as yet.’ 

**Q, I judge from others that have visit- 
ed the neighborhood, and of all things I 
detest ‘ Miss Nancy’ men who believe girls 
are simply playthings—and fools!” 

‘**Be careful!’ answered her more reti- 
cent cousin Blanche Goodwin. ‘ Suppose 
they should overhear you?” 

“Well, listeners—you know the rest. 
But there is no fear of that. The gentle- 
men have gone down to visit the lake, ‘ by 
the sweet silver light of the moon,’ get 
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their thin boots wet, and more than likely 

take cold, for mother and your humble 
servant to doctor with sage, boneset and 
honey.”’ 

“Be still, Nell. I am certain I scent 
the smoke of a cigar.’’ 

“* Nothing quite so poetical, I'll be bound. 
More likely it is old Patrick with his pipe. 
He always has to visit ‘the stock’ about 
this time, and never is without, his ‘ dhu- 
deen.’ lexpect some night he will burn 
us out of house and home.” 

The conversation was continued at 
length. Girl-friends have always so much 
to talk about and so many secrets (?) to 
tell. The merits of the gentlemen in ques- 
tion were discussed with as much of delib- 
eration and earnestness as if they had been 
weighty affairs of state. 

But they Were mistaken about not being 
overheard, in part, at least. Boyd Layton 
had not gone with his friend to visit the 
lake, and it was the perfume of his cigar 
that had been wafted to the delicate nos- 
trils of the fair cousins. True, his ears 
had caught only the opening of the conver- 
sation. But that was enough to put him 
upon his guard ; and when Charley Palmer 
returned he told him of it, adding, with a 
laugh: 

“These girls—beautiful ones, I must 
confess, especially Miss Nell, with her long 
soft black hair, brilliant eyes, exquisite 
complexion, voice like a bluebird, and 
laugh like the fairy-bells of song.” 

**lincline to the other—Miss Blanche. 
She is far more near to my ideal of beauty. 
Granting a]l you say of the other, my taste 
runs to the blue eyes and golden hair ‘of 
the more spirituelle cousin. However, as 
they will never be more to us than passing 
friends and pleasant summer companions, 
there is no need of discussion,”’ 

“Well, as I was about to say, these 
young ladies have made up their minds 
that we are fair game, and will no doubt 
endeavor to play all sorts of tricks upon 
us. So we must be upon our guard, and 
match them as far as difference in sex will 
permit. Anyway, it will contribute to 
make the summer pass lively, and will be 
harmless amusement.” 

“T am sorry a passage of wits, if not of 
arms, is to be inaugurated, but glad of the 
presence of our would-be-tormentors. It 
would have been dull without, for one 
tires of babbling brooks, and trees, and 
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fishing. I made up my mind long ago that 
if I were a painter I would never draw a 
landscape without introducing a female 
figure with—’’ 

‘Dancing blue eyes and golden hair, 
and all that sort of thing?* laughed his 
friend. 

“Perhaps. But, seriously, Blanche 
Goodwin would not make a bad model, ac- 
cording to my mind.” 

‘And dashing Nell Bartlett, according to 
mine, you would insinuate.” 

The young men had sought a retired 
place in the country to pass the summer 
months and rest from their labors. Both 
had studied hard—received diplomas, and 
been admitted—Boyd Layton as a lawyer, 
and Charles Palmer as a physician, and 
when autumn came would enter into prac- 
tice. They had met the “ girls,’ as good 
motherly Dame Bartlett called her dangh- 
ter and niece, at the supper-table, and 
been impressed with their beauty and 
grace. They, too, had graduated and re- 
ceived diplomas to practice, though ina 
very different sphere of life (would to 
Heaven women would stick to it), as wives 
and mothers—going threugh first a pre- 
paratory course of Cupid! 

It was no necessity that had led Farmer 
Bartlett to take the young men as board- 
ers. His acres were broad, fertile, and 
paid for, and he had some thousands in 
bank. But all his children save Nell had 
“gone on before,” and the house was 
lonely. So he acceded to the request of 
old friends and took “the boys” in fora 
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For some days all was quiet and deco- 
rous between the parties. As she saw 
more of their boarders, Nell began to ques- 
tion the propriety of “running rigs” on 
them, and to change her opinion as to 
their belonging to the class with which she 
had at first allied them. But she was too 
fond of fun to give it up without a strug- 
gle, and more than once the spirit of mis- 
chief prompted her. Yet something oc- 
curred that forced her to wait a better op- 
portunity; and the whisperings of her 
cousin made her more cautious than she 
would otherwise have been. Blanche was 
certain the men had got some inkling of 
what was going on. There was something 
in their manner, in the way of watching, 
that convinced her of this; and at length 
even the volatile Nell was impressed with 
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athe policy of lulling any suspicion they 
might have entertained. 

And so the most critical, fault-finding 
and savagely moral old spinster could have 
found no flaw so far as their behaviour was 
concerned, as they tramped the woods, pic- 
nicked by some shady pool, took rides upon 


horseback, floated over the glassy lake, or ~ 


dropped a line to the fishes, hoping they 
‘would ‘‘mark and inwardly digest’’ to 
their undoing. 

“Where to-day, children?” asked Mrs. 
Bartlett, as they sat gossipping around the 
breakfast-table, after having finished the 
meal. By the term “children” she in- 
cluded the quartet of young folks. 

“*We are at the service of the ladies,’ 
responded Layton, gallantly. 

“And that means, Nell,’’ interlarded her 
father, laughingly, “ that you are expected 
to suggest some wild-goose chase to occupy 
the day.” 

“‘T don’t think it fair,’’ she answered, 
pretending to pout, and doing it with won- 
derful arch sauciness, “‘ that the onus as 
well as the blame of all these expeditions 
should come upon my poor shoulders.”’ 

“They couldn't come upon a prettier 
pair, Nell!’ 

Boyd Layton was of the same opiyion as 
the old gentleman, and expressed it with 
his eyes, even if he did not dare to do so 
with his tongue. 

‘You'd completely spoil me, father, if 
i'd let you!’ she answered, with becoming 
blushes. 

**No, I leave that to your husband!’ 
And laughing heartily, he betook himself 
to the overseeing of the farm work. 

** Well,” suggested the mother, to cover 
the confusion of her daughter, and turn 
the conversation into another channel, ‘‘I 
don’t suppose you intend to sit moping 
around the house all day—you four? It is 
altogether too pleasant, and there’ll be 
plenty of storms to keep you in doors.” 

“But I don’t. know where to go, mother. 
We have visited all the places of interest I 
can think of.”’ 

“Suppose you try the glen. I don’t 
think you have been there.”’ 

The suggestion was carried out; the day 
passed pleasantly; the return home was 
fate, about the going down of the sun, 
when both of the gentlemen started sud- 
denly, and exclaimed in a breath: 

“Good heavens! what a terrible sight 
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Blanche turned pale, and clung to her 
cousin, but Nell did not appear in the 
least alarmed, 

‘Tt isonly a poor crazed woman,” she 
said, “ who lives in the vicinity, and has 
watchers.”’ 

“Ts she dangerous?’? questioned Lay- 
ton, as he and his friend placed themselves 
so as to defend their fair companions in 
case there should be need so to do. 

**Not ordinarily, I believe, though I 
have heard that when her temper was 
aroused, or when she was suddenly awak- 
ened from sound slumber, she was spite- 
fully vindictive.’ 

“Dangerous or not,” continued Lay- 
ton, “‘Ishould not care to meet her alone 
in the dark, to enter the room in which she 
was confined, or even one of which she 
was a temporary occupant.’* 

** You seem to have a particular horror 
of one crazed, Mr, Layton.” 

* Yes, and it is a fear I could never ac- 
count for, save that I was terribly fright- 


. ened by a lunatic woman when very young; 


that must have given a coloring to my life.” 

“Very likely. How is it with you, Mr. 
Palmer ?”’ 

*“*T must confess to something of the 
same dread as my friend. Even a rabid 
dog or poisonous serpent has not so much 
terror for me.”’ 

“‘Stratige. But see, she is turning away 
from the road.” 

“Does she ever visit your house?’ 
questioned Blanche; and well named so at 
that particular time, for her soft cheeks 
could boast of no roses. 

“She used to do so frequently, but of 
late she seldom comes. In fact, I do not 
remember to have seen her before this 
summer.” 

‘And I pray Heaven I may never do so, 
or any of her sorely-afflicted brothers and 
sisters, again,’”’ replied Layton, with a 
shadow of aversion, even if not actual fear, 
that he did not attempt to coneeal. 

The woman was indeed an object of deep 
commiseration, if not dread. She was 
tall, gaunt, with long dark hair hanging in 
tangled locks low down upon her shoul- 
ders; with eyes that revealed fitful fires, 
and surrounded by livid circles; with 
sunken cheeks; a pinched mouth and nose; 
and clad in faded and scanty garments— 
one that, seen even for a brief space of 
time, would not soon be forgottén. © 
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But she passed along quickly, after giv- 
ing them a broad stare, and disappeared in 
the direetion (as Nell said) of her own 
home. And yet (though she evidently 
had no such foolish fears as were enter- 
tained by her companions) the first ques- 
tion she asked upon entering the house 
was: 

“* Has crazy Jane Mathews been here to- 
day, mother ?”’ 

“* Yes, poor thing, and she appeared to 
be nearly starved. Did you meet her?” * 

“For a moment, upon the hill road.” 

“*T am glad of it, for then she will go 
home. It always makes me nervous when 
I know she is wandering, for she has such 
away of stealing into houses, and taking 
possession of rooms.’ 

Nell quickly turned the subject of con- 
versation, left Blanche and her father to 
entertain their guests, while she assisted 
her mother; was absent for an hour; re- 
turned, and appeared more than ordina- 
rily lively, sang and played the piano until 
late, and when parting with the gentlemen, 
added to her smiling good-night: 

“f trust the unfortunate being we 
chanced to meet to-day will not visit you 
in dreams,”’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ answered Layton; 
“‘and [ am sure the angels of our dreams 
will have sweeter faces. Ay, Charley?” 

Both of the girls understood him, and 
vanished before old and jolly Mr. Bart- 
flett could pour in a broadside that was 
certain to make the faces of all scarlet. 

Layton and Palmer sought their own 
room. The night was beautiful, and, hav- 
ing been deprived of their customary 
smoke, they sat by the open window, light- 
ed cigars, and discussed their fair compan- 
fons in very much the same style that they 
were being discussed. But at length even 
Flor de Cubanos and ideal, love-dreams lost 
their charms, and they began to prepare 
for the actual ones to which their long 
tramp would give the greatest zest. 

The solitary candle was lighted, and they 
were about to disrobe, when Boyd sprang 
back with an exclamation of terror, and 
whispered with pale lips: 

“‘ By heavens! the crazy woman!’ 

“Pshaw!’ answered Palmer, half vexed 
to have his thoughts of the lovely Blanche 
thus broken in upon. “ Pshaw, Boyd! 
what are you talking about ?”’ 

** Look for yourself.’’ 


Palmer, more cool than his friend, 
thought of the girls, and was inclined to 
believe it a trick. He walked nearer to the 
bed, made a more minute examination, 
and retreated again. There was no deny- 
ing the fact. The miserably afflicted wo- 
man was lying there, covered to her shoul- 
ders, and they could see her shiver as if in 
pain. The dress, old and tattered, ap- 
peared to be the same, and there was not, 
could not be any doubt about the long dark 
hair. It swept low down upon the neck in 
just the same fashion, though now part of 
it hung over and concealed the pallid face 
and burning eyes. 

**There is no doubt,’”’ answered Palmer 
‘*She has stolen in here from the night 
air while we were below.” 

‘“‘And what in the name of heaven shall 
we do?” questioned Boyd. “If it was a 
man, we could grapple with him. Now it 
is impossible. See! she stirs. Whatif she 
should awaken and find herself alone with 
us!’ 

Very certain were they that the woman 
was beginning to stir—was moving, and 
acting on the impulse of the moment, they 
dashed out into the hall and called loudly 
for Mr. Bartlett. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ he 
asked, rubbing his sleepy eyes. ‘‘Is it 
thieves, or fire?” 

**The crazy woman is in our room—in 
my bed!’ 

Shoo! You don’t say so?’ 

“Ttis true. Just come and seg.”’ 

The disturbance aroused the old lady 
and the girls, and soon they were all in the 
hall, talking in hurried yet careful whis- 
pers. Nell was the only one calm, and 
suggested that she should be awakened 
and removed. But who was to do it? 
Foolish terror had taken possession of all. 
They crowded on tiptoe and with hurried 
voices into the room, and old man Bartlett 
almost swore: 

‘* By hooky! it is she, sure enough.”’ 

“And you had better let her alone,” sug- 
gested his wife. 

“And be murdered or burned alive!’ 
cried Blanche. 

‘*I believe Mrs. Bartlett is right,’’ said 
Layton. ‘‘ Charley and I will remain in 
the hall, and keep watch until morning.” 

“Tf I only had. another spare room?’ 
sighed Mrs. Bartlett. 


Nell drew nearer the bed. She was not 
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so much unnerved by fear as the rest. She 
bent over the sleeper for a moment, and 
then said to Layton: 

“Tf youand Mr. Palmer will assist me, 
“we can carry her out, and I think without 
‘awakening her, poor thing.” 

There was no one willing to second her 
suggestion, and after a little time, she 
continued, “‘ Then I must do it alone.” 

“For the love of Heaven, don’t touch 
her!’ exclaimed Layton. 

Nell threw back the covering, lifted a 
cunningly-constructed lay figure, from the 
head of which dropped switches and false 
curls, and dashed out of the room, laugh- 
ing until the very rafters rang. 

The rest stood looking at each other in 
the most foolish manner possible for an 
instant, and then the young men were sud- 
denly left to themselves. 

“ Sold!’ whistled Palmer. 

“And I wouldn’t have been so fright- 
ened for anything,” returned Layton. 
**Whew! what asses we have made of our- 
selves. By Jove! Miss Nell carried it out 
well, and carried off all the honors. I have 
half a mind to run away, rather than en- 
dure the battery of her laughing eyes.” 

“ Better remain and get even.” 

“Tf we can!” 

The little episode in their quiet lives af- 
forded a topic for amusement for some 
time; and the weeks slipped away without 
the young men gaining an opportunity to 
in the least get even. The girls were con- 
stantly upon the watch, suspected every 
movement, and were as keen-witted as 
their opposers. 

Various plans were tried, only to fail. 
The delicacy due to ladies forbade many 
things that could have been done with im- 
punity towards those of their own sex—a 
delicacy and warmth of feeling that grew 
stronger every day toward their fair tor- 
mentors, for they had ascertained that the 
quiet Blanche was not an innocent party 
in the fooling they had received. 

The frost began to touch the trees with 
its unseen fingers, and the leaves changed 
to hues that rivalled the sunset glories. 
The time when the gentlemen should have 
returned to city life and put on the harness 
of business had passed, but no heed was 

_given to it. The solemn autumn—or some- 
thing else—had made them strangely ob- 
livious of time, and caused a change to 
come over the spirit of their dreams. 


The quartet broke into couples. Layton 
and Nell, and Palmer and Blanche, wan- 
dered away from each other. The faces, 
eyes and words of the men became more 
earnest, and the lips and cheeks of the 
beautiful girls glowed a deeper carnation. 
Love was becoming more powerful than all 
other feelings, but yet the unsettled ac- 
count between them gave the girls the ad- 
vantage, and it often arose in their minds. 
, One evening their wanderings had led 
them further away from home than usual, 
and just as the sun was casting its farewell 
shadows, they paused to rest upon the 
brow of a hill that overlooked the home of 
Nell. Seated beneath a wide-spreading 
chestnut, they were conversing gayly (with 
that undercurrent of eyes that at such 
times is more eloquent than words), when 
suddenly something coiled around the 
neck of Nell, and gave a sharp puncture in 
the soft flesh. 

“Snake! exclaimed Layton, springing 
to his feet. 

**O heavens! a snake!’ screamed Nell. 

Bursting through all the restraints of 
girlish modesty, she threw herself, half 
fainting, upon the breast of Layton, while 
Blanche lay trembling within the shelter- 
ing arms of Palmer. 

The clinging serpent was torn away, 
Layton pressed his lips to the wound 
to suck the poison, and each of the 
men half carried their terrified charges 
homeward, soothing them with the fond- 
est of words, and each feeling how very 
dear the other had become to him. 

Supper finished, the story was told with 
many Ohs! and ahs! from good Dame 
Bartlett, while her husband asked, with 
far less of interest than one could have 
deemed possible: 

““ What kind of a snake was it, Mr. Lay- 
ton? I didn’t think there were any dan- 
gerous ones about here.” 

“Tt might be called a constrictor, I pre- 
sume, and thinking you and your good 
wife might be curious in the matter, I 
brought it home with me.” 

He drew from his pocket a piece of 
grape vine, sharpened at one end, and 
continued : 

“About as dangerous as the crazy wo- 
man, is it not, Miss Nell ?”’ 

“Anyhow, Mr. Layton was obliged to 
suck the poison from the terrible wound!’ 
said Blanche, amid roars of laughter. 
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“And,” put in the old man, “I suppose 
it made you mad because you didn’t get 
the same kind of a bite and remedy!” 

“Hush! and come along with me. I 
Want you,” said his wife, and dragged 
away. 

Dim lights might have been seen burn- 
ing to a Jate hour that night in the farm- 
house, and four hearts beat happily, and 
four pairs of lips whispered the sweetest 
words of earth, and gave the sweetest 
kisses. 
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At the morrow’s breakfast the jolly old 
man rated them for sitting up so late, and 
asked if the matter of the crazy woman 
and the snake had been settled. 

“Yes, father,’’ replied Nell, looking 
archly at her lover, and bathed in blushes, 
“we have agreed to call it quits.’”’ 

“ Better double and quits?’ he roared; 
and was promptly driven out of the room 
by the girls, for their engagement was too 
recent and too holy a subject to be jested 
about. 


KATIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY RICHARD FENWICK. 


“* My most lovely girl?’ said I, ‘‘ the sad 
case is just this: It costs more money to 
marry than I can afford just now. God 
knows, I wish I had more, but I have not, 
and you and I must put up with the dis- 
agreeable circumstances just as we find 
them for the present.”’ 

She looked at me and sighed. 

“Well, well, I’m sorry, but I’ll stand 
by you, dear boy, until you are tired of 
me, or get rich.” 

** Tt may not be so long, after all,’”’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘As for being tired of you, that is 
too absurd, my duck, too silly. Don’t say 
so again; it makes me miserable.”’ 

“You told me you were going to C——. 
Why, Dick?’ 

‘Business for the infernal firm. Jewels 
to carry to a lady whose daughter is about 
to do what you will one of these blessed 
days—marry.”’ 

“‘And don’t you wish to go?”’ 

‘*No; frankly, Katie, I’m strongly im- 
pressed with the safety of home, when I go 
about with some thousands of dollars in 
my care. Our man was robbed last time, 
you know, and got his discharge.”’ 

“* He was above you?” 

“Yes, he had three thousand a year, 
and I have just half.” 

“ You are as good a judge of jewels and 
setting as he ?”’ 

“Yes, quite—perhaps a better.” 

“Then carry these safely, and they will 
give you his place. Then we can be mar- 
ried—if you like.”’ 

I plucked up. I confess I had been de- 
spairing. Katie had always been bright 
and cheering, but I had been downcast, in 
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consequence of my failure to attain the 
position I wished, and the consequent de- 
ferring of my marriage to her. 

I hastened my departure; I took my 
jewels, eight diamonds and one large ruby, 
and carried them to my lodgings. On my 
way, I called and got a handbag of leather, 
the handle of which was hollow. Into 
this I thrust the gems. I showed Katie 
my plan before I left for the train, and I 
noticed she examined everything carefully, 
and asked me my intentions in regard to 
my movements with particular minute- 
ness. This Idid not at first notice, nor, in 
fact, until two days after. 

“The jewels are in the handle, did you 
say, Dick? How did you get them in 
there ?” 

“O, by merely unfastening the rivet, in 
this way; that exposes the leather tube, 
and the gems go in easily.’’ | 

“ You will look at them occasionally ?”’ 

“Ono, I can feel them. That is the ad- 
vantage of my plan; and they are, con- 
stantly under my touch, and I need never 
expose them, in order to assure myself 
that they are there.’’ . 

“And what is in the bag itself ?”’ 

“Nothing but rubbish; paper, rags, a 
book or two.” 

‘I suppose the firm would value your 
services all the more, if you were attacked, 
or if an attempt was made to rob you?” 

“Certainly; then I should have all man- 
ner of praise and commendation. Then I 
should rise, then IL could have all I wished, 
and both of us would then get the benefit 
of our misfortune.’’ 

“* When do you go—at what hour?” 
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| “At five tomight. It is nowthree. You 

| gee IE take an: unfrequented route. It is 
disagreeable to:meet people when you have 
a secret.’’ 

“Shall I’come to see you off?” 

“Do, Katie. Iwill then have something 
to think of. I hope I may gét through 

| safely, but’ I feel anxious.”’ 

She looked: at me, shook her head, laugh- 
ed, and went away. 

At ofive:she was. there, blooming and 
smiling as usual, and I imagined she was a 
little nervous; but that might have been 
because I was going away. r 

As the train left, she stood waving her 
handkerchief, and I carried the sight of 


her handsome fate in my mind all the rest. 


of the journey. 
told her everything respecting my 
plans. I was to stop at Warwick, a station 
half way to my destination, and go on 
from’there in the morning at four o’clock. 
I was to stop at a hotel. I noticed that she 
seemed to pay the most extraordinary atten- 
tion to what I said, and even asked me 
over and over again, in order to impress it 
upon her mind. I put my bag by my side, 
‘and passed my arm through the handle, 
and composed myself to my ride. Seven 
“hours later I arrived at my stopping- 

‘I looked about me before dismounting 
from the cars. I could ‘see no suspicious 

‘person. All were ordinary travellers; none 
were muffled, none eyed me suspiciously, 
_and no one followed me. 

Iwent to a retired hotel, carrying my 
‘travelling-bag, and the one containing the 
diamonds. I called formy room, and after 
supper I prepared to retire. ‘My apartment 
contained ordinary furniture. I examined 
the doors,'and placed a pistol by the side 

‘of my bed, s0 that! I might be ready at a 

‘moment’s warning. I fell asleep, with my 
precious bag beneath the clothing, and my 
arm still through the handle. 

I was partially aroused by hearing a 
heavy church clock in the neighborhood 
‘strike twelve. I'just remember that I heard 
it, aid no more. I next felt a bandage 
passed over my head, over my mouth and 
~nostriis, snuffed a stifling perfume, then 
‘became unconscious. 

Larose at daylight. Iwas in agony. My 
‘head was fit to'burst. I looked about with 
half-opened eyes. I was alone; the furni- 
ture was undisturbed, the door was closed 
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and locked. I smelt ether. I instantly 
looked for'my bag. It was gone. 

Iecannot explain my distress. I at once 
flew to the door, in order to arouse the 
house, when I was met by the porter, who, 
without noticing my distracted condition, 
handed me a telegram, which had at that 
moment arrived. I opened it with trem- 
bling fingers. It was signed by the firm. 


“‘Henry,—If you should meet any dis- 
aster, go on to C——, direct, and await in- 
structions at the Adelphi Hotel. 

S & Co.”’ 


The telegram was correct, the stamped 
paper bore the mark of the proper officer, 
and all was regular. I was puzzled, but I 
had no option. I asked for the train. I 
was in time. I had not one single second 
to spare. I called the landlord, and told 
him that I had been robbed, or that a'rob- 
bery had been attempted, and bade him 
inform the police, and: have all efforts 
made at once for the recovery of the valise. 
I did not say what it contained; for I felt 
positive that the robbers could not have 
known of my possession of the diamonds, 
and I did not care to advertise’ them and 
their hiding-place. I felt that the theft 
was merely by the tempting appearance of 
the article. 

In a perfect torture of mind, I weut on 
to C——. -I-was nearly crazy. I was not 
exactly culpable, yet I bitterly reproached 
myself for having stayed at Warwick at all. 
Ishould have gone on. I arrived at C— 
atnoon. I was nearly sick. I went to the 
Adelphi. The clerk told me that a lady 
awaited me in the drawing-room. 

The d—1 take the lady! However, I 
went and peeped in. It was Katie. She 
was pale. She heard my step, and she 
jumped to her feet. 

**O Henry! Henry! did you meet with a 
disaster 

I could not speak. I bowed my head. I 
saw utter ruin for both herand myself in 
whaf had happened. 

** But here are your diamonds!’ 

She produced my bag, and thrust the 
handle into my hand. I ‘was stupefied, 
tongue-tied, astounded. I almost fainted 
with the rush of thoughts. She took my 
hand and led me to a seat. 

‘*T was afraid, Henry dear. I knew you 
were running a risk, and I don’t know 
what made me do it. But I bought an- 
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“Sweet Heart, do you love me?” 


other bag, like yours, then I stuffed the 
handle full of beads, and exchanged them 
while we were waiting for the cars to start; 
then I telegraphed in the name of the firm 
to Warwick, and then I came direct to 
©——; and here are the diamonds,”’ 

I was overpowered. I could not speak. 
‘What a girl this was for a wife! The rob- 
bery appedred in all the papers, together 


with a large amount of praise for the 
shrewdness of the clerk. Katie and I kept 
the secret, and the firm, full of admiration 
for me, at once promoted me, and Katie 
and I were married in a month. Idida 
service for them two weeks after, which 
was as valuable as the one Katie did; so 
we shall never tell what we know. 


“SWEET HEART, DO YOU LOVE ME?’ 
BY MARY A. TAINTOR. 


Here it lies in my open palm, 
A little nutbrown curl; 

’Twas given me many a year ago, 
By just the dearest girl. 

See, it is tied with a ribbon, 
Though now it has lost its hue; 
And on the paper, yellow with age, 

Is written, ‘‘ To Will, from Lou.”’ 


- [remember the time she gave it to me, 

It was. such a beautiful day, 

The air was sweet with the apple-tree 

blooms, 

For ’twas in the month of May. 

We sat on the broad white step, 
Just out of the sunshine’s glow, 

And the west wind, blowing off from the 

hills, 

Stirred the vine leaves to and fro. 


Some lilacs grew close to the doorway, 
And were tossing their purple plumes, 
And in the great maple just over the way 
A robin was singing his tunes. 
LI remember I thought at the time 
He was saucy as he could be, 
For he kept singing, “‘ I love you, 
Sweet heart, do you love me ?”’ 


‘Then his mate, who swung on the bough 
of an elm, 
Answered him back in his glee, 
“* Yes, yes, dear robin, I love, love you, 
" Just as much as you love me,” 
And there I sat, with my heart in my 
throat— 
Clintun, Conn., May, 1874. 


‘And then toward the hills in the south. 


It had not got up to my mouth— 
I looked at the sky, I looked at the flowers 


I took my cane and dusted my boot, 
Gave a switch at the lilac flowers, 
Till the purple plume snapped off from the 
stem, 

And fell in fragrant showers. 
And there sat Lou, she talked and laughed, 
Unconcerned as woman can be, 
As she took my cane, for I speiling the 
flowers, 
Asked, ‘‘ What was the matter with me ?”’ 


And just at that moment the saucy robin 
Sang again from the bough of the tree, 
So I took his advice, and said, “‘I love 

you, 
Sweet heart, do you love me?” 
And then from the bird on the elm-tree 
bough 
Came a gush of sweet melody, 

And I heard Lou say, ‘‘ I love you, Will, 

Just as much as you love me.” ~ 


O how the birds sang, how the sunshine 
glowed! 
The vine swung to and fro, 
The lilacs nodded, and the apple-tree 
blooms 
Fell down like flakes of snow. 
And there we sat, in the little porch, 
And the robin sang in the tree, 
** Happy am I, for I love her, 
And sweet heart, she loves me.” 
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In the two neighboring empires of China 
and Japan marriage is a civil rite, except 
thatin the latter, among certain sects, a 
Buddhist priest pronounces a blessing over 
the newly wedded pair. A striking pecu- 
liarity in the practice of both these coun- 
tries is that the festivities on the occasion 
of marriages, and which form an important 
part of the ceremonial, take place at the 
bridegroom’s house. In both countries, too, 
the marriage is arranged, often long before- 
hand, by the parents, and generally through 
the medium of a go-between. In Japan, if 
the lady’s family accept the advances made 
by the go-between, the latter takes her a 
present from his employers, the acceptance 
of which, as it were, seals the contract, and 
there is then no drawing back from it. 
This present, of course, varies according to 
the position in life of the high contracting 
parties, but it usually consists of some 
pieces of white and other silk, an embroid- 
ered girdle, and wine and confectionery, 
the quantity of which is regulated by well- 
known custom; no return present, be it 
observed, is made by the lady. Custom 
further demands that presents should be 
sent to the parents of the bride elect, and 
they are required to reciprocate the compli- 
ment with presents of precisely equal value. 

In China a man rarely sees his wife till 
she is brought to his house on the nuptial 
day; but the Japanese are more sensible in 
this respect, for after the couple have been 
betrothed, in which ceremony both families 
partake, they are allowed and even encour- 
aged to meet, and thus become acquainted 
with each other’scharacter. The Japanese 
customs coincide with the Chinese in an- 
other respect, besides those mentioned be- 
fore, in that itis not usual for a wife to 
bring a dowry with her; but she is gener- 
ally furnished with an exceedingly good 
trousseau. 

Early marriages being the rule in the East, 
the marriage between the betrothed pair 
in Japan is usually solemnized when the 
bride and bridegroom are respectively about 
sixteen and twenty years old. 

On the morning of the nuptial day, the 
bride’s trousseau is taken to her future 
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JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 
BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


home, and carefully set out for the inspec- 
tion of the guests at the approaching fes- 
tivities, in much the same way as wedding 
presents are in our own country, except 
that, in the latter case, the display, as well 
as the “‘ breakfast,” takes place in the 
bride’s home. The preparations for the 
ceremony are next commenced. “In the 
chief room a domestic altar is erected, 
adorned with flowers and laden with offer- 
ings; and in front of this altar, images of 
the gods and patron saints of the two fam- 
ilies are hung. The aquariums are supplied 
with various plants, grouped picturesquely 
and with symbolical significance. On the 
lacquer-work tables are placed dwarf cedars 
and small figures representing the first 
couple, accompanied by the venerable at- 
tributes, the hundred-years-old crane and 
tortoise. To complete the picture by a 
lesson in morals and patriotism, some pack- 
ets of edible seaweed, of mussels, and dried 
fish, are placed among the wedding presents 
to remind the young couple of the primitive 
food and the sintple customs of the ancient 
inhabitants of Japan.” 

_ Towards noon on the auspicious day, the 
bridal procession arrives at the apartments 
which have beeu prepared as above de- 
scribed. The bride is veiled and attired in 
a white silken robe, the veil being also of 
white silk, and sometimes used as a sort of 
mantle; she is led by her two bridesmaids, 
and attended by a numerous retinue of rela- 
tives and friends, all dressed in as gorgeous 
attire as they can afford. According to 
Humbert, the bridesmaids are called by the 
Japanese, the male and female butterfly, 
and are supposed to personify, in their 
dress, etc., that couple which, according to 
the popular theory, sets such a laudable 
example of conjugal fidelity! These brides- 
maids (we adopt the nearest English term) 
are a most important element in the mar- 
riage ceremonial, for upon them devolves 
the duty of putting the guests in their 
places, and superintending the various ar- 
rangements for the nuptial meal. When 
the bride and bridegroom first meet before 
the assembled relations and guests, the 
former, for this occasion only, takes the 
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Japanese Customs. 


seat of honor, her future lord sitting at the 
side and below her. 

At the nuptials of persons of high rank 
some curious ceremonies are observed, 
which are omitted by those of lower degree, 
such as the pounding and mixing together 
of two bowls of rice (the staff of life in the 
East), some mummery with a pair of light- 
ed candles, ete. 

The binding or vital part of the marriage 
ceremony in Japan seems to be very similar 
to that which obtains among the Chinese, 
and consists in the bride and bridegroom 
drinking, according toa setform, nine tiny 
cups of wine, or, rather, saki. On this 
point Humbert, in his work quoted before, 
remarks: ‘‘ Amongst the objects displayed 
in the midst of the circle of guests is a metal 
vase, in the form of a pitcher with two 
mouths; this vase is beautifully ornament- 
ed. At an appointed signal one of the 
bride’s ladies fills it with saki; the other 
takes it by the handle, raises it to the height 
of the mouths of the kneeling bride aud 
bridegroom, and makes them drink alter- 
nately, each from the pitcher mouth, placed 
opposite to their lips, until the vase is emp- 
tied. It is thus that, husband and wife, 
they must drink from the cup of conjugal 
life—he on his side, she on hers; but they 
must both taste the same ambrosia or the 
same gall. They must share equally the 
pains and sorrows, as well as the joys, of 
this new existence.” 

This is a very pretty picture; but the 
Japanese Record of Ceremonies gives a 
somewhat different account of the details 
of this part of the ceremonial observances, 
though the idea conveyed is much the 
same. Iu this work we are told that—* Two 
married ladies each take one of the wine 
bottles which have been prepared, and 
place them in the lower part of the room. 
Then two handmaids, who act as wine- 
pourers, bring the kettles and place them 
in the lower part of the room. The two 
wine bottles. have respectively a male and 
female butterfly, made of paper, attached 
to them. The wine from the bottles is 
poured into the same kettle, and the whole 
is transferred with due ceremony to anoth- 
«r kettle of different shape, which the wine- 
pourers place in front of themselves. Little 
low dining-tables are laid, one for each per- 
eon, before the bride and bridegroom, and 
before the bride’s ladies-in-waiting; the 
woman deputed to pour the wine takes the 
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three winecups, and places them one on 
the top of the other before the bridegroom, 
who drinks two cups from the upper eup, 
and pours a little wine from the full kettle 
into theempty kettle. The pouring togeth- 
er of the wine, on the wedding night, is sym- 
bolical of the union that is being contracted. 
The bridegroom next pours out a third cup 
of wine and drinks it, and the cup is car- 
ried by the ladies to the bride, who drinks 
three cups and poursa little wine from one 
kettle into the other as the bridegroom did. 
Acup is then set down and put on the 
other two, and they are carried back to the 
raised floor, and arranged as before. After 
this the condiments are set out on the right 
hand side of alittle table, and the wine- 
pourers place the three cups before the 
bride, who drinks three cups from the 
second cup, which is passed to the bride- 
groom; he alsodrinks three cups as before, 
and the cups are piled up and arranged in 
their original place by the wine-pourers. 
A different sort of condiment is next served 
on the left hand side; and the three cups 
are again placed before the bridegroom, 
who drinks three cups from the third cup, 
and the bride does the same.’’ 

This ceremony is, among the higher 
classes, followed by some rather intricate 
customs with regard to the service of eat- 
ables and potables, but usually the bride 
now changes her dress, and a meal consist- 
ing of three courses is served. In olden 
times it was the practice for the pair to 
change their robes several times during the 
ceremony, but this is not now done, and we 
learn from the work just cited, that when 
the bride changes her dress, she “ puts on 
the silk robe which she has received from 
the bridegroom, while he dons the dress of 
ceremony, which has been brought by the 
bride.””’ The bride next pays her respects to 
her husband’s parents, to whom she makes 
presents of silk dresses. A slight repast is 
then partaken of, and some curious drink- 
ing ceremonies are observed, every one 
drinking nine little cups of “saki.’”’ If, 
however, the bridegroom’s father and moth- 
er be dead, he takes her to make her obei- 
sance before the tablets which bear their 
names. 

One very strange custom, connected with 
marriage in Japan, is that a wife in that 
country blackens her teeth, and plucks out 
or shaves off her eyebrows, in evidence of - 
her fidelity to her husband. Brides in the! 
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upper ranks of life usually go through the. 
former operation before they leave their 
ancestral homes, the latter being performed 
shortly after the nuptial ceremony. The 
mixture for blacking the teeth is said to be 
composed of metal filings, saki and gall- 
nuts; and the custom must be a very un- 
pleasant and troublesome one to Japanese 
ladies, for the operation has to be gone 
through nearly every day, if they wish to 
keep their teeth a proper color. Japanese 
wives, too, need behave themselves with 


the utmost discretion, for their spouses are’ 


said to have the power of killing them on 
the slightest suspicion as to their actions. 

Polygamy has been supposed to prevail 
in Japan, but a man can have only one 
legitimate wife; among the wealthy and 
licentious nobility any number of inferior 
wives or concubines is allowable, and in 
fact the same may be said of all classes; 
but in the middle and lower grades of soci- 
ety, want of means is generally a quite suf- 
ficient check upon any tendency in that’ 
direction. 

The festivities, etc., attendant upon mar- 
riage in Japan, which ordinarily last about 
a week, are so éxceedingly expensive as to 
act, in some sense, as an impediment to it, 
for it not uncommonly happens that a man 
is hampered for many a long year by the 
lavish expenditure to which the national 
custom has driven him, on the occasion of 
his entering into the bondsof Hymen. The 
Japanese, however, are gifted with a good 
deal of hard common sense, and not caring 
to be burdened for half their lives with the 
consequences of indulging against their 
will, in the extravagant festivities necessary 
for getting married in the orthodox man- 
ner, they sometimes resort toa species of 
elopement, to avoid the pecuniary embar- 
rassmeénts we have alluded to. M. Hum- 
bert, in his ** Japan and Japanese,” gives 
such an amusing description of a supposed 
case of this kind, that we venture to quote 
it in extenso. ‘‘An honest couple,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ have a marriageable daughter, and 
the latter is acquainted with a fine young 
fellow, who would be a capital match, if 
only he possessed the necessary means of 
making his lady-love and her parents the 
indispensable presents, and of keeping open 
house for a week. One fine evening, the 
father and mother, returning from the bath, 
find the house empty ; the daughter is gone. 

‘They make inquiries in the neighborhood ; 
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no one has seen her: but the neighbors 
hasten to offer their services in seeking her, 
together with her distracted parents. They 
accept the offer, and head a solemn proces- 
sion, which goes from street to street, to 
the lover’s door. In vain does he, hidden 
behind his panels, turn a deaf ear; he is at. 
length obliged to yield to the importunities. 
of the besieging crowd. He opens the door, 
and the young girl, drowned in tears, 
throws herself at the feet of her parents. 
who threaten to curse her. Then comes 
the intervention of charitable friends, deep- 
ly moved by this spectacle; the softening 
of the mother, the proud and inexorable 
attitude of the father, the combined elo- 
quence of the multitude, employed (p soft- 
en his heart; the lover’s endless protesta- 
tions of his resolution to become.the best 
of sons-in-law. At length the father yields, 
his. resistance is overcome; he raises his 
kneeling daughter, pardons her lover, and 
calls him his son-in-law. Then, almost as 
if by enchantment, cups of saki circulate 
through the assembly. Everybody. sits 
down upon the mats; the two culprits are 
placed in the centre of the cirele; large 
bewls of saki are handed to them}; and, 
when they are emptied, the marriage is 
recognized, and declared to be validly con- 
tracted in the presence of a sufficient num- 
ber of witnesses, and is registered the next 
day by the proper officer without any diffi- 
culty.’ Truly this is an ingenious way out. 
of the difficulty, and clearly shows that the 
Japanese have an innate talent for comedy- 

In Japan there is no privacy in the honey- 
moon; the newly-married pair are not al-: 
lowed to depart to any quiet retreat, and 
there enjoy their newly-found bliss in peace 
before entering upon the prosaic pursuits 
of their future life. On the contrary, they 
remain at home and are constantly visited 
by their friends and relatives whom they 
are required by inexorable custom to visit 
in their turn; and they have, further, to go 
through what we should consider a most 
painful ordeal, in the shape of a tedious 
aud troublesome round of family festivities, 
where eating and drinking are the order of 
the day. 

The Japanese, as a race, are gradually 
attracting more and more attention all over 
the world, for, notwithstanding their for- 
mer rigid exclusiveness, not only are they 
now admitting much of our western civili- 
zation into their own country, but numbers 
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Japanese 


of their youth are constantly being sent to 
Europe and the United States for educa- 
tional purposes. 

A Japanese baby need be constitutionally 
strong, for it is by no means over-delicately 
nurtured; its mother frequently carries it 
out in the open air ina state of complete 
nudity and with shaven. Amdongst 
the lower orders, the Women, when at work 
in the fields and on other occasions, may 
be seen with their infants fastened, almost 
like bundies, between their shoulders, so 
that they may be as little as possible in 
thejr way. In the houses they. are left to 
their own devices much more than with us, 
and there is no need to be alarmed about 
their tumbling down stairs, and eternally’ 
coming*to grief aguinst fenders; coalboxes, 
mantelplieces, arid simifar objects of térror 
toa fond mother, for such things do not 
existin Japan. The thick mats, which con- 
stituté alfiost the only furniture of a Japan- 
ese holise, aré a splendid playground for 
the sma}l atoms of humanity, for there they 
can roll and sprawl! about to their hearts’ 
delight, without any risk or fear of injury. 
There they play about with the fat pug 
dogs and tailless cats, without any restraint 
and to the great benefit of their tiny frames. 
They are freely supplied with toys and 
other infautine amusements, as Japanese 
parents have the reputation of being very 
kind to their offspring. 

Accounts differ slightly as to when the 
Japanese baby receives its first name. Some 
say that it ison the seventh, while Hum- 
bert asserts that itis on the thirtieth day 
after its birth. According to the latter 
authority, there is no baptism of the child, 
properly so culled; itis simply, in certain 
cases, presented in the temple, which its 
parents affect, and without any ceremony 
of purification. The father gives three 


names to the priest, and he writes themon - 


separate pieces of paper, which are mixed 
together, and then, with certain incantatory 
forms, thrown upin theair. The first that 
falls is the chosen name. This is written 
out by the priest on consecrated paper, and 
given to the child’s parents to preserve. 
The priests, at these times are usually very 
liberally dealt with by parents in the mat- 
ter of presents, and they are expected to 
keep accurate registers of all the children 
who are thus presented inthetemple. This 
isthe only approach to a religious cere- 
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mony, in connection with the naming of a 
child. The occasion is celebrated by fami- 
ly visits and feasts, and the child receives 
certain presents, ‘“‘among which,’’ says 
Humbert, ‘*two’fans figure, in the case of 
a male, and a pot of pomade in that of a 
female child. The fans are precursors of 
swords, and the pomade is ‘thie)presage of 
feminine charms, In both cases a packet 
of flax thread, is added,. signifying good 
wishes for @ long life.” 


One traveller supplies a.somewhat differ- , 


ent version of the ceremony,of naming a 
childs for he quotes a translation of a Jap- 


anesé which says that, ‘‘ on the seventh 


day after its birth the. child receives its. 
name ; the ceremony is called the congrat- 
ulations of the seventh night. On this day, 
some one of the relations of the family, who 
holds'an exalted position either from his, 
rank or virtues, selects a name for the child,, 
which name he keeps until the time.of the, 
cutting of the forelock, when he takes the 
name which he is to bearasa man. The 
second name is called the ‘cap-name,’ 
which is compounded of syllables taken 
from an old name of the family, and from 
the name of the sponsor. If the sponsor 


afverwards change his name, his name-child. 


must also change his name,”’ 
When he is three years old, the Japanese 
infantis invested with a sword belt, and 


four years later with two diminutive swords, 


if he belong to the privileged class, The 
child’s head is completely shaved until he 
is close upon four years old, and then three 
patehes are grown, one at the back and one 
at each side. On this occasion the Record 
of Ceremonies ordains that “a large tray, 

on which are a comb, scissors, paper-string, 

a piece of string for tying the hair in a knot, 

cotton wool, and a bit of dried fish or sea- 

weed which accompanies presents, one of 
each, and seven rice straws—these seven 

articles must be prepared.’’ In another 
year’s time the child is put into the loose 

trousers peculiar to the privileged class, and 

he is then presented with “‘ a dress of cere- 

mony, on which are embroidered storks 

and tortoises (emblems of longevity; the 

stork is said to live a thousand years, the 

tortoise ten thousand), fir-trees (which be- 

ing evergreen, and not changing their color, 

are emblematic of an unchangingly virtu- 

ous heart), and bamboos (emblematic of an 

upright and straight mind).”’ 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In order to explain the foregoing state- 
ment tomy readers, it is necessary that 1 
should take them back to the time when 
Joel Cray left Priestley. 

It seems a hard thing to say, but there is 
no doubt it is trae, that the lower orders, 
as a rule, do not feel the happiness of lov- 
ing, nor the misery of losing love, so keen- 
ly as their brethren of the upperclass. The 
old-fashioned idea that virtue and simplic- 
ity are oftener to be found in the country 
than the town, and among the poor than 
the rich, has long since exploded. Simple 
the half-heathen villagers may still remain ; 
but it is ofténer the hideous’ simplicity of 
open vice, sé general that its followers 
have not even the grace left to be ashamed 
of it; than ‘the innocence that thinks no 
evil. If the inhabitants of our great towns 


aré vicious, they at least try to hide it.) 


Even with the virtuous poor the idea of 
love (as we think of love) seldom enters 
into their calculations on marriage: They 
see a girl whom they admire, who seems 
“likely”? in their eyes, and, after their 
rough fashion, they commence to eourt 
her, “keep company” with her a few years, 
at the end of which time perhaps she falls 
in with a “likelier” young man; and 
if the first suitor has been really in earnest, 
afew blows are exchanged between the 


rivals, separation ensues, and he looks out) 


for another partner. The women are even 
more phlegmatic than the‘men. 
gard marriage simply as a settlement in 
life, and any one appears to be eligible 
who can place them in a house of their 
own. If the first comer is faithless, they 
cry out about it loudly and publicly fora 
day or two, and then it is over, and they 
also are free to choose again. I suppose 
this state of things has its advantages. 
They do not love so deeply or intellectu- 
ally as we do, consequently they separate 
with greater ease. Disappointment does 
not.rebound on them with so crushing an 


effect, and I believe for that very reason’ 


they make the more faithful wives and 
husbands of the two. They expect little, 


They 


and little satisfies them; and they have to 
werk and struggle to procure the necessa- 
ries of life. There is no time left to make 
the worst of their domestic troubles. 

Yet we cannot take up the daily papers, 
and read of the many crimes that are com- 
mitted through jealousy, without feeling 
that some of the class alluded to must be 
more sensitive than others, A gentleman 
will suspect his wife of infidelity, and 
break his heart over it for years, trying to 
hoodwink himself and tread down un- 
worthy doubts, before he will drag his dis- 
honored name into the light of day, and 
seek reparation at the hands of law; but a 
husband of the lower orders has no such 
delicate consideration. Most of them think 
a good beating sufficient compensation fer 
their wrongs; but a few, under the sense 
of outraged honor which they experience, 
but cannot define, feel that nothing short 
of blood will satisfy them, and quietly cut 
their wives’ throats from ear to ear. I 
have always had a sort of admiration for 
these last-named criminals. They must 
have valued what they destroy at the risk 
of, and often in conjunction with, their 
own lives. The act may be brutal, but it 
is manly. 

Beneath the list of ignorance and butch- 
ery, we see the powers of mastery and jus- 
tice, and the hatred of deceit and vice, 
which in an educated mind would have 
brought forth such different fruits. But, 
above all, we recognize the power of senti- 
ment. Joel Cray was one of these men—e 


‘rare instance of sensibility in a class 


whose whole life and nurture is against 
the possession of such a feeling. From a 
bey he had been taught to look upon his 
cousin Myra as. his future wife; and when 
he believed that Muiraven had betrayed 
and deserted her, his rage and indignation 
knew no bounds. Fora while he thought 
that he must see her righted; that it was 
impossible that any man who had loved 
Myra in ever so transient a manper—Myra 
so delicate and pretty, and (compared with 
the other girls of Priestley) so refined, 
who in Joel’s rough sight appeared almost 
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as a lady—could be satisfied to live without 
searching her out again. But as time 
went on, and no penitent seducer appeared 
upon the scene, his old feelings for her re- 
gained the ascendancy, and he again began 
to look upon her as one who was to be his 
wife. He did not mind the first rebuffs 
she gave him. He had faith in the charm 
which being replaced in a position of re- 
spectability must hold for every woman, 
and believed that, as soon as she had got 
the better of her illness, the advisability of 
his proposal would strike her in its true 
light. He had not the least idea that she 
was dying; and her subsequent death 
seemed to kill at one blow both his ambi- 
tions. He could neither make her his 
wife; nor see her made the wife of the 
man who had deserted her. And there 
seemed to him but one thing left to be 
done—to exchange the blows, alluded to 
above, with the author of all this misfor- 
tune, even though they were to death. 

“Tf I can only see that there ’Amilton,” 
he thinks, savagely, as he journeys from 
Priestley, “and break his dormed head for 
him, I shall bide perhaps a bit quieter. 
Wherever I meets him, though, and when- 
ever it may be, it will be a stand-up fight 
between us. And if he wont own his 
child, and provide for it as a gentleman 
should, why there’ll be another. And 
small satisfaction, too, with my poor girl a 
lying cold in the churchyard.’’ And here, 
hurried by retrospection beyond all bounds 
of propriety, he begins to call down the 
curse of the Almighty upon the paenione 
head of his unknown enemy. 

He quits Priestley at the very time that 
Eric Keir is, trying to drown his disappoint- 
ment by running over the United States 
with his friend Charley Holmes, until the 
fatal letter announcing his elder brother’s 
death shall call him back to England. Had 
it not been so, there would have been 
small chance of his being encountered in 
the streets of London during the shooting 
season by gur poor friend Joel. But what 
should a country lout know of such mat- 
ters? It is to London that he works his 
way, feeling assured that in that emporium 
of wealth, and fashion, and luxury, sooner 
or later, he must meet his rival. So far he 
has reason, and by slow degrees he reaches 
the metropolis, journeying from farm to 
farm, with a day’s job here and a day’s job 
there, until he has gained the site of a su- 
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burban railway, on which he gets employ- 
ment as a porter. 

Here, seeing no means of bettering him- 
self, he rests quietly for several months, 
more resigned and disposed to take interest 
in life again perhaps, but still with that 
one idea firmly fixed in his mind, and ea- 
gerly scanning the features or following 
the footsteps of any one whose face or figure, 
reminds him, in ever so small a degree, of 
the hated “’Amilton.” Perhaps it is for- 
tunate for Joel’s chances of retaining his 
situation that he cannot read, else the 
times he would have been seduced from | 
his allegiance by seeing the mystic name 
upon a hatbox or a portmanteau would 
have been without number. How many 
Hamiltons journeyed up and down that 


line, I wonder, and embarked or disem- 


barked at that station during the three 
months Joel Cray was porter there! But 
personal characteristics were all the guides 
he followed after, and these were often 
sufficient to insure him a reprimand. At 
last he heard of a situation as potboy in the 
West End of London, and resigned half his 
wages to increase his chance of meeting 
Muiraven. 

But Muiraven spent his Christmas and 
his spring at Berwick Castle, and did not 
leave home again until he went to Glotton- 
bury and met the Mordaunts. 

Meanwhile, poor Joel, much disheart- 
ened at repeated failures, but with no in- 
tention of giving in, searched for him high 
and low, and kept his wrath boiling, all 
ready for him when they should meet, by a 
nightly recapitulation of his wrongs. 

Muiraven leaves Priestley, and embarks 
for India. The unfortunate avenger is 
again baffled. 

The season passes, and he has ascer- 
tained nothing. Among the “’Amiltons” 
he has met or heard of, he can trace no 
member answering to the description of 
Myra’s betrayer. Many are tall and fair, 
and many tall and dark; but the white 
skin, and the blue eyes, and the dark hair, 
come not, and the poor, honest, faithful 
heart begins to show signs of weariness. 
“Who knows?” so he argues—for two 
years and more Myra had heard nothing of 
him—* perhaps he may have died in the 
interim. O, if he could only ascertain that 
he had!” 

But this search is as futile as the first. 
By degrees Joel confides his sorrow and his 
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design to others—it,is so hard to suffer all 
by one’s self—and his acquaintances are ea- 
ger to assist him, for there is something ir- 
resistibly exciting in a hue and cry; but 
their efforts, though well meant, fall to the 
ground, and hope and courage begin to 
slink away together. During this year, Joel 
passes through the various phases of potboy, 
bottle-cleaner and warehouse porter, until 
he has worked his way down to the Docks, 
where his fine-built muscular frame and 
capabilities of endurance make him rather 
a yaluable acquisition. He is still in this 
position when Lord Muiraven returns 
from the East Indies. 


Muiraven left Fen Court in a strangely 
unsettled state of mind. He did not know 
if he were happier or more miserable for 
the discovery he had made. After ah 
awkward and unsatisfactory manhef, hé 
had cleared himself in Irene’s eyes, and 
received the assurance of ber forgiveness ; 
but how was his position bettered by the 
circumstance ? Love makes. us 80 unrea- 
sonable. A twelvemonth ago he weuld 
have been ready to affirm that he could 
bear anything for the knowledge that the 
girl whose affection he had been compelled 
to resign, did not utterly despise him. 
Now be knows that it is true, and thinks 
the truth but an aggravation of the insur- 
mountable barriers that fate has raised be- 
tween them, 

‘If I were only a worse fellow than I 
am,’’ he thinks, impatiently, as he travels 
back to town—“ if I were as careless as 
half the fellows that I meet, I should scat- 
ter every obstacle to the wind, and make 
myself happy in my own way; but it would 
break dad’s heart; and on the top of losing 
dear old Bob, too!’ 

The question, whether the woman by 
means of whom he would like to be “‘ hap- 
py in his own way” would aid and abet 
his unholy wishes, does not enter into his 
calculations just then. Had there been 
any probability of their fulfilment, she 
might have done so, and Lord Muiraven 
would have found his level. But it fiatters 
him to think that Irene’s virtue and re- 
spectability are the magnanimous gifts of 
his powers of self-control. He forgets that 

she even forbade his speaking to her on the 
subject, and feels quite like Sir Galahad, 
or St. Anthony, or anybody else who was 
particularly good at resisting temptation 
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(Heaven knows, a place in the Calendar is 
small enough reward for so rare a virtue !), 
as he reyiews the circumstances of his vis- 
it, and willfully consigns poor old Colonel! 
Mordaunt to the realms of eternal frizzling. 

How the shadows of the past rise up to 
mock him now, and tell him that were his 
wildest speculations realized, there would 
still remain an obstacle to his asking any 
woman to become his wife? How he curses 
that obstacle and his own folly, as he 
dashes onward to the métropdlis! and how 
many of his fellow:passengers that day 
may not—bad they indulged’ them—have 
had similar thoughts to his! It is the mis- 
fortune of this miserable purblind exist- 
ence that we mist either loitet ‘timidly’ 
along the road of lifé, pétmitting outsel¥és' 
to be outdistanced at each step, or rash’ 
eonward with thé ruck, pélitiell, héltér 
skelter, stunibling over a stone here, rusti- 
ing headlong against a dead wall theré— 
on, on, with scarce a thought to what we: 
have left behind us, and no knowledge as 
to what lies before—straining, pushing, 
striving, wrestling—and the devil take the’ 
hindmost. 

‘What wonder if we oftener fall than 
stand, and that the aforesaid gentleman 
does take a pretty considérable number of 
us! 

Muiraven cannot bear the presence of 
that Nemesis; and the’ endeavor to outwit 
it drives him wild for afew days; after 
which he runs up to Scotland, startling 
Lord Norham with his eccentric behaviour, 
until the time arrives for him to cross the 
channel with his cousin Stratford and meet 
the outward-bound steamer at Brindisi. 
The voyage doés him good. There is no 
panacea for dispersing miserable thoughts 
like lots of bustle and moving about—and 
it is very difficult to be lovesick in the 
company of a set of excellent fellows who 
will not leave you fora moment to your- 
self, but keep -you smoking, drinking, 
laughing and chaffing from morning til} 
night. There are timés, of course, when 
the remembrance of Irene comes back to 
him—in his berth, at night, for instance; 
but Muiraven is no sentimentalist: he loves 
her dearly, but he feels more disposed to 
curse than cry when he remembers her, 
although the only thing he curses is his 
own fate and hers. He reaches Bengal in 
safety, and for the next few months his 
cousin and he are up country, “ pig-stick- 
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ing,” and made much of among those regi- 
ments with the members of which they are 
acquainted. During his absence, Muiraven 
hears no news except such as is connected 
with his own family. His brother is mar- 
ried’ (it was a great cause of offence to the 
Robertson family that he did not remain 
in England till the important ceremony was 
over), and his old father feels lonely with- 
out Cecil, and wants his eldest son back 
again. Muiraven, also, beginning to feel 
rather homesick, and as though he had had 
enough of India, Christmas finds him once 
more at Berwick Castle: paler and thinner 
perhaps than he looked on leaving England ; 
but the heat of the climate of Bengal is 
more than sufficient to account for such 
trifling changes. He arrives just in time 
for the anniversary; and a week after- 
wards he wants to return to London, being 
anxious (so he says) about the fate of cer- 
tain valuables which he purchased in Cal- 
cutta months ago, and sent home round 
the Cape. Lord Norham suggests that his 
agent will do all that is necessary concern- 
ing them; but Muiraven considers it abso- 
lutely important that he should be on the 
spot himself. The fact is, he is hankering 
after news of Irene again; the dead silence 
of the last six months respecting her be- 
gins to oppress him like some hideous 
nightmare; the false excitement is over, 
and the ruling passion regains its ascen- 
dancy. Whatif anything should have hap- 
pened to her in his absence? Notwith- 
standing her prohibition to the contrary, 
he sent her a note on his return to England, 
simply telling the fact, and expressing a 
hope that they might soon meet again; but 
to this letter he has received no answer. 
He becomes restlessly impatient to hear 
something—anything, and trusts to the de- 
spatch of acargo of Indian and Chinese 
toys, which he has brought home for Tom- 
my, to break again the ice between them. 
It is this hope that brings him up to Lon- 
don, determined to see after the arrival of 
these keys to Irene’s heart himself. 

They are all safe but one—the very case 
which he thinks most of, which is crammed 
to the lid with those wonderful sky-blue 
elephants, and crimson horses and spotted 
dogs, which the natives of Surat turn and 
color, generation after generation, without 
entertaining, apparently,the slightest doubt 
of their fidelity to nature. It was consigned, 
among many others, to the care of a Cal- 
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cutta agent for shipment and address; and 
Muiraven is at first almost afraid that it 
has: been left behind. His cousin Strat- 
ford suggests that they shall go down to 
the docks and inquire themselyes after 
it. 

* Queer place the docks, Muiraven! 
Have you ever been there? It’s quite a 
new sensation, I assure you, to see the 
heaps of bales, and casks, and cases, and 
to hear all the row that goes on amongst 
them. Let’s go, if you’ve got nothing else 
to do this morning. I know that it'll 
amuse you,” 

And so they visit the docks in company. 


There is no trouble about the missing 
case. It turns up almost as soon as they 
mention it, and proves to have come to no 
worse grief than having its direction oblit- 
erated by the leakage of a barrel of tar. 
So, having had their minds set at rest with 
respect to Tommy’s possessions; Muiraven 
and Stratford link arms and stroll through 
the docks together, watching the business 
going on around them with keen interest. 
They look rather singular and out of place, 
these two fashionably dressed and aristo- 
cratic young men, among the rough sailors 
and porters, the warehouse-men, negroes, 
and foreigners of all descriptions that crowd 
the docks. Many looks are directed after 
them as they pass by, and many remarks, 
not at all complimentary to their rank, are 
made as soon as they are considered out of 
hearing. But as they reach a point which 
seems devoted to the stowage of bales of © 
cotton, or some such goods, a rough-look- 
ing young fellow, a porter, apparently, 
who has just had a huge bale hoisted on to 
his shoulders by a companion, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise lets it roll backward 
to the earth again, and stepping forward, 
directly blocks their pathway. 

‘* Now, my good fellow!’ says Muiraven, 
carelessly, as though to warn him that he 
is intruding. 

What are yer arter?”’ remonstrates the 
other workman, who has been knocked 
over by the receding bale. 

“IT beg your pardon,’”’ says Joel Cray, 
addressing Muiraven (for Joel, of course, 
itis), “* but, if 1 don’t mistake, you goes by 
the name of ‘’ Amilton?’” 

This is by no means the grandiloquent 
appeal by which he has often dreamed of, 
figuratively speaking, knocking his adver- 
sary over before he goes in without any 
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figure of speech at all, and “settles his 
hash for him.”’ 

But how seldom are events we have 
dreamed of, fulfilled in their proper course! 

That man (or woman) that jilted us! 
With what a torrent of fiery eloquence did 
we intend to overwhelm them for their 
perfidy when first we met them face to 
face; and how weakly, in reality, do we 


accept their proffered hand, and express a 
hope we see them well! Our ravings are 
mostly confined to our four-posters. This 
prosaic nineteenth century affords us so 
few opportunities of showing off our rhe- 
torical powers ! 

On Joel's face, although it is January, 
and he is standing in the teeth of a cold 
north wind, the sweat has already risen; 
and ‘the hand he dares not raise hangs 
clenched by his side. Still, he is a servant 
in a public place, surrounded by spectators 
—and he may be mistaken! Which facts 
flash through his mind in a moment, and 
keep him quiescent in his rival’s path, 
looking not much more dangerous than 
any other impatient half-doubting man 
might be. 

**As sure as I live,’’ he repeats, some- 
what huskily, “‘ you goes by the name of 
*? Amilton,’ sir!’ 

**Is he drunk?” says Muiraven, appeal- 
ing to the bystanders. “It’s rather early 
in the day forit. Stand out of my way— 
will you?” 

**What do you want with the gentle- 
man ?”’ demands his fellow-workman. 

‘Satisfaction!’ roars Joel, nettled by 
the manner of his adversary into showing 
something like the rage he feels. ‘‘ You’re 
the man, sir! It’s no use your denying of 
it. DPve searched for you high and low, 
and now I’ve found you, you don’t go 
without answering to me for herruin. Yeu 
may be a gentleman, but you haven’t acted 
like one; and have my revenge on you, 
or die for it!’ 

A crowd has collected round them now, 
and things begin to look rather unpleasant. 

*““We’re going to have a row,’’ says 
Stratford, gleefully, as he prepares to take 
off his coat. 

‘Nonsense, Stratford! The fellow’s 
drunk or mad. I cannot have you mixed 
up with a crew like this. If you don’t 
move out of my way and stop your infernal 
insolence,” he continues to Joel Crey, “1 
will hand you over to a policeman,”’ 
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“*I am net insolent—I only tell you the 
truth, and the whole world may know it. 
Your name’s ‘’Amilton.’ You ruined a 
poor girl, under a promise of marriage, 
and left her and herchild to perish of grief 
and hunger! And as sure as there’s a God 
in heaven, I'll make you answer for your 
wickedness towards ’em!’’ 

“ Ugh?’ groans the surrounding crowd 

of navvies, always ready, at the least ex- 
cuse, to take part against the “bloated 
hairestocracy.’’ 
““I don’t know what you’re talking about, 
You must have mistaken me for some one 
else,’’ replies Muiraven, who cannot resist 
refuting such an accusation. 

‘Surely you are not going to parley with 
the man!’ interposes Stratford. 

“You don’t know of such a place as 
Hoxford, may be?’ shouts Joel, with an 
inflamed countenance, and a clenched fist, 
this time brought well to the front—“ nor 
of such a village as Fretterley?—nor you 
have never heard tell of such a girl as 
Myra Cray? Ah! I thought I’d make you 
remember!’ as Muiraven, turning deadly 
white, takes a step backward. ‘‘ Let go, 
mates—let me have at him, the d—d thief, 
who took the gal from me first, and ruined 
her afterwards!”’ 

But they hold him back, three or four of 
them at a time, fearing the consequences 
of anything like personal vivlence. 

Muiraven, speak to him! What is the 
matter?” says his cousin, impatiently, as 
he perceives his consternation. 

*“T cannot,’’ he replies at first; and then, 
as though fighting with himself, he stands 
upright and confronts Joel boldly. 

“What have you to tell me of Myra 
Cray? Where is she? What does she 
want of me? Why has she kept her hid- 
ing-place a secret for so long ?”’ 

“‘ Why did you never take the trouble to 
look after her?” retorts Joel. ‘‘ Why did 
you leave her to die of a broken heart? 
Answer me that!’ 

“To diel Is she dead?’ he says, in a 
low voice. 

“Ay! she’s out of your clutches—you 
needn’t be afraid of that, mister—nor will 
ever be in them again, poor lass! And 
there’s nothing remains to be done now 
but to take my satisfaction out of you.” 

“And how do you propose to take it?. 
Do you wish to fight me?’ demands Muir 
aven, calmly. 
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“Better not, mate!’ says one of his 
comrades, in a whisper. 

“Bleed him!’ suggests another, in the 
same tone. , 

As for Joel, the quiet question takes him 
ata disadvantage. He doesn’t know what 
to make of it. 

“When a feller’s bin wronged,” he be- 
gins, awkwardly— 

“He demands satisfaction,” continues 
Muiraven. “‘ I quite agree with you. That 
idea holds good in my class as much as in 
yours. But you seem to know very little 
more than the facts of this case. Suppose 
I can prove to you that the poor girl you 
speak of was not wronged by me—what 
then ?” 

been adeal too’asty,’’ whispers 
one of his friends. 


But your name’s ‘’Amilton,’ aint it?” 


says Joel, mistily. 

“It is one of my names, But that is 
nothing to the purpose. Far from shirking 
inquiry, I am very anxions.to hear all you 
can tell me about Myra Cray. When can 
you come home with me? Now?” 

**Muiraven! in Heaven’s name—is this 
ene of your infernal little scrapes?’ says 
Stratford. 

“In Heaven’s name, hold your tongue 
for the present, and you shall know all. Is 
there any reason why this man should not 
accompany me to my place of residence ?”’ 
continues Muiraven, addressing one of the 
bystanders. 

** He can go well enough, if he likes to. 
He’s only here by the job.” 

“ Will you come, then ?”’ to Joel. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to say,” 
returns Joel, sheepishly. ‘*’Taint what I 
call satisfaction to be going ’ome with a 
gentleman.” 

** Come with me first, and then, if I do 
not give you entire satisfaction with re- 
spect to this business, we will fight it out 
your own way afterward.” 

‘*Gentleman can’t say fairer than that,’’ 

‘is the verdict of the crowd. So Joel Cray, 
shamefacedly enough, and feeling as 
though all his grand schemes for revenge 

-had melted into thin air, follows Muiraven 
and Stratford out of the docks, while his 


companions adjourn to drink the health of © 


his enemy in the nearest public house. 

“Where are you going to take him?” 
demands Stratford, as a couple of hansoms 
obey his cousin’s whistle. 
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“ To Saville Moxon’s. You must come 
with us, Hal. I have been living under a 
mask for the last five years; but it is time 
I should be true at last.”’ 

“True at last! What humbug, Muiraven! 
As if all the world didn’t know—” 

Hush, Hal!—you pain me. The world 
knows as much about me as it does of 
every one else,” 

Saville Moxon—now a barrister, who has 
distinguished himself on more than one 
occasion—lives in the Temple. Fifteen 
minutes bring them to his chambers, where 
they find him hard at work among his 


papers. 

“T feel beastly awakward,” says Muir- 
aven, with a conscious laugh, as Moxon is 
eager to learn the reason of their appear- 
ance in such strange company; “* but I’ve 
got a confession to make, Moxon, and the 
sooner it’s over the better. Now, my good 
fellow, pass on.” 


This hast request is addressed to Joel, 
who, half doubting whether he shall make 
his cause good after all, recapitulates, in 
his rough manner, the whole history of 
Myra’s return to Priestley—the birth of 
her child—her aimless searches after her 
betrayer—and lastly, her unexpected 
death. 

Muiraven starts slightly, and changes 
color as the child is mentioned ; but other- 
wise he hears the sad story through un- 
moved. The other two men sit by in si- 
lence, waiting his leave to express their 
astonishment at the intelligence. 

“Poor Myra!’ says Muiraven, thought- 
fully, as Joel, whose voice has been rather 
shaky towards the end, brings his tale to a 
conclusion. ‘I don’t wonder you thought 
badly of me, my friend; but there is some- 
thing tu be said on both sides. J never 
wronged your cousin—” 

** You say that to my face!’ commences 
Joel, his wrath all ready to boil over again 
at such a supposition. 

“Stay! Yes—I repeat it. The person 
whom I most wronged in the transaction 
was myself. Hername was not Myra Cray, 
but Myra Keir. She was my wife.” 

“Your wifel’”’ repeats Joel, staring va- 
cantly. 

“Good heavens!’ 
Moxon. 

“* Muiraven! are yeu mad?’ says Strat- 
ford. , 

‘* My dear fellows, do you think I'd say 
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a thing of :this kind for the mere purpose 
of sneaking out of a scrape? You know 
what our ideas are on the subject. What 
man of the world would blame very deeply 
a youthful liaison between a college fresh- 
man and a pretty barmaid? But this was 
no passing frailty of mine. I met this girl, 
formed an attachment for her, brought her 
up to London, married her privately in the 
old church of St. Sepulchre, and settled 
her at Fretterley, whence she—she—le/t 

And Muiraven, leaning back against the 
mantel-piece, sets his teeth at that remem- 
brance, and looks sternly down upon the 
liearthrug, although it all happened so 
many years ago. 

“She left you—yes,” cries Joel, ‘but 
not before you had near broke her poor 
’art with your unkindness, sir. And she 
came back, poor lamb, to her own people 
and her own ’ouse, and died there, like a 
dog in a ditch.” ‘ 

**She left the house I had provided for 
her with—with some one else,’”’ says Muir- 
aven, frowning. 

“She left it with me, sir, her own cous- 
in, who wouldn’t have hurt a hair of her 
‘ead. I searched for her long, and I found 
her un’appy and wretched, and I persuad- 
ed of her to come back ’ome with me; 
thinking as you had wronged her, for she 


never said a word of her being married, . 


poor lass, from that day to the day of her 
death.” 

*“*She had sworn to me she would not, 
knowing how fatal the consequences might 
be of such a confession, Now, Moxon, 
you know all. Had my wife remained 
with me, I might perhaps have summoned 
up courage before now to tell my father 
the truth; but she left me—as I thought to 
disgrace herself—anud though 1 searched 
for her in every direction, 1 was unable to 
obtain any clue to her destination. Then 
I went abroad—you remember the time— 
and hoped to forget it all, but the memory 
has clung to me like a curse ever since, 
until I met this fellow to-day in the docks. 
Else I might have gone on to all eternity, 
considering myself still fettered by this 
early misalliance. And the child died, 
too, you say?’ turning again to Joel, 
* Was it a boy?” 

“ The child aint dead no more than you 
are,”’ replies Joel, gruffly, for he has been 
eheated out of his revenge, and no one 
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seems the better for it. ‘‘ He’s a strong 
chap of four year old, all alive and_kick- 
ing, and if you’re the gentleman you pre- 
tend to be, you’ll provide for him as a gen- 
tleman should.”’ 

‘Alive! Good heavens! and four years 
old! How this complicates matters! Mox- 
on, that child is my legitimate heir.’’ 

‘Of course he is, if you were married. 
But where is he? that’s the next thing to 
ascertain, With your family, eh?’’ turn- 
ing to Joel. 

“No, he aint been along of ’em since his 
mother’s death, for there was a lady at 
Priestley—the only creetur as was good to 
my poor lass when she lay dyin’—and she 
was real kind, God bless ’er; and the poor 
gal she died on her bosom, as they tell me; 
and afterwards Mrs. Mordaunt—that was 
the lady—she took Tommy along with her 
up to the Court, and—” 

‘*Tommy! The Court! Good heavens! 
do you mean to tell me that the boy you 
speak of, Myra Cray’s child, was adopted 
by Mrs. Mordaunt of Fen Court, the wife 
of Colonel Mordaunt, of—’ 

“In course, the colonel’s lady; and she 
makes a deal of him, too, so they say. But 
still, if he’s yourn, sir, you’re the proper 
person to look after him, and I shan’t call | 
it justice if you don’t.” 

“Stratford, you know the box of toys 
we went after to-day?” 

“That you kicked up such a shindy 
about? Yes.’ 

‘It is for that child that I brought them 
home.” 

“ Did you know of this then?” 

‘‘ Nota word; but I have stayed with the 
Mordaunts, and seen him. And to think 
he should be my own! How extraordinary ’’ 

“Deuced inconvenient,.I should say. 
What do you mean to do next?” 

“Go down to Priestley at the earliest 
opportunity. You'll come with me, Hal?” 

‘* Better take Moxon, he may be of use. 
I'm none,” 

Then Moxon agrees to go; and they talk 
excitedly together for a few minutes, and 
almost forget poor Joel, who is anxiously 
awaiting the upshot of it all. 

‘Well, are you satisfied, or do you still 
wish to fight me?’’ says Muiraven to him, 
presently. 

** I suppose I'll have no call to fight you, 
sir, if you really married her; but I must 
say I should like to see the lines.” 
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“You shall see them, Cray, for her sake 
as well as mine. And, meanwhile, what 
can I do for you?” 

~“T want nothing now, sir, but to go 
home again and look after mother and the 
little ’uns.”” 

“T cannot talk more to you at present, 
but you may be sure I shall see that none 
ef her relations want. Here is my address” 
—giving him a card—“‘any one will tell 
you where it is, Come to me there to- 
morrow evening, and we will consult what 
I can do to best prove my friendship to 
gou.”” Upon which Muiraven puts out his 
hand and grasps Joel’s rough palm, and 
the poor, honest, blundering soul, feeling 
anything but victorious, and yet witha 
load lifted off his bosom, turns to grope 
his way down stairs. 

“Don’t you lose that card,” says Strat- 


ford, who steps outside the door to show * 


him where to go; “‘ for I am sure his lord- 
ship will prove a good friend to you, if you 
will let him be so.” 

“His lordship!’’ repeats Joel, wondering- 
ly; “which be a lord? the little ’un ?” 

“No, no, the gentleman whom you call 
Hamilton. His real name is Lord Muir- 
aven; you must not forget that.”’ 

“A lord—a real lord—and he was mar- 
ried to my poor lass! No wonder it killed 
her! And that child Tommy a lord’s son. 
Darn it, how little difference there is be- 
tween ’em when they’re covered with 
dirt.”’ 

The first chuckle that has left Joel’s 
lips for many a long month, breaks from 
them as he steps carefully down the steep 
staircase, and ponders on the wonderful 
truth he has been told. ‘‘A lord’s son,’ 
he repeats, as he gains the street, and pro- 
ceeds to shuffle back to the docks again. 
“That boy a lord’s son! Now, I wonder if 
my poor lass knew it all along; or, if not, 


_if it makes her feel a bit easier to know it 


now ?”” 


Muiraven and Moxon have a long con- 
versation together as they travel down to 
Glottonbury. 

“T conclude this early marriage of yours 
was what people call a love-match, eh?” 
remarks the latter, inquisitively, 

Muiraven colors. 

“Well, yes, I suppose so; but love ap- 
pears to usin such a different light, you 
know, when we come to a maturer age.” 


“Never having had any experienee in 
that respect, can’t say I do know.” 

“You are lucky,” with a sigh. “ What 
I mean to say is, that at the time I certain- 
ly thought I loved her. She was just the 
style of woman to inflame a boy’s first pas- 
sion—pretty features, perfect shape, and a 
certain air of abandon abouther. And then 
she was several years older than myself!’ 

I understand.” 

“TI was not ‘ hooked,’ if you mean that,” 
says Muiraven, quickly. 

“*T never kuew a fellow yet, my dear boy, 
who acknowledged that he had been. But 
when a gentleman, under age—” 

**T was two-and-twenty.” 

‘Never mind. You were as green asa 
schoolboy. When a man, in your station 
of life, I repeat, is drawn into marriage with 
a woman from a class inferior to his own, 
and older than himself, you may call it 


“what you choose, but the world.in general 


will call it ‘ hooking.’ ” 

** Well, don’t let us talk of it at all, then,” 
says Muiraven. 

“All right; we’l! change the subject. 
How beastly cold it is.’ 

Yet, do what they will, the conversation 
keeps veering round to the forbidden topic 
till Muiraven has made a clean breast of it 
to hisfriend. Arrived at Glottonbury, they 
make roundabout inquiries concerning 
Priestley and the Mordaunts, and there our 
hero learns, for the first time, of the colo- 
nel’s death and the subsequent departure 
of his widow. So that itis no surprise to 
Moxon and himself to be received by Oliver 
only when they present themselves at Fen 
Court. 

* Of course the natural astonishment ex- 
cited by the assertion that Tommy is Lord 
Muiraven’s lawful heir has to be allayed 
by the explanation given above. And then 
Oliver, who has received the golden key to 
the mystery that has puzzled them, and 
knows much more about it than Saville 
Moxon, becomes quite friendly and inti- 
mate with Muiraven, and wauts him to stay 
at the Court, and when his invitation is de- 
clined on the score of his visitor’s anxiety 
to find Mrs. Mordaunt and the boy, shakes 
hands with him warmly, applauding his 
zeal, and wishing him all success in his un- 
dertaking, with an enthusiasm that awak- 
ens the barrister’s suspicions. 

“What the deuce was that fellow eo 
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friendly about ?’’ he inquires, as they jour- 
ney back to town. ‘‘ Why is he so anxions 
you should neither eat, drink nor sleep till 
you get on tho track of old Mordaunt’s 
widow ?”’ 

**Why you know perfectly well she has 
the boy.” 

“ What of that? she wont eat him, I sup- 
pose; and what difference can a day, more 
or less, make to you before you see him ?”’ 

“*You have evidently not much idea of 
paternal affection,’’ says Muiraven, as he 
strikes a fusee on the heel of his boot. 

‘Well, where the father has never seen 
his child, and didn’t even know he had got 
one—I can’t say I have.’’ 

“T have already told you that I have seen 
him.” 

“ And liked him ?”’ 

“Very much! He is a charming little 
child!” 

‘Indeed! How curious! Now, I won- 
der if your liking for him arose from a nat- 
ural instinct, or from any extraneous cir- 
cumstances that may have surrounded him. 
That question would form rather a neat 
psychological study.” 

don’t follow you, Moxon.” 

“No? By the way, Muiraven, what be- 
came of that girl—now, what was her name ? 
—Miss—Miss— St. John, wasn’tit ?—whom 
you were so keen after, a few seasons ago ?”’ 

** Keen after! How you do exaggerate, 
Moxon. Why she—she is Mrs. Mordaunt. 
I theught you knew that!” 

“OY says Moxon, quietly. 

“‘ Pray have you anything more to say on 
this subject ?”’ remarks his friend presently, 
with some degree of pique. 

“Nothing whatever, my dear fellow— 
nothing whatever. Only pray let us do all 
in our power to get on the track of that 
charming child as soon as possible.”’ 

“Moxon, I hate you!” says Muiraven, 
shortly. 

But he cannot afford to dispense with 
his aid nevertheless. The next day finds 
them at Laburnum Cottage, the residence 
of Mrs. Cavendish; and even that lady’s 
state of flutter in receiving one of the aris- 
tocracy in her tiny drawing-room, cannot 
prevent her treating them to a burst of in- 
dignation at the conduct of her niece, 

“So wrong—so very wrong’’—she affirms, 
with just a sufficient chance of breaking 
flown to render it necessary to hold her 
éeambric handkerchief in her hand—‘ so 
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unusual—so peculiar—so strange of Mrs. 
Mordaunt to leave us without the slightest 
clue to her place of residence. And she 
might die, you know, my lord, or anything 
else, and nota soul near her. I’m sure lI 
feel quite ashamed if any one asks after 
her. And there was not the least occasion 
for concealment; though, as I always say, 
we can expect no one to believe it.” 

“Mrs. Mordaunt has probably her own 
reasons for acting as she does.” 

**O, you are very good, to make excuses 
fer her, my lord. But she was always will- 
fully inclined. And the colonel, whom we 
thought so much of, has behaved so badly 
to her, leaving all his money away to his 
nephew; and then, to make matters worse, 
Irene will continue to keepa dirty little 
boy whom she picked up in the village, al- 
though—” 

“That dirty little boy is my son, Mrs. 
Cavendish.” 

Mrs, Cavendish turns pale—starts, and 
puts up her handkerchief to her eyes. It 
cannot be true; and, if it is, that he should 
stand there and confess it! What are the 
aristocracy coming to? 

Saville Moxon is so afraid the lady is 
about to faint, that he rushes to the rescue, 
giving her the whole story in about two 
words, Upon which she revives, and be- 
comes as enthusiastic as Oliver was. 

“*O my lord, I beg a thousand pardons! 
I used the word ‘ dirty’ most unadvisedly. 
Of course she has kept him scrupulously 
clean, and has treated him just like her own 
child. And I always said—it was the re-' 
mark of every one—what an aristocratic- 
looking boy he was. How surprised—how 
charmed she will be! O, you must find 
her; I am sure it cannot beso difficult. 
And I believe she’s in England, though that 
horrid old Walmsley will not tell.” 

** You think he knows her address, then 

“Tam sure of it; butit’s no use asking 
him. I’ve begged and implored of him to 
tell me, but the most he will do is to for- 
ward my letters; and Irene always answers 
them through him, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

And she is well?” demands Muiraven, 
anxiously. 

**O, the dear child’s quite well, my lord,’’ 
replies Mrs. Cavendish, mistaking the pro- 
noun; “you need have no fear of that. 
Her letters are full of nothing but Tom- 
my. She little thinks whom she has got 
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the charge of. She will be proud, I am 
sure.’’ 

“Tam afraid we must leave you now,” 
says her visitor, rising, “‘ as we must try and 
see Mr. Walmsley to-day.’’ 

““O, can’t you stay a few minutes longer 
—just ten? No! Well, then, good-by, my 
lord, and I hope you will let me know as 
soon as you have traced my niece.” 

And Mrs. Cavendish, much to her cha- 
grin, is left. alone; for Mary, who has been 
up stairs all this time changing her dress, 
descends to the drawing-room in her new 
blue merino, all ready to captivate his lord- 
ship, just as his lordship’s tall figure disap- 
pearsoutside the garden gate. 

** Just a minute too late! What a pity!” 
thinks Mrs. Cavendish, as she puts up her 
eyeglass to watch the departure of the two 
young men. ‘“‘ Well, he certainly is a fine- 
looking man. And fancy his being a wid- 
ower! Not but what I think my Mary 
would be too sensible to object to that. 
And if the child were in the way, why, I 
dare say Irene wouldn’t mind continuing 
the charge, as she seems so fond of it. 
Well, all Lhope is he’ll come again, and Pll 
take good care next time that Mary is ready 
dressed to receive him. Such a chance to 
throw away! If he’d only seen her as she 
looks now, the girl’s fortune would have 
been made.”’ 

Old Walmsley the solicitor isa tougher 
eustomer to deal with than either of them 
anticipated, and even Saville Moxon finds 
it beyond his skill to worm out anything 
from him that he doesn’t feel disposed 
to tell. 

It’s all very well, gentlemen,”’ he says, 
in answer to their combined entreaties, 

“but you’re asking me to betray the confi- 
dence of one of my clients, which is a thing 
Pve never done during a practice of five 
and thirty years, and which I don’t intend 
to begin doing now.” 

** But, look here, Mr. Walmsley,’’ says 
Muiraven, “surely, under the circum- 
stances, I have aright to demand Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s address; she is detaining my child 
from me.”’ 

“Then you can write and demand the 
child, my lord, and the letter shall be duly 
forwarded to her.” 

* But she may not answer it.”’ 

“T think that very unlikely.” 

“ But I want to see my child.” 
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“Tam sure my client will not detain it 
an hour longer than it is her due.” 

** But I want to see her,’’ he bursts out, 
impetuously. 

Old Walmsley looks at him over his spec- 
tacles, 

“*I think you were the Honorable Eric 
Keir, my lord ?”’ 

“What of it?” 

“T was in the late Mrs. St. John’s entire 
confidence.”” Muiraven reddens. 

** Well, if you were, you know the reason 
why I disappointed her. I have just told 
it you. I was a married man—I am a 
widower!” 

** And Mrs. Mordaunt is a widow!” 

** Exactly so. Moxon, for Heaven’s sake, 
can’t you find something more interesting 
to stare at than myself? Now, will you 
give me her address, Mr. Walmsley ?” 

“TI see no further reason for it, my lord. 
You can still write.” 

** This is too hard,’’ cries Muiraven, im- 
petuously, as he jumps up from his seat, 
and commences striding up and down the 
solicitor’s office. ‘“‘My tongue has been 
tied for years. Ihave banished myself from 
her presence; I have even left hume in 
order to avoid the temptation of speaking 
to her; and, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself—now that at last Iam able to 
—to—” 

** Go on, Muiraven,”’ says Moxon, ecour- 
agingly, ‘‘ to claim my charming child.’’ 

“ You shan’t go down with me, wherever 
it is, for one,” replies Muiraven, flushing 
up to the roots of his hair, as he tries to 
turn off his rhapsody w:th an uneasy laugh. 
‘* Mr. Walmsley, is there no hope for me ?” 

‘None that I shall betray Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s confidence, my lord.’’ 

Muiraven sighs. 

** Well, I suppose I must content myself 
with writing, then.” ; 

** But if,” continues the old lawyer, slyly 
—‘“ if you were to set yourself to guess the 
place where my client has hidden herself, 
why—why—” 

“What then ?” eagerly. 

**T should be very much annoyed, my 
lord—exceedingly annoyed ; indeed,” with 
a low chuckle, “‘ were you to guess right, I 
think I should—I should—”’ 

** What should you do?” 

“ Get up and leave the room, and slam 
the door behind me.” 

“ Come on, Moxon,”’ says Muiraven, glee- 
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fully, as he draws a chair to the table again. 
“Let's begin and guess all the places in 
England alphabetically, till we come to the 
right one.” 

* But I don’t know any of them. I’ve 
forgotten all about my geography,”’ replies 
Moxon. 

*O nonsense; it’s easy as can be. Now 
for A: Aldersgate (O no! that’s in London), 
Aylesbury, Aberdeen, A——, A——. Both- 
er it! which are the places that begins 
with A?” 

Ammersmith,’’ suggests Moxon; at 
which old Walmsley laughs. 

““If you’re going to play the fool, I give 
it up,’”’ says Muiraven, sulkily. 


* All right, dear old fellow! I thought 


itdid begin with A. Arundel, Aberystwith, 
Axminster. There are three proper ones 
for you instead.”’ 

Alnwick, Alresford, Andover,’ con- 
tinues his friend; and then, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ There are no more A’s. Let’s go 
on to B. Bristol, Brighton, Birmiugham, 
Balmoral, Baltimore—”’ 

** Stay; that’s in America, old boy! Bas- 
ingstoke, Bath, Beaminster. Doesn’t it re- 
mind one of ‘I love my love with a B, be- 
cause she is Beautiful. I hate her with a 
B, because she is Bumptious.”’ 

“Can’t you be sane for five minutes to- 
gether, Moxon? If this matter is sport to 
you, remember it’s death to me.”’ 

“ Better give it up, Muiraven, and write 
instead. You can’t expect to go on at this 
rate and keep your senses, 
all the towns in the United Kingdom, alpha- 
' betically, would ruin the finest mental con- 
stitution. Perhaps Mr. Walmsley could 
oblige us with a gazetteer.”’ 

“‘T don’t keep such a thing at my office, 
sir.” 

*Let’s try C, at all events, Moxon, and 
then I’ll think about writing the letter. 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Cardiff, 
Cheltenham, Chester, Chatham—’”’ 

“Canton, Caribee Islands,” interposes 
Moxon. 

“Chichester, Cornwall, Clifton,” goes 
on Muiraven, with silent contempt; ‘‘ Croy- 
don, Cocklebury—Hallo! Moxon (starting), 
what's that?’ as a loud slam of the office 
door interrupts his dreamy catalogue. 

* Only that Walmsley has rushed out of 
the room as if the old gentleman were after 
him.” 

* But what did I say?” 


To go through 


“Nothing that lknowof. You were jab- 
bering over your towns beginning with O.’’ 

But the word—the word—was it Croy- 
don or Cocklebury? Don’t you under- 
stand? Ihave hit the right one at last! 
By Jove! what luck!’ He is beaming all 
over, as he speaks, with love and expec- 
tation. 

“IT suppose you must have; but I’m 
whipped if I know which it can be.’ 

‘It’s Cocklebury. I’m sure it’s Cockle- 
bury. It can’t be Croydon. No one who 
wanted to hide would go te Croydon. It 
must be Cocklebury! 

And where the deuce is Cocklebury ?”’ 

“Down in Hampshire, the most out-of- 
the-way place in the world. I was there 
once for afew days fishing; but how the 
name came into my head beats me altogeth- 
er. It was providence or inspiration that 
putitthere. Butit’sallrightnow. I don’t 
care for anything else. I shall go down to 
Cocklebury to-night.” And leaping up 
from his chair, Muiraven commences to 
button his greatcoat and draw on his gloves 
again preparatory to a start. 

‘*Hum!’ says Moxon. ‘ You promised 
to see that man Cray to-night.” 

“You can see him forme. You can tell 
him allI should have done. There is no 
personal feeling in the matter.’ 

*‘Cocklespillbury, or whatever its name 
is, being an obscure fishing hamlet, there 
is probably not another train to it to-day.’ 

“© nonsense! there is a train—there 
must be a train—there shall be a train!’ 

“Allright. And if not, you can havea 
special. Money’s no object.” 

**Moxon, I always thought you were 
rather a well-meaning fellow; but it strikes 
me that you’ve not got much feeling in this 
matter.” 

“Talways thought you were a man of 
sense; but it strikes me that you’re going 
to make an ass of yourself.’ 

“Do you want to quarrel with me ?”’ says 
Muiraven, grandly, as he steps opposite to 
his friend. 

‘Not in the least, my dear fellow; but 
if anything could make us quarrel, it would 
be to see you acting with so little fore- 
thought.”’ 

“‘ Ah, Moxon, you don’t know what it is 
to—to—” 

“To be the father of ‘a charming child,’ 
no; but if I were, I am sure I should defer 
seeing him till to-morrow.”’ 
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“ Gentiemen, have you left off saying 
your ABC?’ demands old Walmsley, as 
he puts his head in again at the door. 


“ My dear sir, 1 am so much obliged to 


-you,”’ exclaims Muiraven, seizing his hand 
with unnecessary warmth. 

“Tm rejoiced to hear it, my lord; but 
what for?” 

“For telling me Mrs. Mordaunt’s ad- 
dress.” 

“Tm sure I never told youthat. It’s 
against my principles to betray a client’s 
-eonfidence.”’ 

“ But for slamming the door in that de- 
dightful manner. It comes to the same 


thing, you know. Cocklebury in Hamp-. 


shire. There can’t be two Cockleburys. 
And now I must be off to see if I can get a 
‘train down there to-night.’’ 

“JT can satisfy you on that point, my 
Jord. No train stopping at the nearest sta- 
tion to Cocklebury leaves town after two 
’clock.”’ 

The devil!’ says Muiraven. 

“Come, Muiraven, be reasorable. Keep 
‘your appointment with Cray this evening, 
and don’t think of leaving London till to- 
morrow.” 

** He can’t doit,” interposes the solicitor, 
dryly. 

“He is equal to anything; he will be- 
stride a forty-horse power bicycle if I don’t 
prevent him,” replies Moxon, laughing. 

But Muiraven does not laugh. All the 
Jight seems to have faded out of his face. 

“You are right, Moxon,’’ he says, gloom- 
aly. ‘“*Take me home, and do what you 
will with me. I am worse thana child.” 

Old Walmsley sees them go witha sly 
chuckle and a rub of the hands. 

“* Hope I haven’t departed from my prin- 
ciples,’ he thinks to himself; “but I 
couldn’t have sent him away witheut it. 
Poor young thing. How it will brighten 
up her dull life to see him. And if it 
should come right at last—and it looks very 
much to me as if it were coming right—why 
—why, I hope they’ll let me draw up the 
settlements—that’s all.” 

Joel Cray’s untutored mind is vastly as- 
tonished by the reception which he receives 
at Lord Muiraven’s hands that evening. 

“*T hope you understand perfectly,’’ says 
his host, when, after considerable difficulty, 
hhe has induced the rough creature to take 

achair and sit down beside him, “that I 


had no idea but that my wife had left me 
with another man, else I should have ad- 
vertised openly for her, or set the detective 
officers to find out her address. But I 
feared that discovery would only lead toan 
exposure of my own dishonor, and preferred 
the silent, solitary life I have adhered to 
since, Could I have known that Myra was 
still true to me, I would have risked every- 
thing to place her in the position she had 
a right to claim.” 

**She was true to you, sir, and no mis- 
take; for I don’t mind a-telling you now, 
that I tried hard to make her my wife; but 
*twern’t of no good. She allays stuck to it 
that she couldn’t forget you; and till 
strength failed her, she was on her feet 
a-tramping after you.” 

** Whilst I was out of the country, trying 
to forget the disgrace which I thought at- 
tached tome. Poor Myra!’ 

**She’s dead and done with, sir. It’s no 
use our a-pipin’ nor a-quarrellin’ over her 
any more.”’ 

‘You speak very sensibly, Cray; but at 
the same time, I am anxious to show you 
that I regret the past, and should like to 
make some amends for it, if possible. I 
cannot let any of Myra’s relations want. 
You tell me you are going back to Priestley. 
What do you do there ?” 

“Tm a day laborer, sir—my lord, I 
mean,’’ with a touch of his hair. 

** And your mother ?” 

** She takes in washin’, my lord, and has 
five little ’uns to keep on it.’’ 

“It is those five little onesI wish to help 
her and you to maintain; so I have placed 
with my friend here, Mr. Moxon, who is a 
lawyer, two thousand pounds to be disposed 
of as you may think best; either placed in 
the bank to your credit, or laid out in the 
purchase of land, or in any way that may 
most conduce to your comfort,” 

** Two—thousand—pounds!”’ repeats Joel, 
with drawnout incredulous wonder, as he 
rises from his chair. 

“* Yes! that will bring you in about sixty 
pounds a year; orif you expend it ina 
little farm—” 

“Two — thousand —pounds!”’ reiterates 
the laborer, slowly, “it aint true, sir, 
surely ?”’ 

“I would not deceive you, Cray. I give 
it you, not as a compensation for your 
eousin’s blighted life, remember, but asa 
token that if I could I would have prevent- 
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ed her unhappiness. I loved her, Cray; 
didn’t marry her to desert her. She de- 
serted me.”’ 

Joel’s dirty horny hand comes forth, tim- 
idly, but steadily, to meet Muiraven’s. 

“MayI do it, sir? God bless you for 
them words. They’re better than all the 
money to me. And if the poor girl can 
hear them too, I believe heaven looks the 
‘brighter to her. You’re very good, sir. I 
asks your pardon humbly for all my bad 
thoughts towards you, and I hope as you’ll 
get a good wife and a true wife yet. That'll 
be neither shame nor blame to you.” 

“Thank you, Cray. I hope before long 


you’ll do the same, and teach your children - 


that gentlemen bave hearts sometimes as 
well as poorermen. I shall always take an 
interest in you and your doings, and my 
friend here will see that the money I spoke 
of is handed over to you as soon as you are 
ready to receive it.” 

“T don’t know about the marrying, my 
lord,’”’ says Joel, sheepishly, *‘ for it seems 
a troublous business at the best tome; but 
there’ll be plenty of prayers going up for 
you from Priestley, and the worst I wishes 
for youis that they may bring you all the 
_ luck you deserve.” 

** And to think,” he continues to himself 
as he returns to his own home, “ that that 
‘there’s the chap I swore by my poor gal’s 
grave to bring to judgment for her 


wrongs!” 


The eleven o’clock train next day takes 
Muiraven down to the nearest town to 
Cocklebury. Ali by himself; he has posi- 
‘tively refused to travel any more in Moxon’s 
company. Two hours bring him to the 
place; but there is no hotel there, only an 
old-fashioned inn, with raftered ceilings 
and diamond-shaped windows, called “ The 
Coach and Horses,’”’ where our hero is com- 
pelled to putup and dine, whilst he sends 
a messenger over to Cocklebury. He has 
not come down unarmed, for he sat up late 
last night, writing a long detailed account 
to Mrs. Mordaunt of his early marriage and 
his wife’s identity, so that the worst may 
be over before he and Irene meet again. 
And this letter, which winds up an entreaty 
that he may go over at once to Cocklebury 


to see and claim his child, he despatches - 


as soon as possible to Irene’s residence, 
‘striving meanwhile to beguile his impa- 
tience by an attempt to masticate the fresh- 
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ly-killed beef which the landlady of the 
“Coach and Horses,” places before him, 
and which only results in his emptying the 
flask of cognac he has brought with kim, 
and walking up and down the cold, mnsty- 
smelling, unused room, until he has nearly 
worked himself intoa fever with impatience 
and suspense. How he pictures her feel- 
ings on opening that important packet! 
She will shed a few tears, perhaps, at first, 
poor darling, to learn he has ever stood in 
so close a relationship to any other woman ; 
but they will soon dry up beneath the fever- 
ish delight with which she will recognize 
the truth that he is once more free—that. 
they are both free, at last, to love and com- 
fort one another. Ah! that he could but 
be on the spot to comfort her now! What 
is this fool of a messenger about not to re- 
turn? It is not half a mile to Cocklebury! 
Why did he not go himself? 

Peace! patience! He knows that he has 
done what is most right and proper in send- 
ing an avant-courier to apprise her of -his 
coming; and it will not—it cannot be long 
before he holds her in his arms again. 

In his arms! God of heaven! how they 
tremble at the thought—in his arms !—that 
have seemed so many times to fold her 
sweet self against his heart, and closed 
upon the empty air instead! In his arms! 
His darling—his Irene—the one love of his 
life! He will kiss away her tears; he will 
pour his protestations of fidelity in her ear 
—he will have the right now to explain 
everything—to atone for everything—to 
offer her the rest of his existence as repara- 
tion for the past! And she—his injured 
angel—his dear, suffering martyr—what a 
vista of happiness will open out before her! 
—what a—. Hark! what was that? A 
tap at the door, © 

“Come in! come in!” 

His messenger has returned ; the landlady 
appears before him holding forth an en- 
velop. 

Give it me—at once!’ He tears itfrom 
her hand impetuously, and she says after- 
wards, with some degree of umbrage, that. 
the gentleman looked more like a hungry 
wolf at her than a man who had had his 
dinner at the “‘ Coach and Horses.” 

The room is dark and gloomy. He takes 
the precious letter to the window; his hand 
shakes, so thathe can scarcely openit. At 
last! yes, it isherdear writing. Befgre he 
reads it, he presses kisses on the paper:— 
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_ “My pear Lorp Murmaven,—I have 
eeceived your letter. I need not tell you 
‘that its contents were a great surprise to 
me. Iwas aware, from cértain papers be- 
jonging to his mother, and confided to me 
after her death, that my adopted child was 
‘your son; but [ was little prepared to hear 
that he had been born in wedlock. For 
his sake, I sincerely rejoice that it should 
be so. 1 can fully enter into your natural 
anxiety to claim and acknowledge him, 
and 1 will send him to you with as little 
delay as possible. But you must forgive 


me for declining your kind offer to visit me 
here, for I have literally seen no one since 
my dear husband’s death, and feel quite 
unequal to the task of receiving visitors. If 
you will be.so good as to let me know how 
and when Tommy is to join you, I will be 
careful to see your wishes are attended 
to. Believe me yours sincerely, 
MoRDAUNT.” 

She will not see him—will not receive 
him at her house. What devil’s charm is 
again at work to circuinvent their meeting ? 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


OLIVIA. 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


Tue bell tinkled, and up went the cur- 
tain. She stood in the middle of the stage, 
a most lovely picture. Her eyes sparkled 
with unusual brilliancy—they were very 
bright ones generally; her cheeks glowed 
with a little deeper touch of crimson than 
usual; and perhaps her bosom was rising 
and falling alittle more rapidly with the 
excitement. However, that she should be 
somewhat excited was only natural, fora 
vast audience of people was before her. 
She had never sung to such an audience. 

Her name was Olivia Vansant, and she 
Mrs: Richmond’s governess. Her yoice 
‘had attracted much attention in the musi- 
al circle of Parkersburg, so that when this 
eoncert, for the benefit of some school, or 
something of the kind, was arranged, her 
name was on the programme. And now 
the curtain rose for her to sing. ’ 

A murmur of admiration ran through 
‘the throng. Olivia advanced a step, and 
the murmur died away into silence. Then 
she sang. 

At first her voice was tremulous. Then 
all embarrassment left her, and she threw 
leer whole heart into the music. The au- 
Alience sat as undera spell, seeming scarcely 
to dare to breath. 

She ceased. A storm of applause shook 
the house; loud was it, and long contin- 
ued. It would.not be hushed, save by the 
reappearance of Olivia Vansant. , 

“ They are recalling you, Miss Vansant,” 
‘said the manager. ‘‘ Will you sing again ?”’ 

She went out again and began a tender 
Jittle love-song. Then her eyes fell upon a 
face bent eagerly towards her, the face of 


ayoung man. There was much in that 
gaze of his, pride, admiration, and—yes, 
out of his eyes love was looking., They 
were dark aid passionate eyes, showing at 
that instant the whole soul of the man. 
Harry Penryth was Olivia Vansant’s most 
humble adorer, and she was not uncon- 
scious of the fact. And just now he was 
thrilling beneath the voice.of the beautiful 
woman as he had never thrilled beneath 
any power before. 

Only for an instant did his gaze hold 
hers, Her eyes wandered over the ass¢m- 
blage. Directly they seemed to open wider. 
She grew very white—evidently some pow- 
erful emotion had seized her. Her voice 
died away, and she staggered forward. 
There was a catastrophe. Her light over- 
dress touched the footlights, and in an ‘in- 
stant a blaze shot up over her. A great 
terror fell upon the audience. There was 
an audible groan, a shiver of pain that ran 
all over the house. What a terrible fate 
seemed in store for the magnificent-voiced, 
beautiful woman! 

With a cry, Harry Penryth sprang to- 
wards the stage; but he was anticipated. 
An agile form was already there when he 
was twenty feet away. A tall dark-bearded 
man beat him to the rescue. He acted. 
Snatching the baize covering from the 
piano on the stage, he threw it around the 
blazing figure of the girl. His arms were 
about her, and fora second she was clasped 
close to his bosom. Quickly there was am 
abundance of aid. A victory was soon 
won. .And when a cry of inquiry went up 
from the audience, the answer was: 
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“She is not much hurt; but she has 
fainted.’’ 

She was carried from the stage, and 
shortly began to return to consciousness. 
Her preserver had disappeared. 

“Alex, I saw Alex,” murmured Olivia, 
as she recovered her senses. ‘“‘ Where am 
ay 

Then, before any reply.could be made, 
she added: 

“I remember it now. I saw Alex out 
there in the crowd; then—then—the fire 
shot up about me. Somebody must haye—”’ 

“Who saved me?” she asked, suddenly, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“A stranger,’’ was the answer. 

“* What was he like ?” 

“He was a tall, dark-bearded, handsome 
man.” 

Olivia’s hands flew up to her bosom, and 
were clenched there, resting upon her 
heart. She became silent. 

Although her name was still on the pro- 
gramme, she sang no more that night, of 
course. There was not a burn upon her, 
but still she was weak from the effects of 
the excitement she had undergone. 

By the next morning her strength was 


nearly recovered, but the face that she had _ 


beheld in the audience was ever before her 
eyes. 

**O Alex! Alex! I love you still,’”’ was a 
thought that was with her continually. 

In the afternoon she was alone in her 
room, when a card was brought up to her. 
Could it be his? No! She read the name. 

Penryth was written there. 

**I will see him,” she said to herself, 
wearily. 

Then she went down. He reached out 
his hand to her. 

*T am so glad,” he said, “‘ that you were 
not injured.” 

“Thank you for your interest,’’ she re- 
turned, simply. 

“T was hastening to your aid, but I was 
anticipated,” Harry continued. ‘I would 
have gloried in saving you, but I heartily 
rejoice as it is, for you are safe. I might 
have been too late.”’ 

The girl leaned her face upon her hand. 

“* Yes,’’ she murmured, absently. 

“You sang magnificently, Miss Van- 
sant,’’? Harry observed. 

There was something in his voice that 
aroused Olivia from her abstraction. She 
gave hima quick glance. Was he approach- 
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ing a subject that shedreaded? His tones 
made her think that he was. 

‘Perhaps you are prejudiced in my 
favor, Mr. Penryth, like some of the rest. 
of my friends,” she said, foreing a smile, 
and making an attempt at gayety. 

Her words had the opposite effect to- 
what she intended. He rose to his feet 
and came close to her. A world of pas-- 
sion shone out of his éyes. 

** Olivia, I am tired of trying to hide my~ 
sentiments,” he cried, abruptly. ‘ Dar-- 
ling, I love you with all my heart. Would 
that I could be yourhero. Tell me, can 1?” 

Olivia grew very pale. Her eyes, shin-- 
ing like stars, met his. He saw in them 
friendship, respect, pity, all save love. He- 
grew sick at heart, for before she spoke he: 
knew his fate. 

Penryth,’’ Olivia said, “ believe: 
me, I have a very high regard for you, but- 
not the kind that you wish. I cannot love 
you any better than I could a brother;, 
that is not sufficient,” 

“No, that is not sufficient,” he said,. 
sadly. 

Rising, Olivia began pacing back and 
forth. She was deeply agitated. Presently’ 
she paused before Harry Penryth. 

‘* You are my friend, you will always be- 
my friend,” she said, “and I can trust. 
you?” 

“Yes, you can trust me,” he said, 
quickly. ‘ 

“T shall tell you my secret, why I eamnot. 
love you,” Olivia continued. “I love an- 
other.”’ 

Pity filled the heart of Harry Penryth. 
The woman that he loved was suffering as 
he was suffering. O that he could bear it. 
all himself! 

“Go on,” he said, gently. 

‘‘ More than that, that other is my hus-- 
band. My name is not Olivia Vansant— 
that was my maiden name—but Olivia. 
Soulliman.” 

Harry Penryth felt all hope die in his- 
bosom. But in his generous heart he re-- 
solved that if by any service of his this. 
girl’s happiness could be secured, that ser- 
vice should be performed. An idea oc-— 
curred to him. He put it in words. 

“Can it be possible,” he asked, “that. 
the man who saved you last night is your 
husband ?” 

“He is my husband, Alex Soulliman,’” 
Olivia returned. 
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“And where is he ?” 

“I know not. O Mr. Penryth, mine isa 
cruel fate! I believed he loved me, but he 
did not. I shall say no more.” 

“Pardon me, but did you quarrel ?”’ 

‘Never. I discovered that he did not 
love me, and then I felt that I could not 
bear to be with him.” 

She paused, and tears flowed from her 
eyes. Harry Penryth wished that he could 


know all, but felt that he could not ask her 


any more questions. 

“T am sorry for you, Mr. Penryth,’’ 
Olivia said, presently. “‘ But your wound 
will heal, for you will find some one far 
worthier of you. Mine can never heal.’’ 

“Do not mind me,” Harry said, pitying- 
ly. “Indeed, I had forgotten myself, and 
thought only of you.” 

He saw that it was best to leave her. 

“Tam going now,” he said. ‘“ Heaven 
bless you!”’ 

She gave him her hand. He held it for 
* a@moment in his own, and then turning 
away, left her. 

**Would that I could aid her in procur- 
ing her happiness!’ Harry murmured, as 
he walked along the street. 

He did not wish to go to his room imme- 
diately, so he kept on walking. On, on he 
went, thinking deeply. Several times he 
came very near having collisions with pe- 
destrians passing in the opposite direction, 
At last he ran fairly against a man, as it 
chanced. 

“I beg your pardon!” he cried. 

The stranger smiled and bowed. Harry 
started back a step. He drew the hand- 
some face before him. It was photograph- 
ed on his memory. 

““ You are Alex Soulliman!’ he cried, 
impulsively. 

“*Yes,”’ said the stranger, a puzzled ex- 
pression coming over his face; “* but Ido 
not know you.” 

**No, to be sure not. I never beheld you 
till last night at the concert. You saved a 
friend from a terrible fate then.” 

Alex Soulliman’s face clouded. Was 
there pain in hearing reference made to 
Olivia? Perhaps there was. 

** How is she ?”’ he asked, quietly enough. 

“Doing very well,” Harry answered; 
“that is, she’s suffering no particular in- 
conveniences from the accident.” 

Harry had been thinking rapidly. The 
face before him had nothing sinister in it. 


On the contrary, he was positive in his 
mind that it belonged to an honorable, 
generous man. Was it not possible, more, 
probable, that there was some misunder- 
standing of facts between him and Olivia? 
There surely must be. At any rate, it was 
worth while to try to discover if there 
might be. He might possibly start two 
lives to moving in happy grooves that now 
were miserable. 

“Can I see you alone, Mr. Soulliman?” 
Harry said, handing his card. “I wish a 
few moments’ conversation with you.” 

“Certainly, you can see me,’’ was the 
reply. ‘ When do you wish an interview?” 

“Immediately. Can you go with me to 
my room? We can reach there soon.’’ 

“Twill go with you,’ Alex Soulliman 
returned, 

They hailed an omnibus. Shortly they 
were together in Harry’s room at his home. 
Harry plunged straight into the subject. 

**Do you know, Mr. Soulliman,’’ he 
asked, “ that I can tell you something of 
your history ?” 

* Proceed,’’ said Mr. Soulliman; ‘‘ I am 
listening.” 

“The woman whom you saved last night 
is your wife.”’ 

** How did you become aware of that?” 
cried Alex. 

“She told me; and I think I make no 
betrayal of confidence by informing you of 
my knowledge of that of which you are 
already aware. She is your wife; but have 
you not wronged her ?”’ 

‘““IT wronged her? How? By heavens, 
the wrong is on the other side!’ 

“You wronged her,’’ said Harry, ‘ by 
not giving her that to which she was en- 
titled—a husband’s love.’ 

Harry spoke half questioningly. The 
hope that he had had that these two people 
had been blinded by a misunderstanding 
was gaining ground. 

**T gave her a love as strong as my life,”’ 
cried Alex Soulliman. ‘‘ The bride of a 
week, she deserted me, leaving only a few 
cold words behind. I have them.”’ 

He drew out his pocket-book, and took 
from it a small piece of paper, which he 
handed to Harry. Only a few words were 
written upon it: 


“ALEX,—I go. Your heart will tell you 
why. OLIvia.” 


“And yet you say I wronged her,’’ Alex 
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continued. “What could J think? That 
she hated me? That she had found her 
chains wearisome? That she was false? 
I was deserted, and to-day I know not the 
cause. What wonder that when last night 
found her after a year’s search, I have 
not yet gone near her? What wonder that 
I have some thought of speeding away, and 
not seeing her at all ?”’ 
Mr. Soulliman,”’ said Harry Penryth, 
soothingly, “there is some great misun- 
derstanding between you. Olivia loves 
you, and is suffering deeply on your ac- 
count.”’ ; 

“Ts that true? Can it be?” 

** Believe me, it is. Go to her, and this 
will all be made right.” 

A flush of hope surged up to Alex Soul 
liman’s face. 

“Direct me thither,” he said, gently. 
“*Tet me hasten.” 

* Olivia, I have always loved you. Do 
you believe me?” 

“*Yes, Alex, my husband, I believe you. 
But I had to believe that you did not, or 
else discredit the evidence of my senses. I 
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had just stepped to the library door to ob- 
tain a book, when I heard you say, ‘I do 
not love her, Alfred, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness. 1 only wedded her because the fates 
decreed it so. Janet, instead, is the 
choice of my heart.’ 

“And that was only private theatricals 
that Alfred Nesmith and I were rehears- 
ing. We intended to surpyjse you on your 
birthday with a grand performance.”’ 

**T waited to hear no more,” Olivia con- 
tinued. “I thought it was all real. My 
despair was terrible. You know what I 
did. O Alex, remember what I have suf- 
fered, and forgive me for my foolishness!’ 

cannot blame you, Olivia.”’ 

“It was such a trivial matter.” 

** Not in the light in which you viewed 
Alex said, with a smile... ‘‘ Let us for- 
get it all, and remember only that we love 
each other. Shall we?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Olivia’s friendship for Harry Penryth is 
very strong, for she says that he gave her 
back her husband and happiness. Harry is 
worthy of her friendship, for he is one of 
nature’s noblemen. 


Miss Sustz VANDERLYN was the only 
child of rich but respectable parents. In- 
deed, Papa Vanderlyn’s strong point was 
respectability. He owned ever so many 
pews in ever so many churches, so that he 
was almost sure of getting to heaven by 
some road or other. | He considered that he 
had bought an express ticket, so to speak, 
and paid handsomely for it. Wasn’t his 
name at the head of the subscription list 
for sending missionaries to Brimboola Gha, 
and didn’t his rabicund countenance adorn 
the sanctuary every seventh day? If after 
this he failed to reach the station, the 
fault would be the company’s, not his own. 

Accordingly, he sat in the corner of one 
of his pews and coinputed his dividends, 
and reckoned up his ships at sea, and his 
houses on land, and all the time looked so 
steadfastly at the minister, that everybody 
said what a pious man was Mr. Vanderlyn 
—so devout, as well as so benevolent! And 
Mr. Vanderlyn walked home after service 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


at a decorous pace, and ate a very fine din- 
ner, and afterwards slept the sleep of the 
just man. This was when the Vanderlyn 
plans succeeded ; but sometimes fickle For- 
tune turned a cold shoulder upon her ye- 
tary. Then ships went down, and houses 
got on fire, and insurance companies 
failed, and Papa Vanderlyn was as cross as 
two sticks. 

““Where shall we go this summer, Au- 
gustus?’”’ said his invalid wife, upon one 
of these inopportune occasions, ‘“ I’m 
tired of Newpoit, and Saratoga is getting 
so dreadfully common! I wish there could 
be some new watering-plave discovered.” 

Mr. Vanderlyn scowled at his newspaper, 
and grew red in the face. 

**] know where I want to go,” said a 
bright imperious voice. “I’m gving to 
Grandmother Haymaker’s!  Mayn’t I, 
papa?” 

Papa growled. 
was by no means like a flute. 


The great broker’s voice 
Its huski- 
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ness, and grumness, and general thickness 
had come from too many over-rich dinners, 
and a too great devotion to old port. But 
Susie understood him to say'that she might 
go to Grandmother Haymaker’s, if she 
liked, and he was glad to see that she had 
some grain of sense left. 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed from her sofa. 

“If you go to that frightful place, Susie, 
you will have to go alone. Nothing could 
induce me; not even my utter willingness 
—which you know so well—to sacrifice 
myself to you, could induce me to spend a 
month at that dreadful desolate farm.” 

“To be sure, mamma,” said Susie, with 
spirit, “you will go where you like. I had 
no idea of taking you with me.”’ 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed again, but it was 
a sigh of relief. There was no managing 
Susie, and she was only wearing herself 
out in an encounter to which she was un- 
equal. So Mrs. Vanderlyn went to Cape 
May, and Susie was left all alone in the 
great house, to make her preparations for 
Grandmother Haymaker’s. 

She began by buying a trunk as big asa 
small house. 

“Do you think I’m made of money?” 
growled Papa Vanderlyn, when the Dill 
was presented. 

““Why, yes sir,” replied Susie, saucily. 

Mr. Vanderlyn turned upon his heel. 

** By the way, Susie,’’ looking back from 
the door, ‘‘you’d better bring that affair 
with young Browning to a settlement be- 
fore you leave town.”’ 

Susie crimsoned all over her white face 
and neck, and drew up her proud head 
with an air. 

“Sir?” 

“‘Pshaw, Sue! As if I didn’t know that 
girls know what they are about. All I 
mean is that something might happen to 
break off the match, and it’s best to have 
it arranged.. It isn’t a thing to be thrown 
up for a trifle.”’ 

Upon this Susie threw her arms around 
her father’s neck, and begged to know if 
he was ill, and if he thought he was going 
to die; and asserted that nobody, not even 
Ned, could ever be as much to her as her 
dear old father—all of which she quite be- 
lieved. 

Papa Vanderlyn looked sheepish, returned 
her kiss awkwardly, straightened his neck- 
tie, disarranged by the embrace, said he 
had no idea of dying, and went to the office. 


Susie, left alone, cried a little to herself. 
She really loved this rotund, rubicund, 
mammon-worshipping father of hers, a 
sentiment which does her infinite credit. 
I couldn’t have loved him if he had, been 
twenty times my father—nor, indeed, could 
Susie, if she could have seen away down 
into the interior of his soul. 

But what did her innocent eyes know of 
evil? How could she have recognized it if 
she had seenit? According to Susie, papa 
was a dear, cross, hard-working old fellow, 
and Ned Browning the flower of men— 
not cross at all, and blissfully idle, asa 
millionaire has a right to be. 

Susie cried a little, as I said, and then 
finished her chocolate. After this she fed 
Dora her parrot, and then went to pack her 
trunk. 

I must confess that she did not get on 
very fast. If she putathing quite down 
to the bottom, she was sure to want it the 
next day, and it was dreadfully exasper- 
ating to have to tumble everything out and 
begin all over again. 

Then, too, she was seriously exercised as 
to whether she should take her Hernani 
dress. It was quite the jewel of Susie’s 
wardrobe, and she looked lovely in it. 
Susie dearly liked to look lovely. But 
then, how should she wear it at Grand- 
mother Haymaker’s, where she should 
want to feed the chickens, and pick straw- 
berries, and hunt for eggs in the big sweet- 
scented haymow? O, print dresses would 
be far more appropriate for the farm, and 
she had a whole regiment of print dresses 
made, enough to keep a maid-of-all-work 
in fresh attire forayear. Then just before 
the key was turned she put in the Hernani 
dress, and her pink coral set, and her last 
new bonnet, and afew more trifles. And 
the carriage came around, and Ned Brown- 
ing drove with her to the station, and said 
that he should be sure to come and see her 
at that queer place, where the queer people 
with the queer names lived, and then. he 
kissed the tips of his lavender fingers to 
her, and the bell sounded, and the engine 
shrieked, and it was over. 

It was not a very serious parting, nora 
very tender one, either, but Susie felta 
little sober over it, and her thoughts were a 
queer melange of Ned Browning, and 
home, and the farm. Meantime, the train 
rushed on and on. It climbed great hills, 
it shot down into green valleys, it sped 
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through station-houses, and screamed its 
* ‘way past rural villages nestled securely in 
some mountain hollow; and so, almost be- 
fore Susie dreamed of it, fresh strong 
draughts of mountain air swept past her, 
and her cheeks kindled, and her eyes 
brightened, and the majestic heights bore 
her thoughts up and away far above the 
level of her everyday life. Somehow she 
forgot Ned Browning, and a new vigorous 
sense of life thrilled through and through 
her. When she stepped from the cars at 
the simple station-house, she was twice as 
much a woman as she had been five hours 
before. She could have danced, and sung, 
and shouted in her glee. But there was 
the station-master and the station-master’s 
wife examining her and her new linen suit 
with lively interest, and one must not for- 
get the proprieties even when one is away 
up at Westmoreland. 

So Susie decorously stood still till the 
train rumbled away and was lost among 
the hills, and the little station seemed as 
lonely and forlorn as if it had fallen from 
the skies upon seme desolate uninhabited 
planet. Then she walked up to the man in 
a blue-striped shirt, and addressed him: 


Mr. Haymaker been here this 
morning?” 
Haymaker?”’ echoed the man, looking 


not at Susie, but at his wife. ‘I aint seen 
him.” 
~ Just then something rattled down the 


road, something rolled and rumbled on the 


bridge, something elimbed the hill at a- 


great pace, and there was Grandfather 
Haymaker with the gray span and the open 
wagon, and he called out to Susie in the 
heartiest voice, and took her in his arms as 
carefully as if she had been a china doll, 
and gave hera resounding kiss; whereat 
Susie laughed, and blushed, and smiled 
back into ‘the old man’s twinkling blue 
eyes, and -let herself be lifted up to the 
high seat by his strong arms. 

“My sakes! You aint heavier than a 
child, and you’re looking real peaked. 
Mother’ have a good time nussin’ you up.” 

““Why, I’m not sick,” laughed Susie, 
much amused. 
as can be.” 

Mr. Haymaker looked doubtfal. 

“Anyhow, you'll be a real blessing to 
mother. She always wants to be coddling 
something, and the young man don’t care 
about it.” 
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“ What young man?” 

“O, a young feller that boards to our 
house. He paints picters and things.’’ 

“Ol” ejaculated Susie, with transient 
interest. Her thoughts were all with Ned 
Browning, and how should she have any 
to spare for a young man who paints pic- 
tures and things? 

She straightway forgot him, and began 
to inquire after her pets of two years before. 

** How is the pretty red bossie? And O, 
where is the dear little pig with the pink 
nose? He was such a darling! Where is 
he?” 

“ Been made into pork long ago!’ said 
Mr. Haymaker; and then laughed outright 
at Susie’s dismayed countenance. 

‘*Made firstrate’ pork?’ he went on, 
chuckling. “Salted him down and sent 
him to Boston.” 

Susie privately resolved that she would 
never eat any pork again as long as she 
lived. 

She was silent now for a minute or two, 
and the sweet peaceful beauty of the day 
began to win its way to her heart. The 
scenery here was quite unlike anything 
she was in the daily habit of seeing. There 
were no pretty mingling of town and coun- 
try, no picturesque effects. The hills were 
high, and swept down to the valleys in 
long green.slopes, dotted here and there 
by kine quietly grazing, or taking their 
nooning under great sugar maples that 
stood like lonely giants on the hillside. 
Wherever the view opened, hill rose. be- 
yond hill, there were more green slopes, 
more smiling valleys and happy kine. 
There was a delicious sense of largeness and 
freedom, a certain sense of solitude, too, 
which might by-and-by become oppressive, 
but which was now a charming novelty. 

Presently they descended a hill, the 
horses’ hoofs clattered on the bridge, and 
there, in advance of them, was. tall figure, 
with a basket in its hand, and a fishing-rod 
over its shoulder. 

“That’s him!’ said Grandfather Hay- 
maker, laconically. 

“ Who 

“ The young feller I spoke about. Whoa! 
Get in, Mr. Ascott?’ 

A quick sweeping glance, which did not 
rest for an instant, nevertheless, took in 
Susie, and her Saratoga trunk, and her 
stylish dress, and her pretty piquant face. 

“Thank you, Mr. Haymaker, If it wont 
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incommode you.” And Mr. Ascott, with 
his rod and basket of trout, took his place 
in the wagon. 

Grandfather Haymaker introduced them, 
and then they fell to talking of the morn- 
ing’s sport. Susie looked him over. He 
wasn’t nearly so handsome as Ned, she 
thought. He hadn’t such a nice nose, and 
his complexion was dreadfully bronzed by 
the sun. So, too, were his hands. 

“IT should think people would wear 
gloves when they go fishing,’ thought 
Susie; and then, somehow, she remem- 
bered with what a debonair graceful air 
Ned had kissed the tips of his lavender 
kids to her that morning, and she forgot 
Paul Ascott and everybody else. So she 
was quite surprised when the wagon drew 
up at the door of the farmhouse. Then 
she uttered a cry of delight. Spoiled as 
she was, Susie’s artistic perception was 
true enough to show her that this dear old 
farmhouse was a jewel in its way. 

It stood under a magnificent elm which 
had overhung its mossy roof while genera- 
tions had come and gone with all their joys 
and sorrows. The dooryard was of the 
softest, greenest turf, and stood open to 
the road, as it should have done. The 
house itself was low and broad, and its 
mellow coloring, its garniture of climbing 
roses and woodbine, made it seem a genu- 
ine outgrowth of the genial mother earth. 
That there was ever atime when it had 
not been thus, that there ever could come 
a time when it would have crumbled and 
gone down to that decay which awaits 
everything, Susie could not imagine. 

After her first cry of pleasure, she stood 
quite still and silent, till Grandfather Hay- 
maker lifted her down, and told her to run 
in and find “‘mother.’”’ Paul Ascott watch- 
ed her with a half smile on his face—a 
smile that lit up his dusky sternness quite 
wonderfully. Then he, too, went in, and 
ascended with slow steps to the wide, 
sweet, clean, low-roofed chamber where he 
slept. 

An hour went by, and Susie had been all 
over the house, explored the barn, gone 
into ecstasies over the three white kittens 
in the barrel, and peered delightedly over 
twelve downy chicks just entering upon a 
mundane career. She had seen the clover- 
field just coming into blossom, and the 
buckwheat leaves of pale green, and the 
dear old-fashioned garden where all sorts of 
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sweet-smelling flowers grew as if they 
loved to. She had eaten a lunch of ginger- 
bread and milk, peeped into the dairy, 
looked into the quaint parlor, bright, and 
pretty, and clean, and finally shaken out 
all her dresses, including the much-beloved 
Hernani, and hung them on pegs in the 
deep unpainted closet, and gazed out 2 
hundred times, more or less, at the low 
wide window which opened upon the 
flower-beds, and had a wide seat cushioned 
with pretty chintz. And at the end of it 
all she gave a deep sigh of unutterable 
contentment, and said: 

**O, it is so good to come here, grand- 
mother! It’s like going to heaven.”’ 

The pretty, peaceful old lady smiled. 

“Yes, dear, but we have our troubles 
here, too. We don’t get along without 
them any more than ‘other folks. It is 
pleasant, though.”” And gentle Grand- 
mother Haymaker gave a glance around 
her spotless kitchen, and out over the 
fields, and thought it was just such a day 
as that, so long ago, when her young hus- 
band brought her in pride and love to the 
old homestead. How much had come and- 
gone since then! And here she was, close 
upon her threescore and ten, as serene, as 
bright and kimdly as though her way had 
been all on roses, which was not the case. 
She thought of the four graves in the little 
graveyard over the hill, where sons and 
daughters were lying, and her eyes grew 
moist. Bnt a busy life learns how to dis- 
pose of sorrow, and presently she said she 
must go and cook some of Mr. Ascott’s 
trout for supper. 

“Do you like him ?”’ asked Susie. 

Upon this Grandmother Haymaker be- 
gan such a eulogy upon Mr. Ascott that 
Susie opened her eyes in amazement. It 
was so odd to hear a young man commend- 
ed for his talent, and goodness, and indus- 
try, and all those plain-faced virtues, and 
not heara word said about his dress, or his 
style, or his family, or the set which he 
adorned. 

This was only the first of a good many 
new lessons that Susie received. She had 
not a bad heart, or a foolish one. It was 
only lying fallow, waiting for the good 
seed, and when it was sown in gentleness 
and kindness, in all kindness and gentle- 
ness she took it home, and it throve and 
bore beautiful fruit. 

What a dear girl she is!’ said Grand- 
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mother Haymaker, when she had been 
there a month. thought she was a lit- 
tle flighty when she was here two years 
ago, but now she is so sweet and sensible 
it’s a blessing to have her.”’ 

At the conclusion of this little speech 
the old lady looked up at Paul Ascott, who 
was her only auditor, for a response. But 
that gentleman was very busy about some 
trifle, and did not answer a word. Of 
course he dissented, which showed a 
strange want of appreciation. The old 
jady sighed. Her two young people were 
not exactly as good friends as she could 
have wished. 

One day she spoke of it to Susie. 

Ascott looks down upon me, 
grandmother,” said Susie. ‘‘He thinks 
I’m agirl of the period. Perhaps I am, 
but he doesn’t know me. as well as he 
thinks.’”’ And her dark eyes kindled. 

Indeed, Susie found herself in a new po- 
sitiop. Hitherto she had always been pet- 
ted, praised, looked up to by her circle, 
and she had returned the homage by a 
good-humored patronage. Now here was 
a& young man—a man who wore a wide- 
awake hat, and had brown hands—who 
utterly refused to be patronized. The first 
week Susie wore all her pretty print dress- 
es, and her shepherdess hat, and was 
charming in twenty different ways. Paul 
Ascott minded it just as much as if she 
had been a veritable milkmaid. The sec- 
ond week Susie laid aside her rustic role 
and came to breakfast in French embroid- 
ered peignoirs, and wore the Hernani suit 
to chureh, and walked the parlor in high- 
heeled slippers and a train of incredible 
jength. She fluttered a sandal-wood fan 
before her face, and played the fine lady 
to perfection. Mr. Ascott smiled out of 
the corners of his eyes, and lay all day 
Sunday reading under the apple trees. 

“The man is a bear!’ pouted Susie. 
The next morning she laid aside all these 
airs, which, after all, were not natural to 
her, and read, and sewed, and by-and-by 
got a little homesick. 

About mid-afternoon Paul Ascott saun- 
tered past her when -she sat in the stoop, 
with his usual polite indifferent greeting. 
Half way across the eniry he looked back. 
The sight of her face smote him with sud- 
den pity. He slowly walked back. 

*“*Miss Vanderlyn, would you like a 
drive?” 
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Susie blushed with pleasure, and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, and the tears 
started to her eyes. 

“TI should like it ever so much; I’m so 
lonesome !” 

She looked very sweet, and winsome, 
and natural as she spoke. Ascott smiled. 

see Mr. Haymaker about the horse,”’ 
he said gayly, and walked away. 

Of course they could have the horse, and 
of course, too, it was a delightful drive. 
They gathered wild flowers, and picked up 
specimens, and Susie forgot to air her geo- 
logical and botanical knowledge, when she 
found that Paul knew the name of every 
flower that blows, and of every pebble that 
sparkled by the roadside. 

“ He is my superior, indeed,’’ said Susie 
to herself that night, “‘ very talented, but 
not quite a gentleman.” 

Little ignorant Susie! Butshe was learn- 
ing fast, very fast. 

About midsummer Mr, Ned Browning 
announced by letter that he was on his 
way North with a party of friends, and 
should diverge far enough from it to make 
her a visit. Susie’s heart fluttered with 
triumph. Mr. Paul Ascott would see that 
somebody cared for her now—somebody 
who was somebody too. 

Mr. Ned Browning came in all his mag- 
nificent stylish travelling suit, necktie of 
the latest fashion, and the jauntiest of 
chapeaux. He was very gracious, too, very 
condescending. But somehow he didn’t 
look quite the same to Susie. He wasn’t 
half so tall in the firstplace, Why he only 
came up to Mr. Ascott’s shoulders. But 
Susie remembered that size is no criterion 
of greatness. When it comes to the match 
of mind— 

In the evening they all sat together on 
the stoop, and talked. At least they tried 
to; Susie gallantly led the way. Mr. Ascott 
seconded her politely, but Ned was imprac- 
ticable. Susie tried politics, of which she 
knew about as much as the white kittens. 

**T never meddle with polities,’’ said Mr, 
Ned, with fine scorn. ‘In ourcountry we 
leave that to the canaille.’”’ 

Very much chagrined, Susie tried again 
—tried literature, art, the scenery. 

** Very pretty!’ said Ned, apropos of the 
latter. ‘But so inconveniently out of the 


way.”’ 


It struck Susie in the course of that even- 
ing that Mr. Browning was not quite so 
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drilliant in conversation as she had':mag- 
ined him to be. Come to think of it, what 
had he ever said to her beyond compliments 
and the merest small talk of society ? 

By-and-by Mr. Browning himself made 
an effcrt. 

**T believe you call yourself an artist,’’ 
addressing Paul Ascott. 

“T am an artist,’ was the quiet reply. 

“Dirty work, isn’t it—dabbling with 
paints? Do you make it pay? 1 believe 
there are some fellows who do.”’ 

believe there are!’ 

Five minutes afterwards Paul Ascott bade 
them a polite good-evening and went in. 

Susie felt herself flush red with surprise 
and indignation. She paced up and down 
her room in shame and mortification. 

**Not quite a gentleman!’ she said, bit- 
terly. ‘*‘ Who's the gentleman now, I won- 
der? O, what a goose I have been! It 
serves me right for not knowing anything,”’ 

Mr. Ned Browning made a tremendous 
effort, and went away by an early train the 
next morning, 

“ Pretty place, Susie,’’ he said at parting, 
“*but don’t stay too long. Don’t see what 
you do for society.” 

Susie replied coolly that she had not suf- 
fered from want of it, and made him her 
stateliest bow, as the train rushed away. 

“ Fine girl!’ said Mr. Browning, noncha- 
lantly, “ but it’s lucky I haven’t committed 
myself. Old Vanderlyn is decidedly shaky.” 

Quite unconscious of the family shaki- 
ness Susie drove back to the farm chagrined 
but happy... Indeed her feelings were in an 
inexplicable tang!e, and she did not try to 
unravel them. 

She only knew, she only cared to know 
that the sunshine around her grew more 
golden day by day, that the sweet and rich 
possibilities of life opened up before her 
till she felt an exultant joy in the mere fact 
of existence. 

“Tam glad you and Mr. Ascott are such 
good friends,’’ said Grandmother Hay- 
maker. 

A quick, glad, sorrowful thought crossed 
Susie’s mind. This was friendship, what 
then was love? And yet she had fancied 
she loved Ned Browning. She hid her face 
in shame, with a deep compassion too for 
the poor little ignorant girl she had been. 

August hung her purple mists about the 
hills. Later she swept them all away, and 
through the lucid atmosphere, you could 


almost see into heaven itself. O, the un- 
speakable glory of the late summer days! 
Days that should divide with May and 
October the homage of poet and painter. 

One of these afternoons Grandfather 
Haymaker came driving home from the 
station, He tossed a package to Mr. Aseott, 
and then handed a paper to Susie. It was 
a telegram directing her to come immedi- 
ately home. 

“ Why, my dear, how can we spare you ?”” 
said the kind old lady. 

Susie gave her one white pained look and 
fled to her chamber. Nobody saw her at 
teatime. Later, when the dusk was falling, 
something white flitted through the entry. 

** Susie 

She turned at the voice and went back. 
Paul Ascott was there. . 

*“*T wanted to tell you howsorry I 
that you are going,” he said, in a low gen- 
tle voice. : 

Susie trembled very much. She puiled 
nervously at a pendant branch of the bitter- 
sweet. 

** And I wanted to tell you,” she began, 
only I cannot—how much good you have 
done me, and how grateful I am for it, only 
that I can nevertell. I did not like you at 
first. I felt that you despised me, you 
thought me asilly girl with no love for any- 
thing but dress and amusement—” 

** I very soon saw in you something high- 
er and better than that,” he interrupted. 

*“* And you wounded my vanity very deep- 
ly,’? she went on. ‘* But it was a good les- 
son to me—hard to take, though the hard- 
ness was soon over—but it was good for me. 
And you have been kind to me, and—’ 


She faltered here, quite unable to go on.- 


He had risen and stood looking steadfast- 
ly at her. Something in his face made her 
turn away bastily, trembling. 

‘* Miss Vanderlyn,”’ he said with tender 
earnestness, “‘ I beg your pardonif anything 
in my estimate of you hurt you. So far as 
it was unfavorable I retract it, and Iam 
most humbly sorry that I did you injustice.”’ 

**T did not say you did me injustice, Mr. 
Ascott. Youhad no reason to think me 
other than 1 showed myself to you—a friv- 
olous girl. I was very sly and I know—” 

She paused, hardly knowing what she 
wanted to say. 

Through the dusk she could see the smile 
at which he could not help listening to her. 

** If I have helped to make you any wiser 
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havea right to be proud. And if some 
time I come to you when you are a matron- 
ly lady, the happy queen of a household, 
and find you overwise—very much wiser 
than I am—I shal] know that I helped to 
lift you far out of my reach.” 

“IT don’t expect to be the queen of any- 
body’s household,” she said, hardly notic- 
ing the rest of his speech. 

He looked at her keenly. 

“T know what you mean,” she cried, 
with a passionateimpulse. ‘ That humili- 
ates me more than all the rest. I may be 
weak, and shallow, and contemptible, but 
lam not so contemptible as to think I could 
be happy with—with—” 

She broke down in a sob, and cried 
heartily. 

* Little Susie, I don’t think you are any- 
thing that is unlovely or unworthy of wor- 
ship. Youare so much thatI think wo- 
manly and beautiful that—’ his voice 
broke, but the infinite tenderness of it was 
music to her—‘ that if you were a poor girl 
I would woo you night and day tillI had 
won your love and made myself blessed by 
making you my wife. As it is, our ways 
must part. God bless you forever, my 
darling!’ 

A light touch swept her soft hair as she 
hid her face like one blinded from excess 
of sudden light. All was still areand her 
except the tumultuous beating of her own 
heart. When she looked up the white 
moonlight was shining around her but she 
was alone. 

It was a dreary journey she made the 
next day to Boston. The telegram had 
given no sign why she was sent for, and 
when she reached the depot the family car- 
riage was not waiting. Susie took a hack 
and drove to the square. A fragment of 
crape fluttered from the door. In great 
terror Susie stepped in. The servant met 
her with a face of respectful condolence. 

**Who is it?”’ she gasped. 

‘Your mother isin the sitting-room,”’ 
said the man. 

Susie ran in, and a figure half rose up 
from the sofa to meet her. 

**Q poor papa! poor papa!” cried the girl, 
sobbing in her mother’s arms. 

It was an awful story—how awful Susie 
did not know until months afterwards. 
That Vanderlyn had failed everybody 
knew, that honest men were ruined by the 
defection of a rogue a few were aware, but 


outiide of his family it was hardly known 
that it was no sudden attack of disease 
which struck him down, but his own hand. 
The man had not dared to live. 

Autumn passed into winter. Almost 
everything had gone to the creditors, but 
still the widow and her daughter lived on 
in the old house. They saw very little com- 
pany. Mrs. Vanderlyn was a great invalid; 
and Susie—well, people thought she took 
Ned Browning’s desertion very much to 
heart. It was said he had not been near 
her since the bankruptcy came out. 

One day the bell rang, and Susie rose 
from the corner where she was sitting to 
welcome the visitor. He had time to mark 
her pallor, her drooping attitude, her weary 
air, before he pronounced hername. Then 
he heard a joyful cry. 

Ascott!” 

He held her hands, looking down into 
her face. 

** Susie, Iam told you are a poor girl, and 
Ihave come for my wife. Can I have her?” 

She put her hand over her happy eyes to 
hide their sudden brightness, and whis- 
pered something that satisfied him. 

And now we fancy we hear the sound of 
wedding bells, which, chime they ever so 
softly, can never ring in a happier life than 
that which waits for Susie Vanderlyn and 
Paul Ascott. 

But first there was an explanation to be 
given. It was just before the day of days. 

“Paul, do you think it was just the right 
thing to do to make me love you as you did 
last summer and then leave me?” asked 
Susie. 

“ How could I guess you loved me so well, 
dear? I had not that surety. I fancied I 
might have disturbed a young girl’s heart 
ever so slightly, as a straw ruffles a current. 
I believed you would soon forget me. Be- 
sides, you were coming back to be exposed 
to the fascinations of Mr. Browning,—’’ 

She interrupted him in a way which he 
seemed to like, but which was effectual. 

‘Who told you that I was a poor girl?” 
she asked by-and-by. 

somebody! Everybody!” 

** They didn’t tell you, did they, that my 
Uncle Jacob died in December and left me 
all his fortune? It is a few hundred thou- 
sand, I believe. And so—’’ with happy 
triumph—‘“‘ you are going to marry arich 
girl, after all. It is good enough for you, 
sir.”’ Paul accepted the situation. 
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“Now if you have all finished, J want 
to talk a while,” said June Rogan’s clear 
decided voice, and as she spoke she took 
two steps toward the centre of the room. 
They were ranged around her—those aunts, 
and cousins, in very staid and solemn style. 
Each one wore some badge of mourning, 
while the girl’s own form was clad ina 
neat light muslin. Their voices had all 
been modulated to just the right key of dis- 
tress and grief, while hers, as we have said, 
rang out clearly and firmly. “I want to 
know,”’ she said, ‘“‘ what right any of you 
have to talk of me the way you have for the 
last hour? I have let you alone, because I 
wanted to hear all you had to say, and was 
curious to know how you would dispose of 
meatlast. And nowitisall settled. Each 
one of you is willing to do his or her duty 
by me. Iam to live with Aunt Maria dur- 
ing the winters, and teach the little Martins, 
to pay for my board, while I dress myself 
with the interest of the pitiful thousand 
dollars left me,am I? And with Uncle 
Jobn during the summers—to be invited so 
many times a year to visit each of my other 
relations. This is to be my life until—each 
one of you said it—until I merry! Exact- 
ly like a package, ‘to be left until called 
for!’ Did any of you think, while you 
were talking, that—perhaps this same 
* package’ had asmall brain of its own, and 
had some little idea of what it was going to 
do itself? If not, then I'll astonish you. 
Ihaven’t got education enough to teach, 
and thereby earn my living. I couldn’t 
write a poem or story, to save my life. You 
wont let me stand behind a counter or desk; 
so I’]] tell you whatI am goingto do. I 
am going to emigrate! Going to take the 
advice of the late illustrious, and go West!’ 

Then she paused, but did not sit down— 
her slight figure very erect, and the brown 
eyes very defiant. The horrified stillness 
was broken at last by Mrs. Maria Martin, 
a stately dignified lady of mature years who 
had held up her hands in holy horror at 
June ever since the child was old enough 
to walk. 

“What can the girl mean?” she said, 
slowly, while a murmur of astonishment 


ran round the circle thus appealed to. “I 
may be dull, but I confess I don’t under- 
stand her. Though I shall not be surprised 
at anything she says or does, after her as- 
tounding refusal to conform to propriety, 
and show at least respect for the dead, by 
wearing mourning for her father.” 

“You know my reasons for that, Aunt 
Maria,’ said June’s quiet voice again. 
* But there are some in the room who may 
not. Papaand I—at the mention of the 
name the girl’s voice trembled and her eyes 
drooped, but only for an instant, and she 
went on—‘ Papa andI often talked the 
subject over befére he died, and I knew 
just what his feelings were about it, and I 
wish to be ruled by his wishes as much 
as possible all my life, even though he is 
dead. He did not approve of mourning 
garments, and knew I should grieve for 
him as deeply and sincerely in this dress as 
in one of darker hue. But enough of that. 
Since my aunt does not understand me I 
shall speak a little plainer. Perhaps she 
knows that the United States Government 
offers land to any person who will settle 
upon it for acertain length of time, “ build 
a habitable house thereon, etc.” I have 
known and heard of several young men go- 
ing out to Texas or Kansas, and ina few 
years making for themselves a home and a 
competence of this world’s goods, by this 
means, and why shouldn’t I? Yes, but I 
am not a young man, yousay? Iamaware 
of that; but why should a young woman 
who has health, strength and $1000 in 
cash, sit down among her relations and fold 
her hands in dependence, while her broth- 
er, undér the circumstances, would take his 
money West and in afew years be worth 
three times the amount, besides preserving 
his independence and self-respect? Idon’t 
see why, and I can’t see why, though you 
should all together preach to me from now 


_ till this time next year. I know of several 


families—very respectable people, Aunt 
Maria, who are going to Kansas to ‘pre- 
empt’ land, in a few weeks, and I am go- 
ing with them. Iam glad you have all 
taken such an interest in me,’ but nothing 
you will say now can change my action.” 
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There was a perfect clamor of voices 
when she was through, for to do them jus- 
tice they were all shocked and disappointed. 

‘Who ever heard of sucha thing?—a 
girl—a young lady—a Rogan, to thus defy 
all rules of society and propriety, and dis- 
grace her friends and herself by such a 
course asthat? It was nothing more than 
they should have expected of June Rogan, 
who had defied all rules all her life, but 
those she wished to follow, but it must not 
be—‘‘ Must not be—do you hear, June?” 
said her Uncle John, planting his sturdy, 
thick-set figure firmly before her. “ You 
shall not do this crazy thing.”’ 

‘““ITam twenty-one years old, I believe, 
Uncle John,” she said, with a little lift of 
her black eyebrows, “‘ and the law makes 
me my own mistress. If you are all going 
to talk further on this subject, you must 
excuse me, forI am very tired;’’ and she 
actually left the room. 

They did talk further, not only on that 
occasion, but on every day and every hour 
of the three weeks that followed, until poor 
June was driven almost wild, but her will 
was unbroken. She had been a very pecu- 
liar child—had been given a very peculiar 

-education—and was now a very peculiar 
young woman indeed. From the time she 
could speak, her “‘ I will” and “I will not” 
were steady and decisive. Fortunately she 
had a warm loving heart, and a wise father 
and mother, who, knowing they had not a 
common child to deal with, dealt with her 
uncommonly. So wise and kind were they, 
and so well they understood their child, 
that there was never a conflict of will be- 
tween them. They first convinced June a 
thing was right—then her obedience was 
swift when told todo thatthing. So when 
her mother died, and Aunt Maria and Uncle 
Jobn and the rest of them said, ‘‘ send the 
girl to the boarding-school where our girls 
are,” June said, “ Papa, I will not go to 
that boarding-school,’” and did not go, but 
studied at home with her father in a queer 
desultory fashion, but getting a better edu- 
cation, after all, than her cousins. Then 
she learned some things, too, they would 
never know anything about, such as shoot- 
ing, fishing, swimming, horseback riding, 
and other unladylike accomplishments. 
When the time came for her to enter “ soci- 
ety,’’ she entered, “‘ just to see what it was 
like,” and came back from her first ball 


with the words, “ Papa, I will not go to 


. 


rest. 
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another,” and did not go, in spite of a clam- 
or of remonstrances, 

A very queer girl was June Rogan. She 
wasn’t pretty, and she didn’t care a bit for 
that. She wouldn’t wear a bonnet and 
bleach the dark skin that would have been 
clear and bright but for exposure to the 
wind and sun. Wouldn’t put her hair up 
either, but wore it clinging in short curls 
to her head. Her eyes were good, and so 
were her teeth, in a very determined mouth. 
She had never been ill in her life—didn’t 
know what headache was, and if she knew 
she had “‘ nerves” it was because she had 
studied physiology. She had never been 
in love in her life, either, and looked with 
a lofty contempt on the whole race of man. 

The girl stood her ground bravely during 
the three weeks of persecution, and went 
steadily forward with her preparations for 
“‘ emigrating ;’ and when the little band of 
emigrants steamed away from the depot of 
that little country town she was among 
them, with her emigrant ticket in her 
pocket, and the whole of her little fortune 
stowed away somewhere about her person, 
looking, in her comfortable water-proof 
travelling suit, thick-soled boots, brown 
hat and veil, as able to take care of herself 
asever did any young traveller with the 
world before him “‘ where to choose.” She 
was the leading spirit of the crowd, as could 
plainly be-seen, for while the men of the 
party were busy about the luggage, she 
marshalled the women—four beside herself 
—into comfortable seats, moving bundles, 
turning seats, and lowering windows with 
ease, and evidently with no fear of the con- 
ductor before hereyes. Then she took her 
own seat beside one of the children of the 
party and looked round triumphantly upon 
Then the quick bright eyes tray- 
elled over the car, looking at each one of 
her fellow-passengers—for one of the prin- 
cipal pleasures of June’s life had been to 
study human nature. She did not find very 
interesting material here, and was about to 
bring them back to her own party, when 
suddenly they encountered a pair of bright 
blue eyes as steadily gazing at her as she , 
was atthem. The owner wasa young man 
of not more than twenty-five years of age, 
evidently travelling for pleasure only, 
everything about him was so rich and com- 
fortable. If there was one thing more than 
another in the shape of man that June 
despised it was the being called a “ gentle- 
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man of leisure and pleasure.” She had 
very grand ideas of manhood, had June, 
and thought no man in this world-had a 
right to be idle, no matter how rich he 
might be; and now her full red lip curled 
with scorn as she noted the curling blonde 
hair and mustache, the heavy watehchain 
. and “charms,” the handsome pin ‘in the 
snowy shirt-front, and the hand, a great 
deal whiter than her own, graeed by a 
handsome seal ring upon the little finger. 
She didn’t look any longer at him then, 
for he would keep looking at her; but very 
often during that first day out the brown 
eyes stole sly glances toward the seat 
where the handsome stranger sat, for the 
face interested her. It was so different 
from the face her imagination told her 
should accompany so many “‘ dandy-like ”’ 
surroundings. It was so manly, so devoid 
of affectation, and the blue eyes were so 
bright and steady. They could be sympa- 
thetic, too, as June found out pretty soon. 

As night came on, and they were so far 
away from home, although June wasn’t 
homesick, she thought of the dear spot she 
had once called home, and the two graves 
that held her a/l, and knowing that she had 
severed every tie that bound her to her na- 
tive village and all her relations, for even 
if she failed, she felt she never could go 
back there—never—never! Altogether, 
June was very doleful, and, secure in the 
gathering dusk, leaned her head against 
the window, and cried softly to herself. 
She was not given to such actions—didn’t 
“burst into tears” at the slightest word, 
like most young ladies, but she always felt 
better after a “good cry.” “It cleared 
the atmosphere,”’ she said, “like a storm.” 
When she raised her head, prepared to be 
cheerful to her companions, she found that 
the lamps were lighted, and the blue eyes 
in the corner were gazing very sorrowfully 
into hers. She tossed her head back proudly, 
and said something to the child beside her 
that made its voice ring out ina cheery 
laugh, and then they became very merry 
together. 

There was one little woman in the party 
whom June felt to be under her especial 
charge—a pale delicate creature, with a 
chronic headache and a perpetual smell of 
camphor about her, going with her two 
children out to Kansas to join her husband, 
who had been there five years. She had 
her headache on now, and June was soon 
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trying to make her comfortable. She 
bathed the afflieted head with the inevi- 
table camphor and ammonia, then crowded 
three children together, and turning the 
two seats together, made, with the help of 
her own shawl, a very easy bed for the 
sufferer. Then she crowded herself into a 
seat with two more children, and, in ac- 
cordance with their request, began to sing 
tothem. It was a very peculiar thing for 
a young lady to do on a crowded car, but, 
as we have said before, June was “ pecu- 
liar.’ She had a very pleasant voice, 
though nothing uncommon, and a stock of 
very pretty ballads. Of course very few of 
the words reached the young man’s ears, 
but he knew she was singing, and having 
been attracted from the first by our strange 
little emigrant, he listened eagerly. And 
when the children .were asleep, and she 
leaned her own tired head against the hard 
seat, he could not resist offering her his 
own gray travelling-shawl. With all her 
queer ways, June had not read enough ro- 
mance to distrust every good-looking stran- 
ger who offered her politeness, so she ae- 
cepted the shawl and thanked him gravely. 
And Ross Seyton went back to his seat 
with the idea pretty clearly defined fn ‘his 
cool steady brain that he would “know 
more of this girl.” 

When they changed cars the next day, 
June found to her surprise that the young 
gentleman changed also. Her party conld 
not find seats all together this time, and she 
was not at all displeased when he came to 
her relief, and offered her a part of his 
own seat. Before noon they were talking 
like old acquaintances. It wasn’t proper? 
It wasn’t prudent? Dear! dear! don’t I 
know all that? And have all my efforts to 
show you that June Rogan wasn’t like 
other girls been vain up to this time? Not 
only were they soon engaged in conversa- 
tion, but it wasn’t long until June had 
told him all about herself, and they were 
actually quarrelling over whether it was 
right or wrong to do as she had done. He 
contended that it was a very foolish thing 
indeed, and wasn’t at all backward in tell- 
ing herso. She found no mean opponent 
in Ross Seyton. His will was as firm as 
her own,’ and his arguments were as 
clear and forcible as her own. Finally, 
after he had told her that the only wise 
plan for a little girl like her was to go back 
to her relations, and live like other girls 
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until “the prince”? came along, “ You do 
not know what sort of life you are going 
into,’’ he said, earnestly. 

“ What do you know aboutit?”’ asked 
June, saucily. 

‘Not much from experience, I admit; 
but I know enough to do all in my power 
to shield you from it.’ 

There was something in his tone June 
didn’t like, and she took refuge in digni- 
fied silence, which was broken at last by 
her companion leaning ferward to look in 
her face. 

** You have grown very pale, Miss Rogan ; 
are you ill?” 

“No,” said June, shortly, “I never am 
ill.” 

But even as she spoke there was a con- 
fused ringing in her ears, and a keen pain 
shot through her temples, and the next 
moment. she was lying back in the seat, 
pale as death, with her friends pressing 
anxiously about her, and Ross Seyton bath- 
ing her face with water. Poor little June! 
She never knew how she came to do it, but 
you and I know that the child had been 
worried nearly to death in the last three 
weeks—the three weeks following the aw- 
ful blow of her father’s sudden death. 
Then the weather was very warm—they 
had started so early to avoid being “‘ snowed 
up” on that terrible Pacific Railway, and 
June was weighed down with responsibil- 
ity. She was quite herself again in a few 
minutes, though, and sent them all back to 
their seats. She was as mertified and 
ashamed as if fainting was a crime, and 
Ross Seyton’s condolences only made mat- 
ters worse. 

_ “Had you not better stop to-night in 

St. Louis, and rest before you attempt to 

goon?’ hesaid. “‘ You are not well at 
” 


am well,’”’ she said, snappishly; ‘‘ and 
quite capable of arranging my journey for 
myself.” 

He was silent after this rebuff, but sat 
watching the pale face, which did not re- 
cover its color all that long hot summer 
day. 

Mrs. Anderson had her headache again, 
and only June’s hands could help it; so 
she bathed and bathed it, her own cheeks 
growing whitereverymoment. At last she 
game back to her place at Ross’s side. 

**I am very tired,’ she said, simply; 
but there was an appealing look in the 


brown eyes she did not at all mean to be 
there. 

know you are,” he answered, gently. 
“TI wish I could prevail on you to stop in 
St. Louis with some of your party. You 
are not fit to go on—and I have to leave 
you there.” 

The last words were a little lower than 
the others, but June heard them. 

‘That would never do!’’ she said, stout- 
ly. ‘‘It would be too much like giving 
up. Iguess I shall get over this after a 
while.” 

They did not talk any more then, for St. 
Louis, with its glittering lamps, soon came 
in sight. They mustall change cars here, 
and as he lifted her to the platform, Ross 
Seyton had to throw his arm about the 
trembling girl to keep her on her feet. 

** You cannot go on,’’ he said. 

*“T will go on!” 

The old positiveness! But there are 
some things even more positive than your 
will, June Rogan! With the first step she 
took the ringing came back to her ears, 
and she knew no more for hours. When 
she opened her eyes it was to find herself 
in a strange room and a strange bed, but 
with a pale familiar-looking little woman 
rocking in a chair by her side. 

“Mrs. Anderson!’ she cried; “ where 
are we? Where are all the rest?” 

* We are in St. Louis, at a hotel, Miss 
June, but the Lord only knows where the 
rest are.” 

**¥What am I doing here?’ again cried 
June. 

“You have been there in that very bed 
a week, Miss June,’* said the imperturb- 
able little woman; ‘‘and this is the first 
sensible word you’ ve spoken, to my knowl- 
edge.” 

June sank back on her pillows with a 
groan, for she knew by weakness and gid- 
diness that what the woman said was true. 

“But how came we here?’’ she asked, 
presently. 

“J’m sure 1 don’t know,” said Mrs. An- 
derson. ‘“ The first thing I knew I found 
myself here, and that gentleman of yours 
was a telling me that if I would stay here, 
he would pay all expenses; and I stayed, 
and we’ve nursed you through.”’ 

June couldn’t talk any more, She was 
too weak, and mind and heart were too 
full. She could hardly think, and before 
she knew it was asleep; when she awoke @ 
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Believing so in You. 


handsome motherly face was bending over 
her, and a kind finger laid on her lips. 

“Don’t talk, my dear,” said a gentle 
voice. “I am Mr. Seyton’s. mother. I 
~would have been here before this to-day if 
I could have gotten away. You are among 
friends, dear, for we have just discovered 
that your mother, whom you resemble 
‘very much, was once my dearest friend. 
So just rest easy, little girl; we will take 
are of you.’’ 

This was too much for June’s burdened 
heart, and she just laid her head on that 
motherly bosom and wept her trouble 
away. 

“© Mrs. Seyton,’”’ she sobbed, 
can I ever thank you?” _ 

“ By not trying to emigrate again until 
you are able,’”’ was the smiling reply. ‘We 
are going to let this good woman go on to 
her friends,’ said Mrs. Seyton, turning 
graciously toward Mrs. Anderson, who 
stood looking on at this scene with mouth 
and eyes wide open, and the camphor bot- 
tle in her hand. “And we are going to 
take you to our own home as soon as you 
are able.” 

* But I must go on, tdo,’’ said June, 
feebly, ‘‘ when I am able.” 

“ Yes, dear, when you are able,’’ said the 
stately lady. ‘‘But you must.let me take 
care of your mother’s daughter until she is 
able to travel.” 

The next day Mrs. Anderson went on her 
way rejoicing in a new outfit for herself 
and her children, and more money than 
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she ever had in her life before, while our 
June was taken to the palace home of her 
mother’s friend. There was ne daughter 
in that home, and Mrs. Seyton’s motherly 
heart yearned over this poor little waif so 
strangely adrift. But June wasn’t con- 
quered yet. When health came. back to 
her she announced her determination to 
go on to the West, and “ pre-empt’’ her 
land still, The very first time she said 
this Mrs. Seyton left the room with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and Ross, who 
was sitting near her, looked up at her 
keenly. 

‘*So you are determined to take posses- 
sion of territory, little June?” 

You see they had grown strangely famil- 
iar in the last few weeks. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, “I am not going to 
give up this way, after all my boasting.’’ 

“IT don’t ‘want you to, my darling! I 
glory in your spirit! But, June dear, there 
is a vast territory nearer to you than Kan- 
sas, that has been waiting many years for 
some one to take possession; and that 
‘some one’ is you. Will you take it, 
dear ?”’ 

She.understood him, if you don’t, reader, 
and of course this ‘‘ Woman’s Rights Move- 


’ ment’ ended, as you have known it would 


ever since I introduced Ross Seyton to 
your notice, in a wedding; and the little 
bride is so happy in the possession of the 
royal estate in the beart of her true noble 
husband that she never says a word about 
emigrating any more! 


BELIEVING SO IN YOU. 
BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


A woman I, nor did I heed 
_ The sorrow it would bring, 
When in my heart I dropped the seed 
Of love, for you, my king! 
it was a foolish thing to do, 
But little heed 1 gave to it, 
Believing so in you. 


‘To-day the acrid fruit I taste 
Such thoughtlessness did grow. 
Life’s garden all has run to waste, 
And save the seeds of woe, 
La Crosse, Wis., April, 1874. 


There is no life-germ in the heart 
That in the moment of my need: 
Played me the traitor’s part. 


The sackcloth of a lasting shame 
Henceforth [ needs must wear; 
That I alone should be to blame, 
The old love bids me spare 
Your heart; whatever else I do, 
Be sure I censure my own self, 
Beloved, more than you. - 
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I pon’t know if all boys love their sisters 


asI loved Annabel; but very sure I am | 


that few have such a sister. She was my 
twin sister, and all my life I had never been 
separated from her. 

IT had been a cripple from my birth, and 
so weak and delicate that the fatigue of 
moving about on crutches was often more 
than I could bear; day after day I lay ona 
couch, worn out by pain and suffering, and 
Annabel tended and cared for me. I 
wearied sometimes of books and other 
things provided me with which to while 
away the painful tedious hours, but never 

her—never of the tender kisses she 
pressed upon my burning forehead—never 
of the melodies she sang—never of the 
stories she'told. Very beautiful and bonnie 
wasshe. I liked to watch her as she talked 
—liked to listen to the gentle voice, to see 
the shifting lights and shadows upon the 
lovely face, the glorious eyes grow lumin- 
ous with earnest feeling. 

It was a quiet place in which we lived. 
There were the rector and the curate, the 
doctor and the lawyer, and the usual sprink- 
ling of tradespeople, of ladies of uncertain 
age and small certain incomes, of bachelors 
and spinsters, of widows and widowers, 
which usually make up the population of a 
small country town. 

About a mile outside the town, standing 
far back from the road in its own grounds, 
was Leigh Place—ourhome. Justopposite 
was Heron Vale, the residence of Mrs. 
Heron, a widow lady. About two miles 
distant was Melbourne Court, the seat of 
Lord Kindair. There is no place in all 
England more beautiful; it isa home fit for 
royalty. Yet his lordship rarely visited it. 

We came of agrand old race, we Western- 
ers—a race whose men had never shrunk 
from a daring deed, if the cause was good 
and noble, whose women had been famed 
for their beauty and grace, and honored for 
their goodness and truth. Rich too, and 
given to hospitality, we had been esteemed ; 
but that was long ago. It would only be 
wearisome were I to tell how it came to pass 
that every succeeding generation of the 
Westerners grew poorer and poorer, until 
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but very little remained to us—mother, 
Annabel, and myself—save the name and 
Leigh Place. 

We were proud of Leigh Place; it had 
been handed down from father to son for 
centuries. A quaint old possession it was, 
with gray turrets pointing skyward; long 
wide corridors with painted windows, 
through which the sunlight glinted and 
glimmered, and cast warm rich shadows; 
spacious lofty rooms with massive, old-fash- 
ioned furniture ; a pleasant terraced garden, 
where peacocks strutted with gaudy out- 
spread plumage, and bright-hued fragrant 
flowers blossomed, and birds sang the day 
through, with never-tiring throats, sweet. 
songs of gladness. 

I have but a faint recollection of my fa- 
ther—of anything concerning him save his 
death. That I remember perfectly. I re- 
member his starting out one bright summer 
morning, when balmy southern breezes 
played amidst his golden hair, and brought 
a soft glow to his cheek; also the gay lov- 
ing words with which he left us, being held 
before him on his horse as he rode down 
the averue of grand old oaks and syca- 
mores. I remember, more distinctly than 
all, the agonized cry that rang through the 
house, just as the shadows of evening were 
gathering, as my mother rushed into the 
hall and flung herself down beside a still 
form which had been tenderly borne in. I 
remember that the blue eyes slowly un- 
closed, that the pale lips murmured faintly 
‘*Poor Mabel!’ and then the lids closed 
again—forever. In the full flush and’prom- 
ise of life’s golden summer, with the future 
spreading fair and smiling before him, full 
of high hopes and aspirations, my father 
had been killed by a fall from his hotse. 

I have been told that from that day my 
mother became a changed woman—that the 
gracious manner, the winning smiles, all 
died away—that the face grew grave and 
stern, the voice culd and proud; that, re- 
jecting all sympathy and withdrawing from 
all society, she devoted herself exclusively 
to her children—from all society save that 
of Mrs. Heron of Heron Vale. Mr. Heron 


had been an officer in the army, had served 
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for many years in™India, and died there 
from the effects of asunstroke. Mrs. Heron 
luad but one child—a son, Hubert—a few 
years older than Annabel and I. Some 
similarity in their circumstances, it might 
have been, drew the two women together; 
certain it is that the friendship subsisting 
between Mrs. Heron and my mother was 
deep and lasting. 

Seeing the love we bore each other, my 
mother did not send Annabel away, as she 
might otherwise have done, but provided 
her with a governess at home. As for my- 
self, the curate came.and instructed me in 
what it was considered essential that I 
should learn. I, the poor cripple, was not 
likely to require any vast amount of book- 
lore. So the years passed on—happy ones 
they were—years in which care and sorrow 
were tous but empty words—till Annabel 
and I were seventeen; then the goverfiess 
was sent away, and the curate’s visits—in 
his capacity of teacher—to Leigh Place 
ceased. 

I think if ever I regretted my helpless- 
ness, it was then. With time at my disposal, 
free to do as I would, how I longed to ram- 
ble with Annabel over the hills and through 
the valleys, amongst pleasant-gemmed 
meadows and deep dense woods! But she 
gave me no time for repining. Every fine 
snorning she would have me lifted into a 
low basket-carriage, drawn by a rough 
Shetland pony, and would drive me miles 
and miles—sometimes along dusty hilly 
high roads, in search of a fine view, at other 
times down green shady lanes, beside bab- 
bling murmuring waters. All the after- 
moon long she read or conversed with me; 
in the gloathing she sang. I dread to think 
what my life would have been at that time 
without Annabel. 

Hubert Heron had left home then. Much 
to the dismay of his mother, he had chosen 
to adopt his father’s profession. The moth- 
er thought, sorrowfully enough, of the pri- 
vations and datigers of a soldier’s life; but, 
seeing that her son’s heart was set upon it, 
she did not attempt to dissuade him from 
it. Very little saw Heron Vale of him. 

He was a noble-looking fellow, tall and 
erect, with sunny hair and bright blue eyes; 
brave and fearless, as a soldier should be, 
with a certain tender chivalry in his bear- 
ing towards women which it was pleasant 
tosee. Looking upon him, people instinct- 

ively trusted him. 
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About this time the war with Russia 
broke out, and Hubert’s regiment was 
amongst the first ordered away. I will not 
dwell upon the grief which the news caused 
at Heron Vale. Every mother who has 
parted from an only child, uncertain if ever 
again behelding him, can imagine it. 

The day came when Hubert Heron bade 
us “ farewell” with a voice which he strove 
in vain to render steady, and eyes the dim- 
ness of which did no disgrace to his man- 
hood—went away with his mother’s kiss 
still warm upon his cheek, his mother’s 
blessing ringing in his ears. 

But something beside his mother's bless- 
ing accompanied him—a curl of glossy 
golden-brown hair. Before he went he 
sought my mother, told her that he loved 
Annabel, and begged her'to give him hope 
to take with him that, if he lived'to return, 
she should be his wife. Annabel was called 
in—the sweet blushing face told its own 
story. Hubert’s character was everything 
that could be desired. He was sufficiently 
rich. There was no just reason why my 
mother should withhold her consent; so 
Hubert Heron went away with the hope 
which was as dear as life to him. 

Annabel’s face may have been a trifle less 
bright and her smile not quite so ready for 
a time, but she bore Hubert’s departure 
well. She was only seventeen, and hope is 
very strong in a woman’s heart at that age. 


CHAPTER I. 


WuseEN autumn came round with its 
brown golden glory, we bad received but 
three letters from Hubert Heron—only 
three—but they had been read and read 
again as never were letters before. We 
started out one fine sunny morning, Anna- 
bel and I, for a drive. 

Let it be along one,” I cried. 
will be few more days like this.’ 

It was, indeed a lovely day—the remem- 
brance of it returns to me vividly even now. 
In fancy I see the broad road, with great 
old trees on either side, hedges in which 
the late dog-roses and woodbine yet lin- 
gered, the little carriage with its shaggy 
pony and blithe bonnie driver. A fair pic- 
ture was the latter for a brother’s eye to 
rest upon, in her simple print dress with its 
dainty frillings, her jaunty blue sailor jack- 
et, her broad-brimmed hat crowning her 
golden-brown hair with coquettish grace. 


There 
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Llike to recall it—to think of the lovely 
face as it looked then before sorrow had 
clouded its brightness—to remember how 
like two careless happy children we were. 

“I think the brightness of the morning 
has infected our spirits,” said Annabel. 
“Wynter, will youhold the reins? I must 
have some of those lovely roses.’’ 

I laughed a pleased laugh as she sprang 
from the carriage and climbed the steep 
bank for the flowers. 


“I should like to make a picture of you, 


Annabel. I would call it ‘Queen of the 
Morning,’ ’’ I cried. 

“You saucy Wynter! 0, isn’t that too 
bad!’ 

A capricious envious breeze had swept 
up the road, lifting the roses far beyond 
her reach, I sat enjoying her efforts to re- 
gain them, admiring the rich color which 
the exercise brought to her cheeks, the 
pretty pout which rested on her lips. 

“Tsn’t it a shame!” she cried, “ But I 
will not. be defeated !”’ 

As she spoke she sprang, and made a 
clutch at the coveted spray. A cry of 
alarm burst from my lips as I saw her at- 
tempt to regain her footing and then fall 
heavily down the bank. She lay for a mo- 
ment without speaking; from her face and 
lips every trace of color had fied; but for 
her wide-open eyes I should have thought 
she had fainted. In my terror I knew not 
what to do, for I was unable to alight from 
the carriage unassisted. 

Wynter,” she said, speaking sharply, 
and in evident pain, ‘I have sprained my 
ankle. Icannot get to the carriage without 
assistance, and youcannot helpme. Are 
you brave enough to drive on unéil you meet 
with somebody who will come to me ?”’ 

I did not like the idea, but we were far 
away from home, and something must be 
done. 

“And leave you here by the roadside, 
and in pain? Will that be well?” 

“IT can think of no other plan, Wynter. 
You will surely meet with some one soon.”’ 

Looking about me with anxious eager 
eyes, I espied a gentleman in a field some 
little distance off. Little mattered it to me 
who he was, so that help could be obtained. 
ln afew minutes I was within speaking 
distance. I waited for no ceremonious 
greeting; the thought of Annabel in pain 
and alone made me utterly forgetful of 
politeness. 
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“ Please come to myysister,” I shouted. 
“She has, fallen down a bank and hurt. 
her foot.’”’ 

The gentleman came leisurely toward the 
hedge that bounded the field—a fine tall 
man he was, with dark hair and eyes, and 
proud grave face; his age was apparently 
about forty. There was amusement as well 
as surprise in the look with which he re- 
garded me. 

“Why did you not help her yourself ?’” 
he demanded, cvolly. 

“IT am a cripple,” I cried, indignantly ; 
“JT cannot move without help, or I should 
not have left her alone on the roadside.”’ 

“T beg you will pardon me,” he returned, 
voice and manner alike undergoing a 
marked change; ‘‘ I was not aware of that. 
I will be with you directly.” ; 

He walked rapidly towards the gate, and 
in a few minutes was seated beside me, 
driving to Annabel. Very wan and white 
looked her face when we came up to her, 
but the rich color mounted to her brow as 
she met the dark eyes of the gentleman 
fixed admiringly upon her. 

“T fear we must appear very rude,” she 
said ; ‘* but I have fallen down the bank and 
sprained my ankle, and am unable to move 
without help. My brother is lame, and 
cannot come to me; if you would kindly 
assist mé to the carriage, I could manage 
nicely.” 

I could not but admire the gentle delicate. 
way in which he assisted her; she was soon 
seated comfortably beside me, the injured 
foot resting on acushion. LIexperienced a 
thrill of pride as I saw how admiringly his. 
eyes rested upon the sweet bonnie beauty of 
her face—how evidently he was charmed 
with the gracious, highbred manner. with 
which she thanked him. 

“T should like to know the name of the 
lady whom I have had the happiness of 
serving,”’ he said. 

“We are Wynter and Annabel Westerne,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘ of Leigh Place.” 

**T had formerly the pleasure of knowing. 
Mrs. Westerne,” he said; “I esteem my- 
self fortunate in meeting with her children. 
Iam Robert, Lord Kindair. I shall be 
anxious to hear of the progress of your foot ; 
will you grant me permission to call upon 
you.” 

It was readily given, and with a low bow, 
acourteous “ Good-day,” and a lingering 
glance at Annabel, he left us? 
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‘* Wynter,’”’ said Annabel, giving me a 
little comical look of dismay, “ what must 
his lordship think of us 

‘Who would have taken that.to be his 
lordship?’’ I retorted. ‘I did not even 
know that he was in England.”’ 


My mother’s alarm was great upon hear- . 


ing of our adventure, and strict injunctions 
were laid upon us never again to drive out 
unattended. Annabel’s ankle was much 
hurt, and threatened to confine her to the 
house for some days. I had feared my 
mother’s displeasure when she should learn 
of the permission given Lord Kindair to 
visit Leigh Place, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to hear her say: 

‘I remember him well; I used to admire 
him greatly. I shall be pleased to be 
enabled to thank him for the service he has 
rendered Annabel.” 

The next day he came. If we had been 
pleased with him on the previous day, the 
pleasure was increased upon closer acquain- 
tance. He readily accepted my mother’s 
invitation to remain a guest at Leigh Place 
for the day, and we could not but be 
charmed with the courtly grace, the easy 
quiet manner with which he adapted him- 
self to our simple ways. 

I soon discovered I had never met with 
@ man more agreeable or more thoroughly 
accomplished. He read to us, and the 
words gathered new meaning from his ren- 
dering; he told us of foreign lands, and 
dwelt on their beauties until I longed to 
see them for myself; he sang well, and 
played with a masterhand. I was delight- 
ed—I thought it the pleasantest day I had 
ever spent. | 

“ Annabel,’”’ I cried, when he had gone, 
“but for your pain I should esteem our 
yesterduy’s adventure most fortunate. I 
have never seen aman I admire as much as 
Ido Lord Kindair.”’ 

After that day Lord Kindair came fre- 
quently to Leigh Place, and I could plain- 
ly see how agreeable to my mother were 
his visits. His lordship’s departure from 
Melbourne Court was postponed again and 
again. Winter’s snow lay thick and deep 
upon the ground, and frost had decked 
the bare trees and leafless hedges with 
its fairy fretwork when at last he went 


away. 
Meanwhile nothing more had been heard 
ef Hubert Heron. 


Care and anxiety were 
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malsing Mrs. Heron's handsome face look 
pale and worn—the sadness of its expres- 
sion was pitiful to see; and Annabel’s eyes 
wore a look of wistfulness in their depths 
altogether new to them. Papers were 
eagerly searched for news concerning Hu- 
bert, but searched in vain. Annabel had 
always been held in high favor at Heron 
Vale, and in these days Mrs. Heron clung 
to her more than ever—the brave hopeful 
heart, which would not give way to despair, 
comforted and upheld her. 

Ioften wondered then if Lord Kindair 
had any idea of the understanding existing 
between Annabel and Hubert; I have 
known since that he had not—that he sup- 
posed the interest we felt in him was what 
we should have shown for any old and in- 
timate friend whose mother we loved as we 
did: Mrs. Heron, 

Lord Kindair had gone away and Christ- 
was had come when we heard tidings of 
Hubert Heron. 

We had been spending the day with Mrs. 
Heron—my mother, Annabel, and I—and 
had gathered round the fire cosily in the 
dusk of the winter evening, when some let- 
ters were brought in. 

One quick glance, and Mrs. Heron ‘per- 
ceived that one bore a foreign postmark,and 
that the handwriting was that of a stranger. 
I pray Heaven I may never again hear a 
scream such as burst from her lips as she 
hastily scanned the contents; the remem- 
brance lingers with me even to this day; it 
was the cry of the widow bereft of her sole 
remaining tie to earth—her only son—for 
the letter told that Hubert was dead. He 
had died gloriously, bravely, as a soldier 
should die, cut down upon a far-off battle- 
field while leading on his men valiantly in 
a desperate encounter. 

I think from that hour the mother’s heart 
died within her; certain it is that she rapid- 
ly sank, and when the primroses and cow- 
slips were decking the meadows, and spring 
was come, we laid her to rest. 

And Annabel? Never a complaint ut- 
tered she; resolutely putting aside her own 
sorrow, she tended and ministered to Mrs. 
Heron. Though my sister’s face was pale 
and her eyes sad and heavy, she murmured 
not. It was her hand which smoothed the 
dying woman’s pillow, her voice which 
whispered in the failing ear sweet words of 
hope and promise. 
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We were quiet then, with the hushed 
quietness that falls upon a house when its 
inmates have shared together some trying 
calamity. 

Ihave said before that my mother cher- 
ished a warm attachment for Mrs. Heron, 
and I am sure she deeply mourned her 
death; but it always seemed to me that she 
entirely failed’ to understand how much 
Hubert’s loss affected Annabel—failed to 
perceive how grave now were the tones 
which were once so joyous, how shadowed 
tle face which was once so bright and 
sparkling. 

Thé months wore on. Stimmer had 
passed, with its ffowers; out in the orchards 
atid fields men gathered the ripe luscious 
fruit and garnered in the golden grain; and 
thén came Lord Kindair. 

More constant than before became his 
visits, more gladly than ever did we wel- 
’ come them. He expressed polite regrets 
when informed of the death of Mrs. Heron 
and Hubert; he had known but very little 
of them, and consequently ceuld not be ex- 
pected to evince any great feeling at this 
communication. 


CHAPTER 


WE were sitting alone, Annabel and I, in 
the fast deepening gloom of an autumn twi- 
light, with no other light than that of the 


fire. My mother had been called from the 
room more than an hour before, and we 
decided that the lamps should not be lit 
until her return. We were beginning to 
wonder what kept her so long, when she 
came in; by the light of the fire I perceived 
the expression of pleased excitement which 
her features wore. 

“T have had a visitor,” she said, coming 
up to us, and sitting down beside Annabel. 
“It was Lord Kindair,”’ she added, in reply 
to our questioning glances. ‘* His visit was 
expressly to me, and the object of it has 
pleased and gratified me more than I can 
say.”’ 

It was most unusual for his lordship to 
py short unceremonious visits to Leigh 
Place, and to take his departure without 
seeing us. Iam sure my face must have 
reflected the surprise I saw plainly depicted 
on Annabel’s. 

“Lord Kindair sought me this after- 


noon,” said my mother, seftly, “to tell me 
of his love for you, and of his great desire 
to make you his wife. Annabel, I promised 
his lordship that I would ascertain for him 
if he may hope to win you. When hecomes 
to-morrow for his answer, what shall I tell 
him? Shall I say ‘ yes?” 

By the dim light I could see that Anna- 
bel’s face was of a deathly whiteness and 
pallor, 

“Mamma,” she said, “I cannot; you 
forget Hubert.” 

Her voice was hoarse and unsteady. I 
had never heard that name from her lips 
since that sad winter day. 

atall, Annabel. Esteeming him as 
I did, that would be impossible; but that 
has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion.”’ 

“Pardon me, mamma, ‘it has everything 
to do with it. Had'Hubert lived, I should 
have been his wife; Lloved him more than 
words can tell. I like and respect Lord 
Kindair, and am sensible of the honor he 
does me; but no other can ever take Hu- 
bert’s place in my heart. Do not ask me 
to marry him, mamma.”’ 

“But, Annabel,” cried my mother, 
* surely you will not refuse Lord Kindairs 
offer? Think; position, wealth, every lux- 
ury, the love of a good man are offered you 
—for the sake of a memory you will never 
cast all this aside.” 

“TI cannot forget Hubert, mamma,” she 
said, tremulously. “1 have made no com- 
plaint, I have tried not to leave undone any 
duty that 1 was wont to perform; but none 
the less deep was my love, none the less 
bitter is my sorrow.” 

Annabel,” rejoined my mother, impres- 
sively Jaying her hand upvun her shoulder, 
* you and Wynter are all I have to love on 
God’s wide earth. Since that bright sum- 
mer day, years ago, which brought me such 
heavy grief, I have lived but for my chil- 
dren. You know that I, your mother, 
would not seek to counsel you save for your 
good; believe me when I tell you that this 
pain and sorrow will all die out—that they 
are but the dreamy fancies of a young girl 
—that the time will come when you will 
smile to remember what ‘yeu once deemed 
the ruling passion of your life—that the 
esteem and friendship you entertain for 
Lord Kindair are a good basis for wedded 
happiness.” 
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* Do not urge me, please, mamma,’ an- 
swered she. 

I had kept silence until now, but I could 
not withstand the cry which burst with a 
convulsive sob from Annabel. 

Mother,” I said, “what is Lord Kin- 
dair’s wealth and position to us if Annabel 
cannot love him? They are less than 
nothing.” 

“Wynter,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
** you know nothing of what you are talk- 
ing about. Such an offer as this of Lord 
Kindair’s does not fall to a portionless 
girl twice in her life.” 

She rose and paced up and down the 
room. The firelight fell upon her. A 
handsome stately woman she was still— 
one tocommand admiration. My glance 
followed her as she walked backwards and 
forwards in quick agitated fashion, and 
took in the moved expression of her face, 
the restless excitement pervading her man- 
ner. I was ata loss to understand it. A 
proud woman I had always known her to 
be—proud of her name, proud of Leigh 
Place—but this eager intense desire to in- 
fluence Annabel to marry for the sake of 
wealth exhibited to me a new phase in her 
character. 

“Annabel,” she exclaimed, abruptly, 
stopping before her, ‘‘I am a proud wo- 
man. I have never asked a favor in my 
life, but I ask this of you. Let the an- 
swer I give Lord Kindair be favorable.” 

There was no reply from Annabel, no 
reply save that of sobs. 

“Listen to me,” continued my mother. 
“Let me tell you why I plead. Leigh 
Place is mortgaged—was mortgaged at 
your father’s death, to pay outstanding 
debts—and now the money is calledin. I 
have six months in which to pay it. It is 
impossible for me to meet the demand; I 
have found it extremely difficult to provide 
the interest. Lord Kindair, knowing this, 
has offered, in the kindest, most delicate 
manner to assist me if I will use my in- 
fluence with you on his behalf.” 

Still no reply from Annabel. The fitful 
gleams of firelight played on tightly clench- 
ed hands, on a white scared face, but there 
was no reply. 

‘‘Annabel,” resumed my mother, “ it is 
for Wynter’s sake I urge it. How canI 
bear to take my poor sickly boy from his 
home? He would pine and die away 
from—” 


‘*Not for me, Annabel,” I interrupted, 
vehemently—*‘ not for my sake !”’ 

She came to me then. She knelt beside - 
me and pressed hot kisses on’my brow and 
cheek. 

‘There is nothing I would not do for 
you,” she cried, passionately. “‘ The world 
holds nothing for me half so dear as you, 
my poor brother!’ She arose then and 
walked to my mother. “I did not know 
that Leigh Place was mortgaged,” she 
said. “Give me till morning to think. 
You shall have my answer then.” With- 
out waiting for my mother’s words of 
thanks, she went to her own room. 

No words can tell how wretched I was 
that whole evening—how through the long 
weary hours of the night I tossed, restless 
and miserable, upon my bed—how bitterly 
I murmured and rebelled that I was not as 
other men, able to fight my way, to make 
a name in the world, but must remain ever 
a useless clod, a heavy burden to those I 
loved. I shrank from quitting Leigh Place; 
yet I hated the thought of Annabel’s mar- 
rying Lord Kindair against her wish. 
Morning found me feverish and exhausted ; 
I was unable to leave my room. My muther 


_came to me, but the daylight faded and I 


had seen nothing of Annabel. Then I 
longed to be down stairs, for I heard Lord 
Kindair's voice in the hall. The minutes 
lagged tediously; the day was cold and 
cheerless; through the branches of the 
trees outside the wind went moaning with 
a dreary mournful sound, the rain pattered 
dismally against my window. By-and-by I 
heard Annabel’s step. 

‘*Have you missed me to-day, Wynter?” 
she said, as she came towards me. 

I took the outstretched hands and drew 
down the dear face for a kiss. 

**Sorely, Annabel,’’ I replied. 

“Poor fellow!’ she said, tenderly. 
“But, dear, I have been very busy—very 
much engaged with my own thoughts— 
looking my future steadily in the face— 
thinking how thankful I should be that it 
is in my power to benefit mamma and you 
—you who have done so much for me. 
You see, dear,’’ the clear young voice went 
on, “‘when mamma first spoke, her words 
took me by surprise, and I replied asI 
should not have done.”’ 

O faithful loving heart! O brave unsel- 
fish words, which no endeavor could ren- 
der steady! 
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“Lord Kindair is below, Annabel.’’ 

“Yes, dear; he has been there some 
time. Whata noble, thoughtful man he 
is, Wynter! Icannot understand how he 
came to love me.” 

. “ He may well be proud of loving you, 
Annabel,” I said, looking into the beauti- 
ful face admiringly. 

You dear partial Wynter! When I said 
to him that I did not love him so much as 
he would perhaps desire, and that my ig- 
norance and inexperience must at some 
time pain and disappoint him, he told me 
with such a kind pleasant smile how more 
than willing he was to risk his happiness. 
lam telling you. this, dear, knowing that 
you would like to hear it. And, Wynter,’’ 
she continued, with a little eager flutter in 
her voice, ‘“‘he says that when I am his 
wife he will take me abroad, and that you 
shall accompany us. Think of the pleas- 
ure of it. We shall see the places we have 
so loved to talk and dream about—see 
them together.” She was kneeling before 
me then, looking into my face with eager 
searching gaze. ‘‘ Better than all, Wyn- 
ter,’ she went on, speaking her words 
slowly, and narfowly watching their effect, 
** he has spoken of the skill of some Ger- 
man doctor—of the-hope he entertains that 
you may be partially cured of your infirm- 
ity. Fancy, dear, standing in one of those 
quaint old towns by the swift-flowing 
Rhine, and gradually acquiring the power 
of walking at will!” 

Heaven forgive me if it was wrong! I 
could not repress an eager outcry of joy. 
All my life long I had so prayed fof health 
and strength—so envied the poorest, most 
ignorant laborer, who, rich in the use of 
his limbs, was free to go whither his fancy 
led. The listening ears. caught the cry— 

the watchful eyes read the gladness of my 
face. 

“ Wont it be delightful, Wynter?” 

**Not unless you are happy, Annabel,” 
I cried, passionately. ‘I am not so utter- 
ly selfish,”’ 

**T cannot fail to be happy, Wynter.” 

She was quiet then, and I did not at- 
tempt to break the silence. She sat ona 
low cushion at my feet, her hands resting 
on her knees, and, watching her, I thought 

that, of all the ladies of the house of Kin- 

dair, she would be the loveliest. 

** You are quiet, Wynter,” she said, sud- 
denly rousing herself. 


she did not rejoice. 
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“Tam thinking, Annabel—thinking of 
the old days when we were children. I 
was calling to mind, too, the stories you 
recited to me in. those days, Annabel— 
beautiful stories they were; many a time 
they soothed me as nothing else could 
have done.” 

Her hand sought mine now with a gen- 
tle caressing gesture. 

“Thinking of them—of the love that 
dictated them—suggested to me one I 
should like to tell you. I am a poor story- 
teller, you know, Annabel; but may I 


, ‘once upon a time’—I must 
commence properly, you know—there lived 
a twin brother and sister—like you and 
me, dear—who loved each other very dear- 
ly. The girl was fair of face and brave of 
spirit; the boy, sickly, and crippled, and 
weak-hearted. All his life long had he 
depended upon his sister—upon her loving 
care, her gentle guidance. Many a time 
would he have utterly fainted on his life’s 
journey but for her comforting hopeful 
words. There was no act of kindness too 
great for her to perform—no sorrow of his 
which she did not soothe—no joy in which 
It sometimes seemed 
to him as though the whole aim of her life 
was his happiness, and in no way could he 
repay her. A heavy sorrow befell her, but 
she bore it bravely and well. Her mother 
saw no duty neglected, her brother missed 
not one of those loving attentions which 
were so sweet to him; sorrow appeared to 
perfect and beautify a character which had 
been before almost faultless; and, watch- 
ing and admiring, the brother forgot to 
pity. No words could do her justice, no 
words could express how much he loved 
her. Morning and evening his thought 
was of her, his prayer that at some time 
some act of his might give her happiness. 
But his hopes and prayers seemed always 
vain—still he remained a burden, still a—’ 

“ Hush, hush, Wynter! You pain me— 
you were never that.” 

She was standing now, bending over me, 
tears raining down the sweet face. 

“Still a—still a— Annabel, you have 
disturbed the flow of my ideas. I must 
conclude on some future occasion.”’ 

Wynter,” she said, must leave you 
now. Mamma will wonder what is keep- 


ing me so long.” 
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.\“ Spare me a few minutes more. Sing 
me 4 little|song before you go.’’ 

Not to-night, Wynter—not to-night.” 

But I still held her hand in a lingering 
clasp. 

“Annabel,’”? I whispered, “look at me, 
and tell me, will you be happy in this 
marriage ?” 

The clear luminous light of her eyes was 
turned full upon me, 

‘* Wynter,’’ she said, ‘“‘ none can ever be 
to me what Hubert was. Let this content 
you—not even for your sake would I marry 
Lord Kindair did I not like and respect 
him,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Logp Kiyparr was no laggard in his 
wooing. ‘‘Iam not so young that I can 
afford to wait for an indefinite length of 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘ When spring comes, 
let me give Melbourne Court its mistress.” 
And so it was decided, and preparations 
were at once commenced, I was satisfied 
to know that Annabel would be at least 
content, and, perceiving the passionate 
love which Lord Kindair had for her, I 
was fain to believe that happiness would 
surely follow. There was no wish of hers 
but was anticipated, no taste but was stud- 
ied and gratified. A harder heart than 
Annabel’s would have been grateful for 
such devotion. There was no need to 
question my mother’s happiness; every 
wish of her heart was satisfied. Leigh 
Place would still be the home of the West- 
ernes—Annabel would be Lady Kindair. 

April came, with its sunshine and show- 
ers. The first of May was the day appoint- 
ed for the wedding. ‘‘ May weddings are 
proverbially unlucky,’? Lord Kindair had 
said; ‘‘but ours shall prove that the old 
adage does not always hold true.” 

I think Annabel and I grew more dear 
- than ever to each other in those days—if 
that was possible. Lord Kindair was not 
selfish in his love; he did not seek to de- 
prive me of my sister’s society. As much 
now as in the old days, when he had no 
claim upon her, was she my companion. 

One morning, tempted by the soft balmy 
air, Annabel had me wheeled in my Bath 
chair out into the grounds of Leigh Place. 
We were alone that day, for my mother 
had accompanied Lord Kindair to a neigh- 
boring town in order to complete some ar- 
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rangements, and was not expected back 
until evening. Annabel had brought a 
book with her, and, seating herself on a 
garden chair, she commenced reading to 
me. So interested were we in the story 
that we did not notice the sound of steps 
along the gravel path until they stopped 
immediately in front of us. As we looked 
up, @ scream burst from Annabel’s lips. 
Standing before us, wan and agitated, was 
Hubert Heron! 

In a moment she was in his arms, and he 
was raining passionate kisses upon her 
face. I was #@lent; not a sound could L 
utter; it was all so strange, so incompre- 
hensible. Had the grave given up its dead, 
or in all the long months had I been 
dreaming when [ believed that Hubert 
Heron had fallen upon that far-off Russian 
battle-field ? 

Annabel was the first to recover. She 
freed herself from his clinging arms, and 
sank white and trembling upon the seat, 
covering her face with her hands. Ido 
not think Hubert saw me. Down on his 
knees before my sister he fell, and strove 
to take her hands in his. O, it was pitiful 
to hear the loving words which fell from 
his lips—to hear them and know that she 
had no right to listen! 

“‘Annabel,”’ he cried, “my bonnie love, 
I have frightened you. I should have sent 
you word that I was coming. Annabel, 
why do you turn away? Have you no 
word of welcome ?” 

Wynter,” said Annabel, gaspingly— 
“ Wyuter, tell him.” 

+ frabert, I said, “‘ we all thought you 
were dead; an officer of your regiment 
wrote aud told your mother so. I saw the 
letter myself. Annabel has no right now 
to be listening to your words.”’ 

He turned to me then with a puzzled in- 
quiring air. 

‘* But, Wynter,” he cried, “you know 
that ail was wrong. I wrote explaining 
how the mistake occurred as soon as I was 
able. I had been so terribly wounded that 
for months I lay in one of the hospitals of 
Scutari insensible to everything. It was a 
poor fellow of the same regiment, and a 
similar name—Herbert Heron—who was 
killed—not I. Annabel,’”’ he said, turning 
again to her, “‘Annabel, my love, say that 
you welcome me.”’ 

“Hubert,” I said, seeing that she was 
unable to answer him, ‘‘ we never had your 
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letter; we have believed you dead, and 
mext month Annabel will marry Lord 
Kindair.”’ 

Never till my dying day shall I forget the 
agonized look which came into his eyes, 
the cry of anguish which burst from his 
lips. 

“And this. is woman’s constancy!” he 
cried; and no words could describe the 
bitter reproach of his voice. ‘* This is my 
reward after all my sufferings! 1 come 
home and find my mother dead, and the 
womah'who had promised to be my wife 
faithless and untrue?’ 

I forget what I said—forget the words 
that passed’ between us. I only know that 
at length he went away. He would not 
wait to see my mother, would not listen to 
my eager words of explanation. 

“Annabel might have waited,’’ he cried, 
in his unreasoning pain. 

All the time Annabel had sat motionless 
asa statue, speaking never a word, her 
hands covering her face. 

“Annabel,” I said, softly, as the sound 
of his footsteps died away in the distance. 

The hands were withdrawn then, and I 
was aghast at the sight of the face they 
had hidden. 

“Annabel,” I cried in my alarm, “Anna~- 
bel, speak to me!” 

“T am going in,” she said, her voice 
hoarse and constrained; “ I will send some 
one to you.” 

Late in the afternoon my mother re- 
turned, and Lord Kindair accompanied 
her. I had not seen Annabel since the 
morning, and in the lonesome hours I had 
spent, thinking upon her sorrow—sorrow 
too great for words—I had decided upon 
the course I should adopt. In answer to 
their inquiries I said that Annabel had 
been ill, and had kept her room all day. 
This had the effect of despatching my 
mother immediately to ascertain what was 
the matter; and then Lord Kindair and I 
were alone. 

I looked wistfully into the fine noble 
face, and thought of the many kindnesses 
he had shown me—of the earnest goodness 
which characterized him—and 1 shrank 
from the pain I was about to inflict; but 
for his own sake, as much as for Annabel’s, 
he had to hear what I had to tell. 

“Lord Kindair,” I said, speaking ab- 
ruptly, “‘ you know what a queer fanciful 
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fellow I am—dreamy, you know, and dif- 
ferent from others. Well, I have been 
thinking all day that I should like to tell 
you a story I commenced telling Annabel 
the evening that she came to me with the 
tidings that she had promised to become 
your wife.” 

“A story, Wynter? Well, tell on.” 

He seated himself beside me, and smiled 
kindly down upon me. i 

“There were ohce a twin brother and 
sister,”’ I began, with tones that faltered 
and quick-beating heart, “‘ who loved each 
other very dearly. The brother was sickly 
and weak-hearted, and had depended upon 
his sister’s loving care all his life long. 
Her brave hopeful words cheered and en- 
couraged him, when, but for them, he 
would have been dejected and downcast 
indeed. There was no sorrow which she 
did not soothe by her sympathy—no joy 
in which, for his sake, she did not rejoice. 
No words could do her justice, no words 
could tell how much her brother loved 
her. Morning and evening his thought 
was of her, his prayer that at some time 
some act of his might give her happiness. 
The story I told Annabel ended there, 
Lord Kindair, but I have more to tell 
you.” 

He looked at me with wondering eyes, 

Proceed, Wynter,”’ he said, gravely. 

“There came atime when, to save her 
mother and brother from becoming exiles 
from the home which had been handed 
down from father to son for generations, 
she consented to become the wife of a man 
to whom she gave her utmost reverence 
and trust, but not her love. That had 
gone from her keeping many a month be- 
fore, when a brave young soldier went out 
to Russia. She had heard that he died 
there—that he was killed upon the battle- 
field—and I know now that to her it must 
have appeared as though all that made life 
pleasant and desirable died with him. But © 
she bore her sorrow bravely and well; no 
duty was neglected, no attention she had 
been wont to pay to her brother ceased.” 

I paused and glanced at Lord Kindair, 
but he did not speak. 

“It was not thought needful to tell the 
new lover this. The wooing went on pros- 
perously; all things were ready, even the 
day for the wedding was appointed, when 
suddenly the girl’s old lover appeared be- 
fore her.”’ 
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A low cry broke from Lord Kindair. I 
dreaded to look towards him. 

was a painful meeting,’ 1 resumed, 
hesitatingly. ‘brother, who 
present, knew then that, although she 
might keep her promise and faithfully per- 
form every duty, she would never be hap- 
py now that she knew the man she loved 
was living. Thinking over this, longing 
intently to help her, a golden thought 
came to him. Relying upon the noble 
generosity of the man to whom his sister 
was in honor bound, he would tell him all, 
and ask him to release his sister from her 
proinise.’’ 

There was utter silence now. So still 
was the room that the rustle of the leaves 
in the garden sounded distinctly. 

I looked up at Lord Kindair. 
was white and stern. 

“T cannot pretend to misunderstand 
you,’ he said, hoarsely. is the 
man your sister loves?” 

“ Hubert Heron,’”’ I replied. 

“Have you reflected on the conse- 
quences to yourself, supposing I comply 
with your wish, and release your sister 
from her engagement?’ he asked. 

*“*T shall have to leave Leigh Place,’’ I 
said; but that is nothing if Annabel’s 
happiness is secured.” 

‘* Not only Leigh Place will you have to 
give up,’’? he returned, “but the hope of 
health and strength. Think well of it, 
Wynter—think how welcome it would be 
to move about at will without pain or as- 
sistance.” 

“T have thought of it,” I cried; “ but, 
Lord Kindair, I can be brave as well as 
Annabel.” 

AsIspoke the door opened, and Anna- 
bel; followed by my mother, entered the 
roum. Her face was deathly white, but 
her manner was quite calm and composed. 
Straight to Lord Kindair she walked, and 
stood before him. 

** Robert,’’ she said, quietly, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder—and I saw him 
wince under its gentle touch as though it 
pained him—‘‘I have something to tell 
you. I think it right that you should 
- know.” 

“* Spare yourself the recital, and me too, 
Annabel; I have already heard what you 
have to tell,” he said. 

“If you have heard it from Wynter,” 
interposed my mother, angrily, “‘his zeal 
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in the matter has far outrun his dis- 
cretion.” 

“Annabel,” said Lord Kindair, never 
heeding my mother’s words, ‘‘ why did you 
not tell me of your love for Hubert 
Heron 

He was looking eagerly at her; a bril- 
liant earmine dyed the face which but a 
minute before had been so white. 

“Wynter was not mistaken then,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ You do love him. | It was 
no idle fancy, forgotten as readily as a 
dream. Why have you not dealt honestly 
with me? You have treated me.upfairly.’” 

The dark eyes were raised to his theun— 
raised with a pleading expression. 

**Do not reproach she said. In- 
deed I will do my duty. I acted for the 
best.” 

“Duty!” he cried, passionately. ‘* That 
will not satisfy me. It is like giving a 
stone to the starving.” 

She broke down then, sobbing convul- 
sively. 

Bear with me a little,’ she pleaded, 
wearily. ‘‘ Indeed I will try to make you 
happy—I will give you uo cause for re- 
proach.” 

“When men of my age love,” he re- 
turned, bending over her, and speaking 
kindly, they do not love lightly. My love 
for you has been the one passion of my 
life. Ido not think. you need to be told 
how deep and true it is—it is so true, so 
tender, Annabel, that I prefer resigning 
the hopes which have been so dear to me 


_to holding you to your promise, now that I 


know .another will always hold the first 
place in your heart, and that marriage 
with me cannot bring you happiness.” 

He must have seen the light of hope 
which flashed into her eyes. 

‘And so,” he said, sadly, “‘my dreams 
of happiness end here, and yours begin 
anew. Wynter,’’ he added, turning to 
me, ‘‘it was for love of you, I find, that 
Annabel consented to become my wife; 
and now, for your sake, I release her from 
her engagement to me.”’ 

As the brave noble words fell upon my 
ear, 1 wondered if Annabel had acted 
wisely in casting aside the love of sucha 
man even for Hubert Heron. 

Wynter,” he said, abruptly, you 
suppose this young man is still in the 
neighborhood ?” 

I replied, and with truth, that I could 
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form no idea; in our stormy troubled in- 
terview I had not thought to ask. 

** Never mind,” he said; ‘‘doubtless he 
‘will easily be found. Annabel,’’ he said, 
“the wedding must take place as if this 
had not occurred, only there will be a 
change ef bridegrooms; and you must 
spare me Wynter. In another week he 
and I will be on our way to Germany; it is 
but a little thing I ask you.” His voice 
was becoming hoarse and unsteady. I 
could see that he was fearfully agitated. 
“ Hush, hush?’ he said, as she would have 
spoken grateful tearful thanks. ‘‘I cannot 
quite bear that yet.’ 

There was another brief interval of si- 
lence, which no one attempted to break. 

*“ Good-by, Annabel,” he cried, sudden- 
ly; “‘good-by, my love!” 

He bent over her and pressed a passion- 
ate lingering kiss upon ber lips, and then 
hastily left the house. 

Throughout all my mother had spoken 
but once—those few angry words to me. 
Doubtless she was at a loss what to say, or 
how to act. Sorrow for Annabel and Hu- 
bert she would surely feel, but that the 
engagement between her and Lord Kin- 


, dair should be broken off was an event 


for which she was entirely unprepared. 
Affection too was wounded as well as 
pride; for she cared for Lord Kindair sec- 
ond only to her own children, and grieved 
for his evident pain. Moreover, the 
thought of the gossip which would ensue 
when the circumstances became public 
must have been extremely distasteful to 
her. 

We were a silent party for the remainder 
of the evening. My mother never ad- 
dressed either Annabel or myself, and at 
last retired without bestowing her sual 
good-night ”’ kiss: 

Morning brought her a long letter from 
Lord Kindair, and a box for Annabel. 
The box contained a casket. Annabel’s 
tears fell fast as she examined the con- 
tents. All the jewelry he had selected for 
her in the days when she was his betrothed 
wife was there. Diamonds and pearls, 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires, lay side by 
side. A short note accompanied the gift. 
The letter to my mother enclosed the title 
deeds of Leigh Place, which he begged her 
to accept; it also made all necessary ar- 
rangements for my him 
forthwith to Germany. 
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I never saw the letter, but I know it 
must have been like the writer—noble. 
There were traces of tears on my mother's 
proud calm face after reading it—an un- 
usual tenderness in her manner sprang up 
both to Annabel and myself. 

Hubert came in the evening—he, too, 
had had a letter. Lord Kindair had read- 
ily ascertained where he was, and had 
written to him, telling him everything— 
telling him that “‘he had resigned all 
claim upon Annabel, all hope of one day 
calling her his wife.” It was a good letter 
—one that none but a thoroughly generous, 
unselfish man could have written. From 
that hour Lord Kindair had no more ar- 
dent admirer than Hubert Heron. 

That evening I was glad with a gladness 
no words can express—glad when I looked 
upon Hubert’s and Annabel’s happy beam- 
ing faces—glad in watching the shy love- 
light in Annabel’s bonnie eyes, the ex- 
pression of restful content on her sweet 
face; but in the midst of my joy my 
thoughts would revert to the master of 
Melbourne Court in his lonely rooms, 
mourning over his vanished dreams of 
happiness, his crushed hopes, none the less 


- because he had acted unselfishly and nobly. 


The next week Lord Kindair and I set 
out for Germany. The kind thoughtful 
manner was unchanged, but he was very - 
quiet, very gfave ; he never spoke of Anna- 
bel, and the letters containing the report 
of het marriage he read without comment. 
A dear and valued friend he became to 
me, gentle and tender as a woman, almost 
filling Annabel’s place in my heart. 

Twelve years since I told my story to 
Lord Kindair, twelve years since he sacri- 
ficed the love of his life for Annabel. 
Twelve years—and what have they borne 
in their flight? Sorrow to some, gladness 
to others, changes to all. I came back 
from Germany cured. Delicate I shall 
ever be, but I can walk any easy distance. 
I nevd not tell of Annabel’s delight, of my 
mother’s proud thankfulness. ‘‘ Only one 
wish of her heart is ungratified,’’ she says 
—*:he should dike to see the lady who 
will be mistress of Leigh Place after her.”’ 
Ah, well, who can say what a day may 
bring forth? A dainty form, with a win- 
some witching face, and eyes of forget-me- 
not hue, in fancy stands beside mie even 
now. 1 hear the sound of a gentle low- 
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toned voice, I feel the touch of a soft tiny 
hand, and the glad hope fills my heart that 
when summer roses bloom, and the per- 
fume of lilies fills the air, and sweet clover 
decks the meadows—when the hum of in- 
secis, and the low of cattle, and song of 
birds render Leigh Place a home to be de- 
sired—my mother’s wish will be gratified— 
I shall bring home my wife. 

Lord Kindair is yet unmarried, Hand- 
some still, an expression of sadness now 
rests on his face in repose which it was not 
wont to wear. None know better than I 
how true were his words when he said “ his 
love for Annabel was the one passion of 
his life,”’ how hard it was for him to resign 
_her to another. The affection which 
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sprang up between us when I told him my 
halting incomplete story has never les- 
sened; a warm kind friend, a truly noble 
man, even Hubert cannot rival him in my 
esteem and love. When heis at Melbourne 
Court, Leigh Place and Heron Vale have 
no more frequent visitor, none that is more 
warmly welcomed and reverenced. 

And Annabel and Hubert are happy— 
happy in each other, happy in their chil- 
dren. Heron Vale echoes with the patter 
of little feet, the music of childish voices. 
If no other joy were mine, the joy of wit- 
nessing Annabel’s happiness would content 
me; for dear to me as in the days when no 
other love came near us is Annabel, my 
twin sister. 


“Tr I do not marry according to my 
uncle’s wishes I receive only the interest of 
the property until I am twenty-five.” I re- 
peated, mechanically, as the lawyer read 
my father’s will in his measured tones. 

“Do rouse yourself, Claire, and hear the 
handsome provision your father has made 
for you,” whispered my uncle. “ And do 
stop this everlasting crying, and try to look 
a trifle animated.” 

I shivered as if I had received a blow un- 
der these heartless words. 

The guests were scarcely gone when I 
was summoned to the library. 

“You are eighteen, I believe, Claire,” 
began Uncle Harding. 

I bowed. 

“You understood the conditions of your 
father’s will,” grimly. 

I bowed again. 

Well, no ase to mince matters—I 
have a husband picked out for yeu.’’ 

‘Indeed! You might have spoken to the 
clergyman to perform the ceremony as soon 
as he had finished the burial service,” I re- 
torted, bitterly. 

A dull red leaped to his thin face, as he 
said, coldly: 

** We will not discuss the question, if you 
please. My son will finish his European 
tour by the time you will enter society.” 

He rose as if tired of the interview. My 
breath came short and hard, as I steadied 
my trembling voice. 
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“ Then I am to have no voice in the mat- 
ter, sir?” 

“It is for your good and—his,” he said, 
slowly. 

I had not seen my Cousin Marcus since 
I was a child; but my recollections of him 
were not pleasant. He was ten years my 
senior, and delighted to tease me, because 
it made me “‘ smart,” he said. And agood 
many whippings I got on account of this 
very smartness, in consequence. 

“TI wont marry any one! haté, if my 
unclé does say I shall,” I sobbed, as I gained 
my chamber. 

I fell asleep at last from utter exhaustion, 
and awoke quite hopeful the next morning. 
A year was to elapse before the forced 
wooing began, and no one could tell what 
might happen in that time. 

** It’s no use to borrow trouble, especial- 
ly as I have a heavy burden already,” I 
thought, as the tears fell fast. 


** Marcus will be here to-night, Claire, so 
look your prettiest,” said my uncle, about 
fifteen months after my father’s death. 

* As for marrying Mark Harding or any 
one else I hate,” I exclaimed, as 1 gained 
my room, “T’ll run away first, or do some- 
thing desperate. O dear, what did make 
papa make tliat horrid will? I don’t care 
a fig how I look, if he has just come from 
Europe.” 

After a little pause, occupied in arrang- 
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ing my hair that would persist in standing 
up, I resumed, more calmly, as I nodded 
to myself in the glass; 

“IVs no use to fret, Claire Stuart; per- 
haps his, mightiness wont stoop to look at 
your gipsey face. I wont leoklike a fright 
anyway.’’ 

So I put on my most becoming dress—a 
pink tissue with snowy Swiss. overskirt— 
and waited nervously for the summons to 
the parlor. It came at Jast, and I went 
with,a beating heart and cheeks aflame. 

A pleasant-faced gentleman standing by 
the window turned as I entered. His puz- 
zled look gave place to an admiring recog- 
nition, as he came forward and took my 
hands, saying in a musical voice: 

“Tt must be my Cousin Claire!” 

“And you are Mark!’ I exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. 

“The same old Mark who teased you so 
unmercifully,” he laughed, boyishly. ‘I 
give you fair warning thatI haven’t for- 
gotten that naughty trick, even yet. I claim 
a cousin’s privilege after my long absence,” 
he went on, softly, as his mustache brushed 
my cheek. 

Half angry, and wholly confused, I stam- 


-mered painfully, as he led me to a seat and 
leaned over my chair. 
“‘ Where is your pet Rocinda?”’ he asked, 


his eyes on my burning face. “She isn’t 
dead, I hope ?” 

“No. Sheis old and gray, but she hasn’t 
forgotten how to use her claws when she 
is teased,”’ I retorted, laughingly. 

“You naughty little cousin to remember 
my bad qualities and forget the innumer- 
able good ones,’’ he exclaimed, playfully 
pinching my cheek. 

“‘ Wait till I see the last-named ones,” I 
answered, saucily. 

He made a laughing reply, and before I 
was aware, I waschatting merrily with the 
man I was going to hate. But somehow I 
could not hate this merry debonair geptle- 
man, with his flashing eyes and pleasant 
ways. 

I thought it all over after I retired, and 
was heartily ashamed of myself. All the 
heroines I had ever read of—and their 
name was legion—would have hated him 

. with the concentrated hate of a dozen like 
your humble servant. 1 wasn’t a heroine, 
to be sure, but I would be cool and haugh- 
ty, and let Mark Harding knowI wasn’t 
going to drop into his arms like a ripe peach, 
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I thought, and then went to sleep, and 
never once thought of my resolution for 
several days. 

As the summer advanced the old house 
was filled with company, but somehow I 
was happier when Cousin Mark was the 
only guest. I never thought Lily West- 
brook was so bold and forward until then. 
She openly admired Mark, and wore her 
prettiest dresses and most bewitching ways. 
Then Mina Burns was even worse than 
Lily. 

Mina was a sparkling little blonde, with 
long flossy hair filled with shimmering 
lights, and her pansy-colored eyes were soit 
and beseeching as a child’s. She appeared 
quite fond of me, and was full of Mark’s 
praises, but they didn’t sound a bit pleas- 
ant to me, although I scolded myself sound- 
ly for it. 

Lily talked poetry and travels, and Mina 
played the guitar and sang passionate love 
ballads. I could not make up my mind 
which he did like best, although I watched 
him closely. 

** He is my cousin, and I feel a cousinly 
regard for him,” I told myself, frequently. 

We were having an impromptu picnic 
one lovely golden afternoon, when, becom- 
ing weary of the insipid conversation, I 
wandered down where the grand old woods 
grew close to the musical river. 

I had been there but afew moments 
when I heard voices, and peeping from my 
leafy bower, I saw Lily Westbrook -and 
Cousin Mark conversing earnestly. 

** Are you quite sure?’ he asked, eager- 
ly, aud there was a strained set look on his 
face. 

“Certainly. You know she was there 
several weeks. It does not take long to fall 
in love—sometimes,” softly. 

They walked away as I stole quietly out 
of my hiding-place. In doing so, however, 
my foot slipped, and I was precipitated into 
the water. My head struck a rock as I fell, 
and 1 knew no more until I felt Mark’s 
arms around me, and heard the cry of, 
* My darling, my darling!” 

I was conscious of being borne rapidly 
away, and then all was dark around me. 

It was three weeks before I left my room, 
but Mark never came near me. He sent 
me flowers and fruit, and I could hear him 
question the nurse about me, but I did not 
see him until I was able to leave my room, 


and then he avoided me. His charming 
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pleasant ways were gone, and he was 
haughty and stern. 

And as I turned to Hugo Bernly for sym- 
pathy and appreciation, I would see a 
strange expression on his face, and some- 
times he would be absent for days. Hugo 
was an old playfellow of mine, and he was 
engaged to one of my dearest friends, so 
we always had plenty to talk about. 

The summer guests were gone at last, and 
Mark accompanied Mina Burns to her 
home. Iwas quite sure they were engaged, 
and many were the bitter tears I shed. 
Yes, it had come to that at last. Pride 
could not keep me up when I was alone, 
although I would have died before I would 
have owned it. 

It was a dreary rainy day and the wind 
sobbed mournfully as it whirled the chang- 
ing leaves far and near. I had wandered 
into the library, and fallen asleep over a 
book of poems, when I was aroused by hear- 
ing Mark’s voice. My heart throbbed heav- 
ily, for I thought he was far away. 

** Yes,” he was saying, bitterly, false 
as she is, I love her better than life.’’ 

“T think it very improbable that Claire 
would become engaged clandestinely, but 
Ican easily ascertain,” touching the bell 
as he spoke. 

**For Heaven’s sake, father, don’t say 
anything about it,’’ exclaimed Mark, pac- 
ing the floor excitedly. ‘‘If she chooses to 
keep it secret a while, she is at liberty to 
do so.” 

**T am her legal guardian,’”’ was the calm 
reply, “‘and I shall positively forbid it.’’ 
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**T will leave the house if you do,” cried 
my cousin. 

** You forget Claire is very wealthy, and 
under my control until she is twenty-five, 
or, I give my consent to her marriage,” 
coolly. ‘Now I shall never give it unless 
she marries you.” 

“T would die a thousand deaths before I 
would marry for money, or take an unwill- 
ing bride,’’ Mark burst out, impetuously. 
** Money is far enough from my thoughts, 
thank Heaven !”’ 

‘When you reach my age, you will lose 
your romantic notions, and find that the 
money you scorn now is the end and aim of 
existence,’’ with slow scorn. 

**Send Miss Claire here,” he said, as the 
servaut answered the bell. 

In a few moments she returned, saying I 
was not to be found. 

** Very well,” said my uncle, quietly, as 
he left the room. 

Mark bowed his handsome head and 
groaned bitterly. Now was my time to 
leave, I thought, and I stole noiselessly to 
the door. Just as I turned the knob, Mark 
raised his head, and our eyes met. In an 
instant his arms were round me, and I was 
crying: 

“*T heard it all, and I’m not engaged!’ 

It was sometime before we could talk 
coherently, and then Mark said Lily West- 
brook told him I was betrothed to Hugo 
Bernly. 

Well, you all know the rest, but I will 
say, there is nota happier couple in the 
world than Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Harding. 
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famous business. One of his victims recently sent us a receipt, printed in due form, 
with the exception that the publishers were represented as Thomas & Talbot, instead of 
Thomes & Talbot, the fellow falling into a mistake which many make who do not stop 


to take a second glance at a name, 


Will the people of Illinois please pass around the 


name of B. F. ‘Turner, and kick him as he deserves, when he asks for subscriptions? We 


do not employ travelling agents, and we wish the public understood it a little better than 
they do. 
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LEILA 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CONGRATULATIONS, 


IsABEL had her arms round Leila’s neck, 
and was smothering her with kisses when 
Fred was announced. He came in with a 
very grave face, as if the occasion were 
momentous. 

**Save me, save me!” said Leila. 
Isabel?’ And she freed herself from a 
final and overwhelming embrace that left 
her with tumbled hair and a general dis- 
orderly appearance. 

“What do these stories mean?” de- 
manded Fred. “I went to Mr. Malcolm, 
and he sent me to you.” 

** What stories?’ asked Leila. 

* Why, about you and Mr. Malcolm.” 

“Didn’t he tell you?” asked Leila. 

“He said you were engaged, but I 
wished to hear it from your own lips.” 

Isabel’s cheek flushed, but Leila an- 
swered, pleasantly: 

“To satisfy you, Fred, then, I am en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Malcolm.” 

She spoke apparently without any emo- 
tion except of pleasure, and Fred stood re- 
garding her as if he had only half heard 
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GREY: 


her assertion; at least, as if he had not 
comprehended it. 

‘““Why do you not say you are glad,’’ 
asked Isabel, “‘or sorry, as the case may 
be.”’ 

**T do not believe it,”’ said Fred. ‘Ido 
not believe that Leila loves Mr. Malcolm 
and is going to marry him.” 

“You doubt his word and mine,” said 
Leila; ‘‘ but I assure you it is quite true that 
I have promised to marry Mr. Malcolm.” 

‘*Now congratulate her,” said Isabel. 
“Upon my word, Fred, I think you are 
growing stupid.” 

“*T think I am losing my wits,” Fred re- 
plied. ‘“‘ Let me see, what is the most ap- 
proved form of congratulation ?”’ 

“This is an extra occasion,” said Leila. 
“‘A wealthy widower marries a poor friend- 
less—no, nameless governess, in the very 
eyes of the world. A young man who 
would not do it must find words of com- 
mendation fail him.” 

Fred grew very white at this, while. Isa- 
bel exclaimed: 

“For shame, Leila! Do you think Fred 
would have hesitated a minute about mar- 
rying me, had I been poor and nameless ?” 
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Leila turned her face a little away as she 
answered : 

“Do not make the supposition, Isabel. 
I beg Fred’s pardon for my hasty words, 
and hope he will simply tell me that he is 
glad that I am happy.” 

“‘T shall always be glad to have you hap- 
py, Leila,’”’ Fred said, earnestly. 

“And never fear that I shall be,’”’ Leila 
answered, with a touch of pride in her 
tone. 

“A miserable kind of congratulating,” 
said Isabel. ‘‘ Now I flatter myself that I 
did the business better.” - 

“To look at me, I should think so,’ 
Leila said, arranging herself before the 
glass, as Mr. Malcolm joined them. 

Isabel sprang eagerly up as he entered, 
and extended her little :hand, uttering one 
of her pretty complimentary speeches that 
were quite her forte upon such occasions; 
so that after she and Fred were gone, Mr. 
Malcolm confided to Leila how great his 
admiration was for Isabel. 

** You are trying to make me jealous, to 
begin with,” said Isabel, “‘ but I am not. 
Isabel is my pet beauty, and I am very 
glad to know that you approve of her.” 

“Tvs the strangest thing,’ said Fred, 
* for Leila to marry that man.” 

‘The most natural and sensible thing in 
the world,’’ said Isabel. ‘‘ What objec- 
tions can you possibly make to the elegant 
Mr. Malcolm ?”’ 

**None to him, but—but Leila does not 
love him, Isabei.”’ 

** You are quite sure of that, I suppose ?”’ 
said Isabel. ‘‘ For my part, I think Leila 
is the best judge of that herself.” 

“She is dazzled by his fortune; she 
wants a home, and so—’”’ 

‘She is simply base. Fred, I never 
thought you would speak so of Leila!’ 
And Isabel walked on ahead of him impa- 
tiently. 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Fred, 
catching up with her; “‘ perhaps she does 
love him.” 

“Of course she can’t help it,” said Isa- 
bel; ‘‘ I should love him myself if it wasn’t 
for you.” 

“Tam almost twenty-one,” said Fred, 
musingly ; “ aren’t you glad of it, chicken ?”’ 

“Why should I be glad of it?’ asked 
Isabel, demurely. 

** Because I am a man then for myself,”’ 
Fred answered. ‘‘I come into possession 
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of my fortune, we will be married and take 
that promised trip across the ocean.” 

“You ought to celebrate your birthday,” 
said Isabel. 

“Tam going to. I intend giving a great 
party, and I want you to promise me to 
wear your white muslin and rosebuds, and 
look as lovely as you did last week at the 
German ball.” 

“OQ, I promise to wear just what you 
advise,’ laughed Isabel, “‘ and to look as 
lovely as a houri.”” 

She kept her promise, and on the event- 
ful night looked lovelier than ever before 
in her life, Fred thought. She had dressed 
to please him, and the fact itself lent her 
an additional charm. Her dress was snowy- 
white sheer muslin, and fell about her in 
graceful pfofusion, looped here and there 
with fresh beautiful rosebuds, Fred’s gift 
toher. Her shining hair was dressed, not 
in the latest style, but as Fred liked it best, 
and as it became her most. Close to her 
fair throat there nestled a golden rosebud, 
living and beautiful, a few green leaves 
about it, and a bit of heliotrope caught 
among them. 

Fred, as he surveyed her, pronounced 
himself satisfied. 

“You will be the bright particular star 
to-night,” he said, kissing her, with a look 
more of pride than of love. 

“Tt is enough for me that I please you,” 
Isabel answered; and her face “‘ shone ra- 
diantly’’ as she stood by his side, welcom- 
ing his guests, and hers, for the party was 
given in her name and his, in Fred’s 
house, where sometime she was to reign 
as mistress. 

Mr. Sterne stood like a forbidding shadow 
behind them. This day had seen a relin- 
quishment of all his power and right as 
Fred’s guardian to Fred, over whom he had 
exerted so far great influence, an influence 
he hoped still to continue, even though his 
greatest power to do so had been taken 
from him. 

“There they come,” he said in alow 
voice to Isabel, who glanced at once to- 
ward the door to see who was meant by 
“ they.” 

Leaning upon Mr. Malcolm’s arm, Leila 
entered the apartment. If Isabel were 
lovely, Leila was at least superb. She was 
dressed in a pale shimmering silk, still 
more subdued by an overdress of illusion, 
looped here and there with tuberoses, Yet 
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it was not her dress alone, or the stylish 
arrangement of her hair, that made those 
who noticed her stop to gaze a second time. 
It was more the queenliness of her bearing, 
the unstudied yet perfect grace with which 
she endured the scrutiny of which she 
could not help but have a consciousness, 
that gained her the encomiums which fell 
80 flattering on Mr. Malcolm’s ear. 

It was a moment of triumph for Leila, 
and one the enjoyment of which she may 
well be forgiven, when she returned Mr. 
Sterne’s low bow and servile greeting with 
a haughty recognition and a scornful an- 
swer. 

** Fred’s former guardian does not seem 
to be a favorite of yours,” Mr. Malcolm 
said. 

**T have no reason to be fond of him,’’ 
said Leila; “he treated me, as perhaps you 
know, with every possible injustice.”’ 

“* Mr. Hastings told me something about 
it, but he said it was owing to some mis- 
take of Sterne’s, and that as soon as Fred 
was his own master he probably would 
make every reparation in his power.”’ 

* It is too late now,” said Leila; ‘‘ from 
Mr. Markham’s parents I could have ac- 
cepted what they saw fit to give me; from 
him I can accept nothing.”’ 

** He will talk with you about it prob- 
ably hereafter; to-night we enjoy his hos- 
pitality, and there seems little left undone 
by him for our enjoyment,’’ 

Leila’s face wore a sad expression. 

The rooms, though greatly changed in 
their appearance, were the same where her 
childhood and youth had been spent in 
Fred’s companionship. In the room, almost 
in the same place where he now stood with 
his beautiful fiancee, he had stood with 
her, asking her to be his little wife. 

“ This crowd is too fatiguing,’ Mr. Mal- 
colm said; for Leila’s face was his con- 
stant study, and she wished, O how she 
wished, that she might veil it from him 
sometimes! 

me sit by the window a while,” 
she said, ‘“‘ while you are dancing; ask 
Isabel.” 

He obeyed her; and while Leila sat, not 
daring to look up lest the tears that were 
gathering in her eyes should show them- 
selves, Fred resigned Isabel to Mr. Malcolm 
for the Lancers, and went and stood beside 
her. 

**Do you dance to-night ?’”’ he asked. 
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Leila could not reply, so she stood up as 
if to dance with him. 

“The sets are full, and they are already 
dancing,’ he said, in an amused tone. 

Leila’s cheek flushed, and, rousing her- 
self, she said: 

“T was absent-minded; I beg your 
pardon.” 

**T wonder of what you were thinking ?”’ 
Fred said. 

**T was thinking of the past,’”’ Leila an- 
swered, quite calmly. 

was I part of 

Leila looked toward Isabel, whose grace- 
ful form they could plainly see moving in 
the dance. 

“Yes, you were part of it,’’ she an- 
swered; ‘‘ how could it be otherwise ?”’ 

“T am my own master now,” said Fred. 

“Quite sure?” asked Leila. Look; 
Isabel is smiling across to us. How more 
than lovely she is to-night!’ 

“Yes, that was a dress of choosing; 
but it will not compare with yours, Leila; 
nothing will compare with you—Leila—” 

The music ceased suddenly, the dance 
was at an end, Mr. Malcolm brought Isabel 
to where Fred and Leila stood, both with 
faces strangely pale. 

“Mr. Malcolm has made me promise 
him the next two dances after this,’’ said 
Isabel; “‘ he dances this with you.’’ And 
she drew the feathered edge of her fan 
over Leila’s cheek. 

“Tf you wish to dance,” he said. “ You 
look so pale, had we better not go home ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ was on Leila’s lips to say, but 
Isabel interrupted her. 

** What, with my dances undanced? O 
no, Mr. Malcolm, Leila will hardly be so 
cruel as that. When you have danced, the 
color will come into your cheeks, Leila, 
for you are pale, and Fred, too. Upon my 
word, I believe you have been quarrelling!”’ 

**Itis well for us to be separated, then,” 
said Leila, taking Mr. Malcolm’s arm, as - 
he led her away to dance. 

Perhaps the dance roused her; however 
it might be, when Fred sought her again 
her demeanor was wholly changed. The 
sparkle and the spirit had returned to her, 
and she met him with a smile instead of a 
tear. 

“This music,’”’ she said, “is delightful. 
1 have to thank you fora very pleasant 
evening, Mr. Markham.”’ 

“The rocking-horse used to stand in that 
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corner sometimes,”’ said Fred, pointing to 
a tasteful what-not covered with books 
and vases of flowers. 

** Yes, I remember,” said Leila, “ it was 
a pleasure to us then; but that which is 
there now is more of a pleasure to us in 
the present. Tastes change, you know,” 
she added quickly, preventing Fred’s de- 
nial that anything could exceed the rock- 
ing-horse. 

“Yours may, but mine cannot,” he said. 

“That is not true,” said Leila; “ your 
tastes change most and oftenest of any 
one’s I know.” 

“ Fickle, you make mé out,”’ said Fred. 

**But not faithless,” said Leila. 

Fred’s cheeks crimsoned. 

“Call me Launcelot,’”’ he said, “‘and 
have done with it.” 

*“T call you nothing, Fred,” said Leila, 
seriously. “I would not judge you for 
the world; only please never, never again 
look at me or speak to ine as you have 
done to-night.’’ 

She turned quickly away from him as she 
spoke to Mr. Malcolm, who sought her to 
learn if she still wished to go home. One of 
the roses fell upon the floor from off her 
dress. Fred picked it up, and seeing Mr. 
Malcolm looking at him, was about to put 
it in that gentleman’s hand, when he saw 
in the latter’s button-hole a rosebud flush- 
ing from pink to yellow, so he kept the 
white waxlike blossom himself. . 

“Exchange is no robbery,’ said Mr. 
Malcolm. ‘‘Is that your thought, Mark- 
ham ?”’ 

“| hardly know,” said Fred. 

** Congratulate me, then,” said Mr. Mal- 
colm, ‘‘upon having proved that it is.” 
And he lay Isabel’s rosebud in Leila’s hair, 
where it pressed close to the white and 
fragrant tuberoses, a charming, graceful 
foil. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Lost. 


Frep used every inducement to make 
Leila accept a portion of the property left 
him by his parents, but Leila was persist- 
ent in the refusal of it, and he could not 
but confess to himself that she was right 
in so refusing it, much as he desired her 


to take it, for the ake of those to whom it 


had belonged. 


Mr. Malcolm urged her to please Fred by 
accepting the only reparation that it seemed 
in his power to make for what she lad suf- 
fered at the hands of Mr. Sterne. 

“You know nothing about it,’ Leila 
told him; but Mr. Malcolm knew more 
than she suspected. Once he had been 
foolish enough to fear Philbert as a rival 
in his affections; now he had fixed upon 
another as his rival, or one who might have 
been his rival, were it not that he was 
pledged to another as good and as beauti- 
ful as Leila herself, for Mr. Malcolm’s ad- 
miration for Isabel increased the better he 
knew her. 

Leila wondered sometimes if it were not 
all wrong among them, and if it were not 
possible to make it right by an exchange 
that should indeed be no robbery. 

She was thinking of this one day after 
Fred and Isabel -had been calling upon her, 
and Mr. Malcolm, as usual, began praising 
the latter as soon as they were gone, when 
he said to her: 

“Leila, I am going away for the 
summer.”’ 

“Going away?” asked Leila, in a tone 
of regret. 

“Not to leave you, darling. We are 
going away.” 

“Where ?” asked Leila, indifferently. 

‘* Wherever you wish.” 

“T donot care to go anywhere,” said 
Leila; “‘ this is a pleasant place.’ 

“But the children are intent upon going 
somewhere, and, as you still persist in 
governessing them, you perceive you will 
be obliged to accompany them.”’ 

“Very well,’ said Leila; “ wherever 
you and they go, I will go.” 

Consequently, they went to Saratoga, 
Mrs. Trip included, and the care of the 
children gradually devolved upon her, and 
the care of Leila, too. 

Perhaps in resolving to marry Mr. Mal- 
colm, Leila had taken a false step that led 
her to take others. She had acquired a 
great fondness for dress since her betrothal 
to him, and the liberal salary that he paid 
her enabled her to gratify herself and him 
in that matter. They had not been at Sar- 
atoga a week before Leila found herself 
the “ rage.” 

Her beauty, grace and wit were unde- 
niable; her toilet was perfect; and her 
position as Mr. Malcolm’s fiancee was un- 
exceptionable. 
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Leila enjoyed the homage extended to 
her, dropped her governess-ship, and gave 
herself up to gayety. 

If Mr. Malcolm hinted that a little quiet- 
er life would suit him better, Leila re- 
minded him that it was not her wish, but 
’ his, that had brought them there, that she 
was only obeying him and enjoying herself. 

Among the gentleman admirers who paid 
her their attention, despite their knowl- 
edge of her relationship to Mr. Malcolm, 
was a young man named Lascours. Hand- 


some, wealthy and reckless, he was as - 


much the lion of the place as Leila was the 
reigning beauty. Leila at first disliked 
him, afterward tolerated him, and then, in 
a fit of waywardness, made a friend of 
him. 
“Leila, my child,” Mr. Malcolm said to 
her, ‘‘I should’so much prefer that you 
would not continue your acquaintance 
with Mr. Lascours.”’ 

“Why, Richard,” said Leila—of late she 
had taken to calling him by his Christian 
name, which pleased him greatly, and was 
sure to obtain her almost any favor—“ he is 
always gentlemanly with me, and every- 
body here likes to be seen with him. Be- 
sides, I belong to you, and everybody re- 
members that.’ 

“Poor Lascours! it would be hard in- 
deed,” thought Richard Malcolm, “to 
deny him the few words and smiles that 
Leila gives him from the abundance that 
belongs to me.”’ 

He kissed Leila, and said he would trust 
her with whomsoever she chose to be, so 
that she kept him always first in her heart 
and her thoughts. 

Unconsciously he was spoiling her. 

‘If he would only say to me that I must 
or that I must not,” thought Leila; and 
the very desire to make him arbitrary led 
her to abuse his indulgence, injuring her- 
self and him. 

**What does this mean ?”’ said Philbert, 
who had joined them for a while. 

“They talk of Leila here as if—well—as 
I never thought to hear her spoken of.”’ 

“Talk of Leila?’ exclaimed Mr. Mal- 
colm, in alarm. 

“Yes, your Leila,’”’ said Philbert; “‘and 
I met her just now walking with a man 
whom I do not care to speak to.’”’ 

** What does this mean?” thundered Mr. 
Malcolm, in his turn. 


“Why, that Lascours,”’ said Philbert, 
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“is a perfect villain. A sister of mine 
shouldn’t brush her dress against him, if I 
had my way.”’ 

Philbert spoke strongly, but he knew the 
strength of Lascours’s position, and Mr. 
Malcolm’s easy way of looking at things. 

“Tl find her,” said Mr. Malcolm. 
Which way are they?” 

bring her to you,’”’ Philbert said. 
And he went out, and presently returned 
with Leila. 

“Do you want me?’ she asked. ‘ Mr. 
Lascours was making himself very agree- 
able, I assure you.” And Leila seated 
herself with some display on a low otto- 
man at Mr. Malcolm’s feet, and, leaning 
her arm upon his knee, looked bewitching- 
ly up into his face. 

Philbert stared. Could this be Leila? 

Mr. Malcolm regarded her as was usual 
with him, smiling pleasantly. Whatever 
she did seemed to him beyond censure, 
yet he said, gravely: 

“Leila, Philbert tells me that this Las- 


cours is not a fitting companion for you, 


and henceforth it will please me if you 
avoid him altogether.” 

** What has he done?” asked Leila. 

** No matter,’”’ said Philbert, impatiently. 
“T shouldn’t know you, Leila. What 


have you done ?” 
asked Leila, 


“Am I so changed?” 
wearily. 

Philbert’s presence roused her to a sense 
of what slie was fast becoming; she began 
to despise herself, and to blame Mr. Mal- 
colm for allowing her so far to lose her 
best self. 

**T shall drop Lascours, if you wish it, 
Richard,”’ she said. 

**T knew you would, my darling,’”’ he an- 
swered, kissing her. “I only wish I had 
insisted on it before.” 

It would have been well had he done so, 
for dropping Lascours was not so easy a 
matter as might be supposed. Lascours 
was without principle, and greatly pleased 
with Leila; consequently her studied cold- 
ness, following so soon upon her gracious- 
ness, piqued- him at first, then irritated 
him. In refusing to receive him as her 
friend, she made a bitter enemy of him. 

Several days after Philbert’s arrival 
Leila had been walking with him, and 
Alice, and Anna, and had been getting 
back to her old self again, when, as they 


turned a corner of one of the principal 
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streets, a face met her gaze that filled her 
~with consternation. 

Her evil genius had pursued her hither. 
Castor, whom she disliked and feared, and 
with every cause, had seen her, and 
already kuew her, she had no doubt. 

Nothing but an evil purpose could have 
‘brought him where she was, she we!! knew, 
and she surprised Mr. Malcolm by declar- 
ing her wish to go home. 

He was not averse to gratifying her, and 
despite the protestations of the children, 
packing preparations commenced, and Leila 


breathed a sigh of relief as she surveyed 


her trunks, ready for departure. 

** You are really going to find it pleasant 
at our quiet home again?’ asked Mr. 
Malcolm. 

“Anywhere but here,” answered Leila, 
engrossed in her own thoughts to sucha 
degree as to overlook the tender kindness 
of his manner. 

A sudden suspicion stung him. “It is 
not possible,” he thought, “ that she re- 
grets Lascours!”’ 

He would not give voice to the doubt, 
but it grew upon him more and more, till 
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the few days occupied in taking their de- 
parture seemed like years. 

“To-morrow morning we start,’’ he said, 
in a tone of relief to Philbert. 

much the better,’”’ said Philbert, 
sententiously. 

“Philbert thinks as I do,’’ said poor Mr. 
Malcolm to himself. And when Leila, in 
bidding him good-night, burst into tears, 
he had not heart to ask her what grieved 
her. She said she was nervous, and with 
that explanation they must both needs be 
content. 

Alas, when the morning came, and no 
Leila could anywhere be found, Mr. Mal- 
co]lm’s anguish was beyond portrayal. 

‘** Lascours is here,” said Philbert, divin- 
ing his suspicion, ‘I saw him this morning 
early.”’ 

** Mr. Lascours left in *the first train,’’ 
said the waiter who brought. Mr. Malcolm 
his boots. ‘‘ He seemed in a great hurry, 
sir.” 

“Keep quiet,” said Philbert; “do not 
let it get noised abroad.”? And he forced 
Mr. Malcolm back into his chamber. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE LOST RABBITS. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM, 


Sucu a happy little boy as Georgie Wells 
‘was when his Uncle John sent him the 
pretty pair ef rabbits he had been daily 
wishing for since he saw Freddie Burton’s 
cunning black and white ones! He told 
jolly Uncle John—who had not forgotten 
his ewn boyhood, with its ardent wishes, 
and therefore always listened attentively 
to all of his bright little nephew's hopes 
and grievances—ahout the rabbits, and 
how much he wanted a pair. Uncle John 
warmly expressed his admiration of the 
cunning creatures, and told-Georgie many 
funny things about the pair he had when 
he was a boy. His were clear white, with 
such bright red eyes, he told Georgie, who 
thought they must be prettier than the 
colored ones. Well, the next Saturday 
night, two days after Uncle John returned 
to the city, the expressman left a crate for 
““Master George Wells,” with Uncle 
John’s compliments, 

You should have seen the boy’s delight! 
He danced around the crate till the little 


clear white bunnies, so cunning and pretty, 
were nearly frightened to death. For the 
first few days after he received them he 
could scarcely think or talk of anything 


else. His studies were sadly neglected— 
indeed, it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded to leave them to go to school; 
and the moment he returned he ran quickly 
to them, to see that they were all safe. He 
was greatly pleased at the praise bestowed 
on them by his little schoolmates. One, 
in particular, Johnny Cleaves, seemed 
quite as fond of them as Georgie himself. 
He never tired of watching them, and each 
day he brought a radish, beet, carrot, or 
something he knew the rabbits were fond 
of. At first Georgie was pleased and proud 
of the praise and kindly attention Johnny 
gave his pets, but soon he became quite 
jealous, as Johnny really fed them more 
than he did, and they were very fond of 
him. 

Soon Georgie became so cross about it, 
and so surly to Johnny, that the kind- 
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hearted little boy did not know what to 
think of it, wondering in what way he 
could have vexed him. Never imagining 
the truth, he increased his fond attentions 
to Georgie and his cunning pets, hoping to 
, win back his favor thus, which he seemed 
strangely to have lost. Of course this but 
made matters worse. 
One day little Johnny hurried home 


from school as fast as he could, and when 
Georgie, who had loitered a little to play 
by the way, hurried out to feed the rabbits, 
he found little Johuny there before him, 
feeding them, and talking in such a loving 
way that he could not restrain his jealous 
anger when Johnny turned innocently to 
him and said: 

‘See how they like it, Georgie! Why, 
they have had euch a nice time eating it— 
and such a lot as they can eat, too, I never 
did see!’ And Johnny laughed merrily, 
but started as if he had received a blow 
when Georgie crossly replied: 

“* Well, I guess a fellow likes to feed his 
rabbits once in a while. Anybody’d think 
you had all the right to ’em ; that they was 
yours.” 

Johnny’s blue eyes opened widely, and 
for a full minute he stared at Georgie as if 
he could hardly believe he heard aright; 
and then, with quivering face and tremu- 
lous voice, he said: 

**T—I thought you'd be glad, Georgie, so 
I fetched ’em all I could get; and I like 
so well, and I aint gotany. O, I just 
wish I had!’ he added in a sobbing tone. 

“Well, I aint glad, so now! And—” 
Georgie answered, sharply; but poor John- 
ny did not wait to hear what he had to say 
further, but turned and ran toward home 
as fast as he could go, not liking for 
Georgie to see how badly he felt. 

Now Georgie was really ashamed, and 
felt badly himself because he had been so 
cross to the kind little Johnny, and the 
next day he carefully avoided meeting 
him, or even looking toward him in his 
usual frank way. Several times he glanced 
shyly at him, and felt still more ashamed 
when he saw what a grieved look Johnny’s 
usually bright face wore. When he passed 
him as he hurried home from school, he 
muttered to himself, in a dissatisfied way: 

“Well, I don’t care! He no need to 
keep fussin’ round all the time.” 

But Georgie did care, and that was just 
why he said he didn’t care; yet still this 


assurance did not cheer him much, and 
that evening he was moody and silent; but 


imagine his surprise when he went to his 
rabbits’ cunning little house—a miniature 
cottage his father had made for their home 
at one side of the garden—the next morn- 
ing, and found the door wide open, and 
the rabbits he loved so well both gone! 

He searched everywhere about the gar- 


den in a wild excited manner, but they 
were nowhere to be found. Then came: 
the thought which Georgie knew well at. 
first—some one must have opened the 
door, for, with the sure fastening, the rab- 
bits never could have opened it, if they had 
been ever so eager to get out. 

With tearful eyes he went sadly to the 
house to tell of his loss. His mother was 
greatly surprised and very sorry. Aftera 
moment she asked: 

“But whocan have taken them, Georgie ? 
Do you think of any one?” 

Georgie shook his head, and muttered, 
angrily: 

“‘T bet I know who took’em. See if L 
don’t fix him!’ And, catching up his hat. 
he ran from the house. 

He felt very cross toward Johnny, the 
more because he had been so unkind to 
him, and therefore was quick to cast the 
blame upon him. And he said to himself 
as he hurried along: 

“He’s got ’em, the mean sneak! I know 
he has!” 

Johnny was notin the yard, and Georgie 
went boldly to the door and rapped loudly. 

Johuny’s mother opened the door, greet- 
ed him kindly, and invited himin. He 
asked for Johnny. 

He had left the house a little while ago 
with another boy, she told him, but would 
be back in a few minutes, she thought, 
and urged Georgie to come in and wait for 
him. 

He went in, still feeling very cross, and 
Mrs. Cleaves looked at him in surprise, he 
was so silent and strange when she tried to 
talk to him to make the time pass more 
pleasantly. After waiting a while, he rose, 
saying he wouldn’t wait any longer, and 
Mrs. Cleaves asked him if he wished to see 
Johnny about anything in particular, offer- 
ing to do the errand for him, or to send 
Johnny to him when he returned; and 
Georgie rather ungraciously replied: 

“] want my rabbits—I want him to bring 
*em back.’’ 
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The Lost Rabbits. 


“Your rabbits? Why, I didn’t know 
Johnny had your rabbits!’ Mrs, Cleaves 
said, greatly surprised. 

*“Well, he has, and he’d just better 
bring ’em back,’’ Georgie answered, crossly. 

“But I do not understand, Georgie. 
How came he to have your rabbits ?’’ Mrs. 
Cleaves asked. 

“ He stole ’em! That’s how he come by 
’em,”’ said Georgie, in a bold defiant way. 

Mrs. Cleaves’s cheeks flushed hotly at 
this charge, made so boldly against her 
good little boy whom she thought so trust- 
worthy, and in a tremulous tone she said: 

“Do you know that Johnny has got 
your rabbits, Georgie? I caunot think he 
would take them so; it is not like him to 
do such a thing, and then he thinks so 
much of you, too.” . 

** But he was mad with me ’cause I did 
not want him hanging round ’em feeding 
em all the time, and I told him so yester- 
day; and this morning they was gone, and 
I guess he took ’em,’’ Georgie answered. 

‘* Well, I am very sorry that you have 
lost your rabbits, Georgie, but I cannot be- 
lieve that Johnny took them, unless he 
tells me he did. I knew he felt badly 
about something when he came home 
from your house, but he did not tell me 
what the matter was,’’ Mrs. Cleaves said, 
slowly, deeply pained that Johnny should 
be suspected of such a thing. But as 
Georgie turned toward the door, she said: 

“Please do not go yet, Georgie. Ido 
wish you would wait a few minutes longer, 
and [ think Johnny will be here; forl 
would like for this to be settled now, here 
with me.” 

Georgie sat down again, feeling a little 
less positive, and uncomfortable at the 
pain he had caused the gentle lady. Very 
soon Johnny entered the kitchen, and his 
mother called to him. He came quickly to 
her, but hesitated; his eyes drooped and 
his face flushed when he saw Georgie. 
Mrs. Cleaves was watching him keenly, 
and a fear entered her heart lest Johnny 
had been tempted through his excessive 
fondness for the cunning creatures, and 
had really taken them, as Georgie had for- 
bidden his fondness. There was a mo- 
ment’s painful silence, and then in tremu- 
lous tones Mrs. Cleaves said: 

“ Johnny, I am grieved to tell you that 
Georgie thinks you have taken his rabbits; 
have you?” 
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Johnny’s face flushed more deeply, and 
he answered : 

“Well, Laint got’em. So there, now!” 

“T bet you have got ’em!’’ Georgie cried 
out, sharply. 

** Johnny, be sure to tell me the truth 
now. If you have taken his rabbits, say 
so at once, and give them to’him,’’ his 
mother said, sternly, the fear increasing at 
his flurried manner. 

“Well, Laint got ’em, now sure. How 
can I give ’em to him when I aint got 
’em?”’ Johnny replied, beginning to ery. 

Mrs. Cleaves was puzzled, and Georgie 
rose to leave. 

He’d better go and hunt for’em, if he’s 
so sure I’ve got’em,”” Johnny sobbed out, 
as Georgie opened the door. 

“T am very sorry, Johnny, that you 
should be thus accused, if you are inno- 
cent; and I certainly expect you to be 
truthful, as 1 have always thought you to 
be. Well, Georgie, I think we had better 
search for the rabbits, as Johnny says; 
you will be better satisfied.” And Georgie 
reluctantly followed Mrs. Cleaves to the 
shed aud small garden, but no rabbits 
were there found; and then she insisted 
upon his accompanying her to the house 
again, and she took him through every 
room, carefully searching; as if they might 
be hidden there. When they came back to 
the sitting-room, where Johnny still sat, 
he looked up defiantly, and said: 

“Well, L guess you didn’t find your old 
rabbits.”’ 

This roused Georgie’s temper, which had 
through the search been graduaily subsid- 
ing, and he hotly replied: 

“Well, I bet you got ’em, anyway; and 
you just better tell what you’ve done with 
?em, or lick you, so, now!’ 

*T guess you just better try it, that’s 
all,’’ said little Johnny, bristling up. 

“There, there, boys! That wont do!” 
Mrs. Cleaves said, soothingly. And Georgie 
hurried away, muttering: 

**T’ll fix him, see now if I don’t!” 

But several days passed, during which 
the boys did not meet, and Georgie did not 
have the opportunity or pleasure of ‘“* fix- 
ing’? Johnny, nor did he hear anything 
from his rabbits. Mrs, Cleaves said sv 
much to Johnny to persuade him to tell 
her if he had taken the rabbits, and he so 
stoutly protested that he had not done so, 
that she was finally convinced of his truth. 
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Then a new difficulty arose for Georgie, 
which for a time caused him much unhap- 
piness. One noon his father came in with 
a very stern face, and said to him: 

“Georgie, I am surprised that a boy of 
your age should be guilty of such folly! 
What benefit or pleasure could it possibly 
have been to you to destroy my early vege- 
tables, which I had taken so much pains 
with, in such a manner?” 

Georgie’s brown eyes opened widely in 
astonishment as he gazed at his father, 
and, before he could speak, his father con- 
tinued: 

**It is no use for you to deny it, Georgie; 
I spoke to your mother about it this morn- 
ing, and she said you were in the garden 
sometime yesterday; but she thought you 
old enough to be careful, so she didn’t call 
you away.’* 

** only looked there for my bal! I lost,” 
Georgie tremulously answered. 

“And nearly destroyed the garden. I see 
no need of that. You deserve a good 
whipping, and l've a good mind to give 
you one,”’ Mr. Wells said, sternly. 

didn’t know I hurt the things,’ 
Georgie said, talteringly, beginning to cry. 

Mr. Wells’s manner softened a little, as 
he replied: 

**{ should have thought you would have 
known it, for I never saw such bavoc in a 
garden to find a ball. Be sure such a thing 
does not happen again.”” And he left him. 

But only'a day afterwards Mr. Wells 
called loudly from the garden to him, and 
Georgie went tremblingly to him. 

**Come, hurry along!” he called, sharp- 
ly, as Georgie hesitated, fearing he knew 
not what. 

As Georgie came near to him, his father 
said: 

“ Here, just look at this work, and see if 
you think I shall bear this! What does 
this mean ?”’ 

truly don’t know—I didn’t—”’ 

“There, stop there, and don't tell mea 
falsehood! Of course you did it. Who 
else would do it, I ask you? Not your 
mother and 1; and if any stranger entered 
the garden, your muther would certainly 
have known it in the time it would take to 
do this. Just see my nice beets I was so 
proud of, trampled till there is not a leaf 
left on them. Why, one would really 
think you had taken the trouble to pluck 
them all off. Look at the other vegetables, 


too! Why, Georgie, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—I am really ashamed 
of you.”’ 

“J—I certainly didn’t do—”’ Georgie 
tremblingly began, looking around him at 
the general destruction of the fine but 
smal) garden, as his father directed, but 
again he interrupted him sternly, and said: 

** There, none of that, I tell you! Go to 
your room, and stay there until I call you, 
unless you are soon prepared to tell me the 
truth.” 

Crying bitterly, Georgie obeyed his 
father, feeling himself a very ill-used boy. 
Still, when called upon again, to the earnest 
entreaties of his fond mother and his 
usually indulgent father, he denied per- 
sistently all knowledge of the injury done 
to the garden; and being too conscientious 
aman to punish him more while he thus 
denied it, Mr. Wells, after seriously ad- 
monishing him, let the matter rest, hoping 
he would soon confess the truth. And on 
this day, as Georgie walked moodily away 
from the house, he met one who, during 
his severer trial, had often been in his bit- 
ter thoughts—little Johnny Cleaves. It 
had occurred to him frequently that he 
might have wrongfully accused Johnny, as 
he had been accused when innocent, and 
he did not feel right about it; he was not 
positive that he had taken the rabbits, 
after all, for had not his father said that he 
showed guilt when he was not guilty? 
Might not this be so with Johnny, that the 
mortification of the accusation caused the 
appearance of guilt, as is often the case 
with innocent sensitive children and per- 
sons? This Georgie felt, as he murmured 
to himself: 

“Perhaps he looks so ’cause I thought 
he tvok ’em.”’ 

Johnny looked intently at him, hesitated, 
as if about to speak, then passed slowly by. 
In a minute after, taking a few doubting 
steps, Georgie suddenly turned and said: 

“I say, Johnny, wait a minute!” 

Johnny came quickly back to him, an 
eager light in his blue eyes, and Georgie 
quickly began: 

“IT guess I know now ’tis rough on a fel- 
low to keep telling him he’s done a thing 
when he aint—”’ 

** Have you found ’em?” Johnny hastily 
asked. 

* Well, no, I aint found ’em, but they’ve 
been saying I’ve done something I didn’t 
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do, and p’raps you didn’t take the rabbits, 
if they be gone!’ Georgie answered. 

‘What did they say?’ Johnny asked, a 
queer look on his round face. 

“They said I toge the garden all up. I 
should like to know what I want of them 
old beet leaves and things—for they’re 
all pulled off; but father said I trampled 
’em, and I didn’t!’ Georgie exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“Pulled off? Eat up, be they?’ Johnny 
asked, excitedly. 

“Pulled all off; dun’no whether they’re 
eat up,’’ Georgie moodily replied. And to 
his great surprise, Johnny cried out: 

**O, [know! Don’t you know how well 
they like ’em ?”’ 

‘““Who? What?’ Georgie asked in a 
perplexed way. 

“Why, the rabbits, of course! You never 
did see how much they can eat when they 
get it,” Johnny said. And after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, with flushed cheeks, 
he added, ‘* You see, Georgie, I did let ’em 
out, and I was awful sorry; was going to 
tell you all about it if you hadn’t got me 
so mad. I liked ’em so well, I just went 
to see ’em once more, to kind of bid ’em 
good-by, you know, and I opened the door 
just a little ways, when they put their 
noses up, to smooth ’em a bit, and one of 


Love wins Love. 


’em squeezed out as quick! Then I was so 
scared trying to catch him, the other got 
out before I could shut the door, and I 
couldn’t catch ’em. I was over trying to 
find ’em when you come and told mother 
I stole ’em, when I didn’t. Now let’s go 
in and find ’em.”’ 

On the way Johnny told excitedly the 
wonderful execution of Freddie’s rabbits 
when they got out. It seemed they ate up 
nearly all the vegetables in town. Mrs. 
Wells gave them permission to search in 
the garden for them, wondering that they 
had not thought them the guilty ones at 
once, being well aware of their ravenous 
propensities. They searched some time 
eagerly before they had a glimpse of the 
sly creatures dodging about the wall. Then 
such a scampering, dodging and doubling! 
Such a wearying time as the boys had for 
full two days after the cunning spry crea- 
tures, before little Johnny cried out, 
scarcely able to speak clearly, so overjoyed 
at his success, catching one first, ‘‘O, I’ve 
gotone! I’ve got one?’ And when that 
one was safe in the house, by their united 
efforts the other was soon secured, and the 
boys became firmer friends than ever— 
Georgie having learned a useful lesson, 
useful to all—‘‘ Not to be hasty in con- 
demning or thinking evil of any one.’”’ 


LOVE WINS LOVE. 


“Mother, the birdies all love father,” 
said a little boy of five years, as he stood 
with his mother watching the robins en- 
joying their morning meal of cherries 
from the old tree that overhung the house. 

“Does anybody else, Charlie?” 

*O yes! I love him, and you love him; 
but we know more than the birds.” 

“What do you think is the reason the 
birds love your father?” 

Charlie did not seem to hear the ques- 
tion. He was absorbed in deep thought. 

** Mother,” at last he said, ‘‘all the crea- 
tures love father. My dog is almost as 
glad to see him as he is me. Pussy, you 
know, always comes to him, and seems to 
know exactly what he is saying. Even the 
old cow follows him all around the meadow, 
and the other day I saw her licking his 
hand just as a dog would. I think it is 
because father loves them. You know he 
will often get up to give pussy something 
to eat; and he pulls carrots for the cow, 


and pats her, and talks to her; and some- 
how I think his voice never sounds so 
pleasant as when he talks to the creatures.” 

“T think his voice sounds pleasant when 
he is talking to his little boy.” 

Charlie smiled. 

“ Father loves me,’’ he said, “‘ and I love 
him dearly. He loves the birds, too, I am 
suce. He whistles to them every morning 
when they are eating cherries, and they are 
not a bit afraid of him, though he is almost 
near enough to catch them. Mother, I 
wish everything loved me as well as they 
do father.” 

“Do as father does, Charlie, and they 
will. Love all living things, and be kind 
to them. Do not speak roughly to the dog. 
Don’t pull pussy’s tail, nor chase the hens, 
nor try to frighten the cow. Never hurt or 
tease anything. Speak gently and lovingly 
tothem. Feed them, and seek their com- 
fort, and they will love you, and everybody 
that knows you will love you too.” 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briacs, WEST 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


80. Paper, Pear. 81. Goldsmith. 
se. J 8. WINE 
HAM INEZ 
JAMES NEAR 
MEN EZRA 

Ss 


84. “A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men. 

85. Amen, name. 86. Amble, blame. 
87. Anew, wean. 688. Antler, rental. 
89. Bare, bear. 

90. The early fowers bloom bright and 

fair, 
Fair shines the morning sky, 
The birds make music in the air, 
The brook goes singing by. 

91. Notion, potion. 92. Bright, fright. 
93. Dollar, collar. 94. Pittsfield. 

The Monthly Prize for February was 
awarded to Charles A. Seaver, Taunton, 
Mass. 
titled to the March prize. We received 
very good lists of answers from J. H., and 
M. A. G.; F. M. Miles; Annie E.; Waldo 
E. Bassett; Emma F. Bryant; Emma M. 
Champlin, and Anna Kirk. For the next 
six months no prizes will be given, but we 
hope to continue to receive answers and 
original contributions from all our young 
_ friends. 


1.—Transposition. 

My whole is always going to sea, but 
never sails; Is always reflecting, but never 
thinks, though it sometimes casts reflec- 
tions upon the acts of others. Transpose 
it, and it becomes your superior; again, 
and wild beasts acknowledge their power. 
Remove the third letter, and it becomes 
more powerful than before. Remove the 
first and third letters, and you lessen its 
strength. Remove the first, third and 


sixth letters, and it becomes either strong 
or weak, but good. either way. What is 
“Bgau K.” 


the whole ? 


Elwin G. Davis, Mason, Me., is en- © 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


2.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in zebra, but not in horse; 
The 2d is in lose, but not in loss; 
The 3d is in bird, but not in wing; 
The 4th is in song, but not in sing; 
The whole is not anything. 
Eviza H. Morton. 


3.—Decapitation. 
Behead a husk, and leave sound; again, 
and leave a liquor. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


4.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 16 letters. 

The 4, 7, 3, is to impel; the 5, 16, 8, 9, 
10, is to grind the teeth; the 13, 12, 8, 14, 
is an insect; the 14, 2, 8, isa plant; the 
8, 10, 11, 15, is a State; the 1, 6, 14, is to 
procure. The whole was a great and good 
man. Cuoice E. 


5.—Hidden Square Words. 
Four words concealed in the following 
sentence will form a perfect square: 
Those who love strong wines are very 
sure to lose respect, retaining only the 
name of a sot. RUTHVEN. 


6.—Diamond Puzzle. 
The end of Autumn; to abuse; a plant; 
a film; the beginning of Winter. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


Curtailments. 


7. Curtail a trefoil, and leave a spice. 
8. To decline, and leave to spill. 
9. To smooth, and leave to contrive. 
10. Reality, and leave condensed smoke. 
11. To burn, and leave a pretext. 
12. A hand’s-breadth, and leave a watering- 
place. Crrit DEANE. 


Concealed Trees, 


13. Put the dog in my lap, please. 
14. I cried as he went away. 
15. It is our duty to help each other. 
16. I shall net stop in Europe. 
F, BRYANT. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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OURILOUS 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT.—The prin- 
ciples involved in the circulation of the 
waters of the sea were beautifully shown 
before the Royal Geographical Society by 
asimpleexperiment. A trough with plate- 
glass sides, about six feet long and a foot 
deep, but not more than an inch wide, was 
filled with water. At one end a piece of 
ice was wedged in between the sides, to 
represent the polar cold; while the tropic 
heat was represented at the other end by a 
bar of metal laid across the surface of the 
water, the projecting end of which was 
heated by aspiritlamp. Red coloring mat- 
ter was then put in at the warm end, and 
blue at the cold end, so that the currents 
could be traced. The blue water, chilled 
by contact with the ice, immediately fell 
down to the bottom, crept slowly along and 
gradually rose toward the surface at the 
equatorial end, after which it gradually re- 
turned along the surface to the slarting- 
point. The red water crept first along the 
surface to the polar end, then fell to the 
bottom just as the blue had done, and 
formed another stratum, creeping back 
again along the bottom and coming to the 
surface. Each color made a distinct circu- 
lation during the half hour in which the 
audience viewed the experiment. 


Countine A BILLIon.—What is a bil- 
lion? The reply is very simple—a million 
times a million. This is quickly written, 
and quicker still pronounced. But noman 
is able to count it. Youcount 160 or 170 a 
minute; but let us even suppose that you 
go as far as 200, then an hour would pro- 
duce 12,000; a day 288,000; a year, or 365 
days, 105,120,000. Let us suppose, now, 
that Adam, at the beginning of his exis- 
tence, had begun to count, had continued 
to do so, and was counting still, he would 
not even now, according to the usually sup- 
posed age of our globe, have counted near 
enough. For to count a billion he would 
require 9512 years, 342 days, 5 hours, and 
20 minutes, according to the above rule. 
Supposing we were to allow the poor coun- 
ter 12 hours daily for rest, eating, and sleep- 
ing, he would need 19,025 years, 319 days, 
10 hours, 45 minutes! 


MATTERS. 


PowWER oF ELECTRICITY.—Recent studies 
have done mach to determine what the 
action of electricity really is in the excita- 
tion of muscular irritability in dead bodies. 
The continuous current seems to act on 
muscular fibre after the manner of heat. 
lf dead muscle be exposed to cold, the cur- 
rent restores contraction for a limited 
period, but finally destroys it by inducing 
persistent contraction. If, on the other 
hand, the dead muscle is left at its normal 
temperature, the current merely shortens 
the periods of irritability by quickening 
contraction. Experiments lately made with 
the Leyden jar demonstrate that, witha 
sufficient current, small animals and birds 
can be made absolutely rigid for the mo- 
ment in the position in which they stand; 
and so suddenly is the work done, so com- 
pletely is the posture of life preserved, that 
nothing but actual examination with the 
hand can impress on the mind the fact that 
the creature has passed from the living. 


WEAR OF GOLD Corn.—It appears from 
experiments in St. Petersburg that, con- 
trary to the opinion generally entertained, 
gold coin wears away faster than that of 
silver. Twenty pounds of gold half impe- 
rials, and as much of silver copecks—coins 
of about the same size—were put into new 
barrels, mounted like churns, which were 
kept turning for four hours continuously, 
It was then found, on weighing the coins, 
the gold ones had lost sixty-four grammes 
—the silver oues only thirty-four; but as 
the number of gold pieces was twenty- 
eight per cent less than those of silver, the 
proportion is, of course, greater to that 
amount in favor of the latter. ‘he silver 
also contained more alloy than the gold. 


Curious ExpERIMENT.—Take two wine, 
ale, or porter glasses, and set them ona 
table at a distance of about one foot apart; 
take a piece of dry wood, about thirteen 
inches long, and as thick as your finger; 
place one end of the stick so as to rest on 
the edge of one glass, the other end of the 
wood to rest on the edge of the other glass; 
then with a poker strike the stick with all 
your force in the centre, it will fly into two 
parts, leaving the glasses unbroken. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


ARRowROOT GRUEL.—Mix a dessert 
spoonful of arrowroot with a little cold 
water, and pour over it one pint of boiling 
water ; boil untilit looks transparent. Add 
a little salt. If the patient can take milk, 
substitute boiling milk for water, and flavor 
with grated lemon peel or vanilla. 


TAPIOCA JELLY.—Wash a teacupful of 
tapioca—soak it for three hoursin cold 
water—turn off the water and pour over it 
one quart of boiling water. Add the grated 
peel of one lemon; sweeten to taste, and 
boil for one hour. 


How to Save STALE BreApD.—Stale 
bread may be made as nice as freshly baked 
by dipping the loaf into clean cold water 
and warming through inabakeoven. Much 
bread might be saved that is thrown away 
if this were more generally practised than 
it is. 

STEAMED PuppING.—One cup of sour 
milk sweetened with soda; one-half cup of 


cream; one-half cup of molasses; one cup _ 


of stoned raisins; fiour enough to make a 
stiff batter. Boil in a farina kettle two 
heurs. Serve with sauce. 


GRAHAM BREAD.—Four quarts of un- 
bolted wheat; a teacupful of good yeast; 
half a cup of molasses; one tablespoonful 
of salt; mix with warm water enough to 
make a stiff dough; let it rise six or eight 
hours, wet your hands in cold water to put 
it into the pans; let it rise an hour, or un- 
til it has risen an inch, and bake two hours. 
It should be very well baked. 


BAKED INDIAN PuDDING.—Four eggs; 
one quart of sweet milk; five large tea- 
spoonfuls of Indian-meal; nutmeg and su- 
gar to the taste. Boil the milk and scald 
the Indian-meal in it, then let it cool before 
adding the eggs. Bake three-quarters of 
an hour. Eat with butter or sweet sauce. 


CusTARD OMELET.—Two cups of milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, four eggs. 
Put the butter and milk in a pan, and whilst 
it is heating beat up the eggs. When the 


milk is hot, stirin the eggs; keep stirring 
till it thickens, and send it to the table im- 
mediately. Try it; it is delicious. 

To CLEANSE TAPESTRY CARPETS.— 
Beat and sweep them thoroughly, remove 
all grease spots with ox-gall mixed with 
water, put on with a scrubbing brush}; then 
wipe the whole carpet with a weak solution 
of ox-gall in warm water. This removes 
the dust and brightens all the colors. 


PLum PuppING.—Two eggs; six crack- 
ers; three pints of sweet milk; a piece of 
butter the size of an egg; one cup of raisins; 
a little salt and nutmeg. 


PICKLED Ee@as.—Boil the required num- 
ber until they are quite hard. After care- 
fully removing the shells, place in a wide- 
mouthed jar, and pour over them scalding 
vinegar, well seasoned with whole pepper, . 
allspice, a few cloves or garlic, and a race 
of ginger if liked. When cold cover close- 
ly, and they will soon be fit for the table. 


ALMOND TABLETS.—Dissolve in the oven 
one ounce of white wax in a small jelly jar, 
with half an ounce of almond oil and six 
drops of essence of almonds. When, melt- 
ed, pour into lids of pomade pots, or the 
pot itself, having oiled them for turning 
out when cold. This whitens and smoothes 
the hands, when used on them, greatly. 


Potato Breap.—Take six good-sized 
potatoes; boil and mash fine; add three 
pints of boiling water, and put through a 
colander; then stir flour in till it makes a 
stiff batter. When lukewarm add a teacup 
of yeast and setin a warm place. In the 
morning add a teacup of hot water, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and knead in flour until 
quite stiff. Let it stand until light, and 
then make into loaves that will half fill the 
baking pans, and when they have risen to 
nearly the top bake one hourin a moder- 
ately hot oven. 


LoaF CaKE.—Three eggs; one cup of 
sugar, half acup of butter,one cup of cream, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one cup of raisins, 
one cup of currants, flour and nutmeg. 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine, 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


This is the way an old sport pictured the 
story of the “‘ Prodigal Son: ‘“‘ Why, you 
see, the prodigal was a young fellow as 
lived along with the old man, a long time 
ago, and the old man staked him pretty 
liberal, and he was happy. But by-and-by 
he thought he’d go abroad. So he packed 
up his best clothes, and gettin’ the old gent 
to ‘ante up’ for him, he started out trav- 
ellin’. Well, he did firstrate for a time, 
till the ‘ cappers’ got a hold of him and run 
him in to a‘ bank.’ He wasn’t up to the 
banking ‘bis,’ and you see the boys played 
him for a Granger. He got ‘ whip-sawed.’ 
Every tiure he ‘ coppered’ the ‘ ace’ to win, 
an’ played the ‘king’ upon it, he warn’t 
thar. The bank ‘ bust’ him flat; and then 
he went to work a ‘ shovin’ up’ his clothes. 
An’ every time he raised a little ‘ stake’ 
he’d come and leave it in the ‘ bank,’ until 
by-and-by he didn’t have enough to geta 
square meal with, an’ had to look around 
forajob. He couldn’t strike nothin’ but 
a hog-ranche, though, an’ he went to work 
on it for his board and clothes. Butit was 
mighty thin living. The boss kind 0’ 


played off on him, and made him ‘hash’ 


with the hogs. So by-and-by he sickened 
on the hog-ranche, and made up his mind 
he’d go home and see if the old man 
wouldn’t take him again. And he went. 
The old man was powerful glad to see him 
He give him a new rig, an’ a gold ring, au’ 
set him on his feet again. An’ he got lots 
of wealth, an’ started on the ‘ banks,’ 
playin’ full limits every bet. That’s what’s 
the ‘ Prodigal Son.’ ” 

“T tell you,” said Hiram, turning slight- 
ly to the doctor, ‘‘these horses are just as 
near human as is good for ’em. A good 
horse has sense just as much as a man has; 
and he’s proud, too, and he loves to be 
praised, and he knows when you treat him 
with respect. A good horse has the best 
pints of a man, without his failin’s.”’ 

“What do you think becomes of horses, 
Hiram, when they die ?”’ said Rose. 

‘Wal, Miss Rose, it’s my opinion that 
there’s use for horses hereafter, and that 
you’ll find there’s a horse heaven. There’s 
Scripture for that too.” 


“Ah!” said Rose, a little surprised at 
these confident assertions. ‘ What Scrip- 
ture do you mean ?”’ 

“Why in the book of Revelations. Don’t 
it give an account of a white horse and 
black horse, and gray horse. I’ve allers 
s’posed that when it said Death rode on a 
pale horse, it must have been gray, ’cause 
it had mentioned a white one already. In 
the ninth chapter, too, it says, there was 
an army of 200,000 horsemen. Now, [ 
should like to know where they get so many 
horses in heaven if none of ’em that die off 
here go there! It’s my opinion that a good 
horse’s a darned sight likelier to go to 
heaven than a bad man.” 


An amusing incident of childish humor 
used to be narrated by a Mr. Campbell, of 
Jura, the subject of it being his own son. 
It seems the boy was much spoiled by in- 
dulgence; in fact, the parents were scarce- 
ly able to refuse him anything he demand- 
ed. He wasinthe drawing-room on one 
occasion when dinner was announced, and, 
on being ordered up stairs to the nursery, 
he insisted on going down to dinner with 
the company. His mother at first refused, 
but the child persevered and kept saying: 

If ye dinna let me, tell you.”’ 

His father then, for the sake of peace, 
allowed him to go into the dining room. 
He sat at the table beside his mother, and 
when he found every one getting soup and 
himself omitted, he demanded soup and 
repeated : 

“Tf I dinna get some, I’! tell you.” 

Well, soup was given, and Various other 
things yielded to his importunities, to which 
he always added the usual threat of “ telling 
you.” At last, when it came to wiue, his 
mother stood firm, and positively refused 
to let him have some. He then became 
more vociferous. than ever about “ telling 
you,” and as he was still refused, he de- 
clared: 

tell you,” and at last roared 
out, to the great dmusement of all present, 
‘* My new breeks (trousers) were made out 
o’ the auld curtains?’ 
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«Easel think will ‘ourth . Basel i kened at an early hour the 
city. 


‘After breakfast starts for some favorite spot to Just asheis thin how quiet it i 
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enemy goes down. . 


: A QUIET FOURTH OF JULY.» 

— 
An enemy in the rear. And the artist goes up, and the 


